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FORE\IiORD BY HER DAUGHTER. LADY HOSIE 


" TV yiY first expenence of Cluna vns a Riot: my last a 
LVX^evolution Was living m China worth while ? Well 
worthj.vliiIe ” So wntes ray motlier m the final chapter of this 
book. 

In the Three Character Classtcs, which Chmese school- 
children used to leam by heart, is a famous story of a virtuous 
boy whose old parents longed to cat fish The season being 
winter, he lay upon the ice, melted it with lus body’s wannthi 
and cJught the fish I Ne\er have I attained such heights of 
filial piety Seeing however, that my father has twee wntten 
introductions for books of mine, is it not nght that I should now 
perform a similar office for my mother ? 

Indeed, it is only the payment of a debt that I should ivnte 
Was it.not my mother who, after I went back to China as a 
groivn up young lady fresh from a±ool, set pen and paper 
before me my first entranemg Chma New Year ? Outside our - 
haven of the White House m that Chinese city fire-crackers 
exploded all down “ Tilemarket Street " In and out of the 
room she passed, busy wth Chinese fnends and with the mter- 
change of mandarin oranges and red peppers, dyed eggs and 
smoked ducks, s\veet persimmons and paper-white narcissi— or 
" water-fairy flowers ” On one of her mcursions she found me 
sighing, confounded by that stumbhng block of the mapient 
author — the first sentence " Then begin with the second / " 

qpoth she gjaily •- advice which seemed ms^ired^and. fox whinh.! 

can never be sufficiently gratefnl In truth, she has been our 
family cntic and help all along A great reader herself, she 
brought a cultivated taste and a discrumnatmg penetration 
which, though mmgled with natural kmdness, demanded diffi- 
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cult achievements of ns Lucidity in literature was her especial 
requirement and her search for the exact word was^unrenut- 
tmg The result, seasoned with her spicy sense of humour, 
^vlll be found m these, her own lively and living pages, wth their 
theme of high endeavour founded on deep spiritual expenence 
I once wrote in a book thus * 

“ A lady with white hair, luminous hazel eyes under 
arching eyebrows, and an expression of takmg vivid interest 
in everything she saw, stood waiting outside Wing On’s 
door" 

It was flatlenng that my mother’s fnends at once reco^ized 
her In fact, they used to mvite me to put her doings into all 
my books, quotmg m particular the time when she sallied out 
to save the Lo family’s silver hoard, carrying a revolver in a 
small red satm bag worked m blue forget 'jnemots ! 

But I have mind pictures further back than that of a dark 
haired hostess making life, even in an out of the way X^hinese 
Treaty Port, seem vital and ennching I see her, walking wth 
the hill bom woman s sponging gait over the glens and dales of 
South China, darting eagerly aside to pluck ferns azaleas, roses 
Or later, in North China, ndmg m more sedate middle-age on 
the fattest white horse ever seen tblhng a broad back, which she 
flicked with innocuous whip He grunted for breath as he 
responded to her incomgible spint of inquuy , scrambling 
safely ivith her in the prcapitous loess along goat-tracks wluch 
alarmed me I see ker agata, poring over intricate embroidery 
patterns for the benefit of her poorer Chinese women fnends 
or hngenng to correct a little Chinese girls first essay, on a 
slate, the child m her vanegated tunic halting between awe and 
affection at her knee 

Dixmg the European War, raj' mother and father led bands 
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of young Clunese interpreters, ten at a time, about London, to 
behold its marvels Lately ue came upon poems written by 
them m acknowledgment saying how she had taken them upon 
'* the rainbow buses flashmg behveen the houses, and the 
moving glow-worms of the underground trains deep under the 
earth * When settling doivn m England, she was happy to be 
surrounded by Chinese objects and colours, the very woof and 
ueb of her life Her natural background seemed blue and grey 
Peking carpets, and temple tapestnes with their swirling dragons 
a cabmet from Shansi with pamted panels and brass hinges and 
the cqpved blackwood chairs whicli she, as a good housekeeper, 
has often herself polished 

No Onental " Woman ivithout a Name ” she I Her name, 
Lucy, IS as pleasing as m English when transhterated into the 
Chmese language — spoken by her wth such punty Lu-Hsi, 
it runs and it means, very aptly, Brightness upon the-Way 
^Vhat tould be more suitable for one so starry, so candid, so 
lovely — ^whose life has been spent m carrying " the Light " ? 


DOROTHEA HOSIE 
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A PASSPORT TO CHINA CHAPTER I 

w 

" O O they have sent me out another youngster to the I ” said 
the Veteran m our Service when he met the pale faced, 
black haired youth of two-and-twenty who stepped eagerly off 
the tender at Shanghai in the autumn of 1882 
" We must find this young man an anchor or he >vill be 
all o\ er China I " is what he ejaculated a year and a half later 
And a more urgent petition than the Veteran ever sent on 
his own behalf went home to England, m which he recommended 
that tl\f youth be allowed forthwith to many, despite the fact 
that this would considerably antedate his penod of probation 
Wisely — or unwisely 1 — the request was granted In conse- 
quence, the youth — hereinafter called Smg Su, by Chmese mode 
of speech — entreated me to go out and act, not as an anchor of 
the soul, but apparently as a deadweight, a holdfast to the City- 
of the-South This city of Chma remains to the present day a 
Tom Thumb port in size from the Mantime Customs point of 
viesv. Its foreign, or Western, inhabitants are few, and its 
foreign trade has been slow m growth as to volume and value 
But a hundred thousand Chmese dwell wnthin its grey old walls 
and in its narrow streets 

• Of course Smg Su did not put his starthng mvitation as baldly 
as that Yet on receivmg it, I knew instantly, and from intern^ 
evidence, that, whether I hked or not, I should have to go and 
do what I could to put a drag on the chanot wheels of so adven- 
turous and explonng a spirit In this particular I ^cceeded 
to perfection, as our long twenty-five years* residence in the 
City-of-the-South testified Probably the cunningly devised 
letters that followed, hard after each other, confirmed my 
decision They were enough to lure a duck off the water 
^anti ^-anrfepftVrwj.umity •arrrviim'^Vingpo a man there 
jocosely mqmred if I had brought them with me 
” Some,” I answered 

“ Then read one aloud to him every day— to remmd him of 
what he has promised you,” was the advice, * 

. A 
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All occasion arose when I deemed it politic to do this and 
produced one But he whose Sing/’ or surname, was “ Su ” 
in Chinese, and whose career in life had been deflected from 
the study of law, was not easily trapped 

“ Loving ? Yes, always , but I never promised to be use- 
ful,” came the quick retort which was what I wanted him to 
be at the moment 

As for me, it was easier to decide on going to Chma*than to 
go Difficulties arose, the worst of which came after my boxes 
— ^big and unwieldy as dromedaries — ^were packed, my berth 
taken, and myself m the very act of bidding farewell to my 
fiancfe's people At that moment, with dramatic impact a cable 
arrived at the door which set me aquiver 

” European houses all burnt in the City-of-the Soujh no 
lives lost ” Thus ran the laconic statement 

These evil tidmgs did indeed give pause , but in the end 
certain sympathetic spirits decided that it would be too dis- 
couraging for any young man to lose both wife and house at one 
fell blow In later years the beneficiary of my devotion would 
teaseme over this generosity on my part " She was so anxious 
to go that not even a not could stop her,” he would ^sert 
The short interval before sailing was filled wuth a frantic effort 
to nd myself of my abysmal ignorance of the land whither I was 
going Truth to tell I had never altogether lost the childish 
impression that the Celestial Empire, which wed with Tibet m 
mystery, >vas surrounded by a monstrously high perpendicular • 
wall, over which e\eTy one who would enter must first perform 
the well nigh unpos«‘ible feat of climbing There was no other 
entrance 

In the October of 1884 1 set sad, knowing not a soul on board, 
and trusting — if ever I did in my life — in Divine Providence 
The Bay of Biscay lived up to its reputation and behaved 
abominably Tor days I lay in my berth too ill to move with 
the flagellations I received Indeed I should have stayed there 
for ever had not a kind German fraulein, returning to her work * 
in India under the Church Zenana Missionary Society, come to 
my rescue The battered passengers were collecting again on 
deck , a rumour went round that a young lady lay veiy ill in 
one of the cabins , so she went to see what she could do 
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“ Won’t you come up on deck ? It is better noiv,” she said 

" I cannot dress," I forlornly repbed 

*' Do try, I uiU help you Have you a long cloak ^ " 

“ Yes, fur-lined," I said 

“ With that you need not dress even, and I ivill help you up " 
Thus encouraged, together we struggled to the top of the 
compamon-u'ay just in time to be thrown violently doivn by 
a waVh in a heap on the deck Considerate fellou sufferers 
rescued us, placed me in a long chair and fed me ivith Liebig — 
the panacea of those days But I have detested and shunned 
the Bay ever since 

In 1884 the hospitahty of Shanghai was as generous as it iras 
Hide I u’as received by people of whom I had never heard, 
i\ho cave us a delightful wedding breakfast, to which ue 
nerc iree to invite nhom we desired An ideally handsome 
“ rather " not only gave me away, but also adopted me for all 
time He made a happy breakfast speech, and afterward 
entertained us for a week in bis comfortable liousc, although his 
wife was then at home m England Our wedding hostess did 
her best to encourage me by asserting her con\iction that my 
dark hair and rosy cheeks were certain to commend themselves 
to khe Chinese — ^ nnUo, apparently, had little use for blue eyes or 
fair hair. 

Tlius lapped m kindness, it was only when Smg Su and I — 
inamed just two short weeks — stood sobtary on the deck of 
the httic coasting- steamer, waving farewell to our appre- 
hensive Ningpo fnends, that I realized to what a life I Ind 
committed myself So far, all bad gone well ; but as the ship 
loosed from her moorings, a sudden mist blinded my ejes. 
shutting out shore and fnends I felt that I, too. had cut 
adrift, and was leaving all my known world behind I was 
hunching forth, not only on the uncharted sea of matrimony, 
but for a destination whicli might easily prove as inhospitable 
and pcnlous to me as it had already shown itself to Sing Su. 

(■>) 

Our vessel, the I'lmg-iVing, or EUrnal Peace, vi*as the 
smallest cocJJcshcJl dnven by» steam I ever saw This may 
readily be believed when I append that she had been the mail- 
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boat from London to the Cape fifty years before ! An upper 
deck had been added, which m stormy weather threatened to 
turn her turtle On board were three European officers and a 
Chinese crew The captain's was the only comfortable cabm 

“ The lady shall have it," said he to Smg Su 

He and Sing Su spent the time discussing the resent Riot 
while ^\e threaded our way through the numerous small islands 
down the coast These looked lovely , but the watef, thick 
and turbid wth the silt of the Yellow Sea, needed to be re 
deemed, and was so, by the fleets of small fishing boats Their 
white sails flashed hke silver as they flew along in the breeze 
and sunshine 

Hereabouts, I now learned, pirates were still possible But 
in former years they had mfested this part of the Chma^coast 
until, indeed, Bntiih and Chinese cruisers, the latter captained 
at that tune by foreigners, drove them out of action Later, 
an amah of mme told me how, twenty years earher, her oivn 
father was a passenger in a junk which was seized by pirates in 
these waters With the rest of the passengers he^was thrown 
overboard ^Vhen he clung to the sides of the boat to*Save his 
hfe, they loosened his hold by slashing off his fingers wjth their 
knives He fell back and was drowned To Amah this see/ned 
to be just another of hfe's tnals, to be accepted with resignation 

It was the Trench war with Chma which caused the Riot 
that had taken place in the City of the-South two months before 
I reached there The people had been in a restless fever of « 
excitement for some time, fearing an attack from the Trench 
who had attacked Toochow directly to the south The city 
had been offiaally placarded with instructions ordering each 
householder to have ready, outside his door, a heap of big 

ing huge Wooden cases which v%ere tov\ed some distance down 
the bank of the river \Micn the w'atching fishermen gav e the 
signal that the enemy wws at the mouth of the river, these 
stones were to be earned by each householder and emptied into 
the cases, which were then to be sunk m mid stream Thus an 
impassable bamer would block the entrance to our river, the 
-^Ao— or Bowl River — from whose mouth our city is distant 
twenty miles 
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' But though the stones were collected, and the cases built, 
neither were put to their intended use. For years the huge 
tubs rotted on the banks ; but in the Riot in which Sing Su 
suffered, some of the stones served as handy missUes, to the 
danger of the handful of Europeans in the city. 

One Saturday night, twenty or thirty Chinese Christians 
met together for the usual service in a room on the premises 
adjoining Sing Su’s house. Before the opening hymn was 
finished, a sudden attack was made on the front of his house. 
A mob had collected there, and finding the 'door unyielding, 
turned its attention to the' back premises, and %vith greater 
success. Soon those identical stones came hurtling through 
the doors and %vindows, and in a short time the back wooden 
gate fell under combined effort, allowing the crowd to pour 
peU*mell into the yard. Meanwhile Sing Su had gone round 
to the front, but, seeing a dangerous blaze in his servants’ 
quarters, ran back there, where he found a crowd of men 
gathered, many of whom were naked because of the hot weather. 
They carried sticks and were thro\ving stones, and were watch- 
ing with approval the wooden floor merrily ablaze with the 
foreignfir's own lamp-oil. ' • 

Calling to some of his friends to put out the fire, Sing Su 
approached the mob, which, when it saw him, incontmently 
fled. He followed, and began to expostulate. The only 
answer was a stone, which missed him but cut open the head 
of a Chinese Christian near him. Sing Su sent messenger after 
messenger hot-foot to the magistrate, asking help and pro- 
tection. He made no mention of Treaty Rights, nor of E.xtra- 
territoriality : he merely made the appeal of a peaceable citizen 
when attacked. But no hdp was forthcoming. The situation 
becoming dangerous, Sing Su set off in person, with only his 
riding-stick as protection, to inquire if the official had gone on 
a journey, or were asleep and must needs be uuked. For a 
time the magistrate refused to see him ; but he relented in the 
end, and listened to uhat he had to say. After long delay, and 
tlien with great deliberation, the magistrate himself set off in 
Ins official chair on the unpleasant business of queUing the 
disturbance. Vain uere his belated eflorts. Tlie mob, now 
greatly augmented, warned him not to interfere, and they set 
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about purposely to fire, first Sing- Su’s premises, and then the 
rest of the half-dozen European homes scattered in various 
quarters of the city. 

When Sing Su had proposed returning with the official to 
the scene of action, he was firmly told that this would not be 
permitted. He must remain in the yamen, where he was 
virtually a prisoner — ^but comparatively safe. Here, ae time 
passed, he was joined by two other members of the little com- 
munity who, in the effort to escape from their burning homes 
and the mob, had run the gauntlet of showers of stones com- 
bined with shouts of “ Tae-sz — Beat to death I " One of the 
two was an old man, an American. The other was a Scot, and 
lame. When the canny Scot saw that the yamen gate '^vas to be 
shut in their faces, to keep out the crowd, he cleverly inserted 
one of his crutches and retained an opening until it was made 
possible for them to push inside. After which, the massive 
doors were closed on the rioters. Thus it would seem that 
their own efforts saved their lives. 

Other two young men, members of the Maritime Customs, 
escaped by dropping down over the city wall, some thirty feet. 
They carried their sporting guns, and wth such aid to obldience, 
compelled the solitary boatman they were lucky enough* to 
find to row them across to the British consulate. Here Her 
Britannic Majesty's consul sat in solemn state, having for the 
occasion donned his cocked hat and silver-laced xmiform. 
Arrayed thus, he hoped to overawe the attacking force — which 
did not come: but only because the Taotai, or head official, 
had forestalled the rioters by ordering all the boats away out of 
their reach, to the far bank of the mile-wide river I In so doing 
he desired, doubtless, to avoid serious complications with 
foreign powers. 

As may 6e imagined', t'fie liVtTe company I'n fAe yurm.'rr — lUriiV 
increased to four by tlie coming of another Englishman — ^passed 
an anxious night watching the glare in the sky and trying to 
locate each other’s burning houses. Tliey wondered if the mob 
would not attempt to break in, and succeed in dcstrojdng tliem 
also, although as refugees they were ostensibly under official 
protection. Happily at this time there was not one «hitc 
woman in the city, unlike during the Siege of the Legations 
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at Peking sixteen years later, when the harassed men there 
succeeded m sending through their terse cable to London, " We 
have wath us two hundred women and children ” 

Sunday morning da\vned, bnnging to Sing Su’s side his ser- 
vant, Chang, w ho with tears in his eyes took his young master’s 
hand • 

“ Teacher ! We did not know what had happened to you," 
he said ** We have spent the whole night searching and pray- 
ing for your safety " 

On that Sunday, with Sing Su under lock and key in the 
yamen, and their modest little sanctuary m ruins and smoulder- 
ing from the fires of jesterday, a small company of Chinese 
Christians met bravely together in the house of one of them, 
and there worshipped the God so recently made knowai to them 
by the despised, detested foreigner Nor should it be forgotten 
that in Chinese houses of the poorer type there is little pnvacy 
or protection from the public gaze 

Smg Su and his companions rcmamctl shut up in the jaimen 
till evening, and were then escorted by a small band of soldiers 
over to the Rucr’s Heart, the island in the middle of the n\er 
on which to this day stands the Bntisli consuhle But with 
a Anercncc In those times the consul was housed m a temple, 
picturesque indeed, but nddlcd wath white ants Now, when 
a consul functions no longer in that Citj -of thc-South, the con- 
sulate, built with mcmoncs of those earlier, harder daj’s, stands 
like a fortress, in stone I 

In the consulate the refugees awwitcd the r/frnal Pracf^the 
steamship Viing-iViHg— whicli took them awaj for a change 
of air and sccncr>' Tlic consul went also, but he, poor man 
was almost imme<hately sent a thousand miles up the Vangtsze, 
to open to foreign trade and residence the Port of Chungking 
nVertr Aer errenr .^tTwr AWerrapiW j rrm*, iVurn w Aicii 
he escaped with greater difficult} this time and some tLamage, 
for Ills ankle was broken m liis hast} escape over the city wall 
Tlie luggage of the Yunii iVing s passengers to Shanghai on 
thw occasion was almost ml Sing Su had onj} the white 
dnll suit m sshich he stood ssith the exception of a nes\ 
coarse ntl blanket supphcsl h} the magistrate and chargeil 
for b) the said gentleman at an enhanced nfe when accounts 
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were finally settled between the British and the Chinese 
Governments. 

The Veteran in our Service was wont waggishly to assert that 
when Sing Su left his blazing home for the yamen on that 
eventful fourth of October 1884. he had, tied round his neck, 
his most valued possession, namely, a hand-painted plaque 
which had been sent him by me from England — a fomi of art 
in vogue amongst young ladies in Victoria's days. But no 
plaque survived in confirmation. 



II. AN ISLAND HOME 


CHAPTER II river's HEART 

E arly on New Year's Day, 1885, our Eternal Peace 
dr( 5 pped her anchor in mid-stream, opposite to the busy 
North^Gate of the City-of-the-South. Near her, also in mid- 
stream, lay the River’s Heart, as the Chinese picturesquely 
call the island. Here, as I have said, lived the British consul, 
and Sing Su rowed off to ask the fulfilment of the consul’s 
promise, which \\’as that we might temporarily take up our 
abode in the consular office there on the island. To Smg Su’s 
great relief, a couple of small rooms in what was nothing more 
than a detached cottage on the river’s edge were granted to 
us, two distressed British subjects. This saved us the anxiety 
of not knowing where we should lay our heads that night. To 
tell the truth, Sing Su had not confessed to me the possibility 
of that other alternative. Tlie same day, while struggling with 
the further problem of where to bestow all our goods, the sleep- 
ing-room being little bigger than my packing-cases, the consul 
himself<ippearcd. An entire stranger to me, he abruptly opened 
communications. 

" Come to tiffin," he said simply. 

We were cordially welcomed by his wife, a young Swiss lady, 
also a new arrival in China, which gave us much in common. 
Before tiffin was over, we w’crc invited to dinner that night and 
. breakfast the next day. Indeed, both our consul and his wife 
proved themselves to be tnic friends in need, the lady later on 
vigorously plying lier needle to supply my hot-wcathcr W’ard- 
robe ; for my own elaborate confections were not only unsuited 
btit also unendurable in the heat of a semi-tropical summer. 
Thn.'y W.b. cajTjn. b/djjnfi bi 'awpank. ‘ta 

c.xcited as ourselves when one article after another came forth : 
mementoes of home and England. 

ALis, the more difficult bisk of finding a place In winch to 
store all the things rcmaincil when they had departed. For 
daj-s chaos reigned, amidst which W’as but one inspiring object 
—an English \'asc holding a bunch of lovely pink monthly 
roses from the consul’s garden. They stood, in their ordered 
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beauty, a silent protest against the confusion. Meanwhile, we 
felt ourselves extremely fortunate in having this weather-tight 
brick-built shelter. A Chinese house was the only alternative, 
even if love or money could have procured one for us. 

The city was a good quarter of an hour’s row away, and this 
short distance created a sense of security. Often, whife I slept. 
Sing Su would start up in the night and go out to listen : to 
assure himself that any unusual sounds coming across the water 
did not mean more mischief for us. Often, too, we planned 
how we could fly for our lives, with, I must say, scant hope of 
success. As it turned out, there was no occasion. One draw- 
back to our life did I hate : the presence of the impudent rats, 
whose familiarity bordered on contempt, and who paid us daily 
as well as nightly visits At night they nibbled the candle 
close at my head, waking me wth their gambols, and during the 
day they sometimes impelled me to jump on to the table. But 
this was better than the experience of the Chinese lad for whose 
thumb I made later a bread poultice. He came next day, minus 
the poultice, explaining that the rats had eaten it in the night 
while he slept, I believed him. 

I was charmed with the scenery outside our door. This little 
island \vith its green trees, although not indeed " set in a silver 
sea ” — ^the water %vas too muddy for that — was a pretty object, 
methought, as it lay almost in the centre of the mile-wide tidal 
river which encircled it. At each end was a big grassy mound, 
whereon, sentinel-like, to this day stand two ancient pagodas, 
which were erected ages ago, " to keep the River’s Heart from 
floating away.” Tlie typhoons of centuries had failed to up- 
root them, but the relentless hand of time was urging to a surer 
if slower decay. 

The ancient history of the River’s Heart, and that of the Cit^'- 
of-the-South — the latter divided from it by half a mile of u-ater 
—digs deep in China’s past. More than six hundred and fifty 
years ago. when China was dferupted and the Emperor J:.ang 
carried from his capital, Hangchow, to Peking bj’ the conquering 
Mongols, his two younger brothers were sent to the City-of-the- 
South for safety. Here the elder of the two hoi’s was en- 
throned in Kang's pkace under the title of Tuan Tsung. and 
here he reigned for a short time before fleeing south. In tern- 
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behind which stands the pnncipal entrance to the city — the 
North Gate Further up the bank of the nver, ivith its road 
under the lee of the will, is the Salt Gate, where the boats 
which carry that valued commodity up-stream on its journey 
into the intenor must stop and pay their dues, or woe betide 
them Here there is occasionally a serious passage of arms in 
which, mayhap, some would be salt smuggler or excise officer 
loses his life Another length of fine wall brings us to the West 
Gate with its high Ui\g erh, or pavilion , after which the wall 
turns inland and is lost to view from the island 

The nver continues its meandenngs among range after range 
of bare but beautiful hiDs, some of which have temples perched 
on their lofty summits Some ranges were so high, albeit 
snowless, that we began to give them alpine names until we 
found that we had been anticipated by our old Amencan resi 
dent, who had already bestowed names we could not presume 
to alter. Grace Mount was well knoivn, and named after the 
plucky earliest British lady who came to the City of the South 
To me was quickly allotted the lofty Lucy Range, m which 
the highest peak, with a temple built on its tmy plateau, and 
visible from long distances, became known as Dorothy Peak 
when my baby daughter amved Only one mountain, 'and 
that doivn nver, could be spared to a man — but what a man I 
The famous Bntish organizer of the Chinese Mantime Customs 
stands memonalized there in Hart Peak " , 

Quite early during our residence on the island I received a 
shock “ I want you to cut my hair,” Sing Su said to me in 
a casual tone 

“ But,” I cned, " I cannot 1 I have never done such a thing 
I am quite incompetent, and should make you look as if you 
had had a basin put round your head ’* 

My protests were in vain I was informed, and rather 
peremptonly as I thought, that my worst would be better than 
the umnstnicted Chmese barber s best, even if such an operator 
existed 

In mock despair I accepted the scissors, and for one hour 
snipped a\vay cautiously at the thick dirk crop for the time 
oblivious of seven keenly interested Chinese women who had 
come o\er from the city to * look see ’ me With noses 
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flattened against the window panes thej became as engrossed 
as mj'scH m m\ pcrfonnancc Tlje> then and there came to a 
decision loud enough /or us to hear 
* In the outside barbarian red haired country, c\idcntl> the 
women arc the barbers said thej 
So much for Iiastj judgments 

Ihit mark the sequel M} fnend the consul s wj/e had an 
Eton crop and urged that 1 should follow her example It 
was so clean and cooling m the heat to be able to put one s 
liead into a bowl of water das or night she urged It w-as a 
tempting suggestion Ilut sucli a fashion then unheard of 
espcciallj among Chinese women raised grave doubts as to the 
cxpedicncv of mj jaeUing So Smg Su and I went into tlie 
ai\ lo^consuli the dojarnne of our ladies she being the onpnal 
of Grace 'lount Alter due dchbcntion the hd> pronounced 
jndgm'‘nt 
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indeed long after that, the raan I came to sympathize most 
with was the British consul. His service demanded, in the 
first place, that he be a man of attainments, at the head of the 
list in examinations before leaving England. Yet, as likely 
as not, in China he would find himself stationed in some quiet, 
far-distant spot, or on a little island like the Rivqr's Heart. 
Here,, usually, his duties were few, unlimited time was on his 
hands, and he was thrown entirely on his own resources. 
These sometimes sufficed. One of our consuls hailed his 
monotonous existence as a glorious opportunity for writing 
books on his former travels. Another seized the chance and 
became an authority on the fauna and flora of the outlandish 
comer of the empire to he was sent. 

. Having passed through the x-arious stages of Assistant, Vice- 
consul, etc., a consul was at last fully-fledged, and was appointed 
— ^in those days with the imprimatur of Queen yktorh-^to a 
Port. This was designated as Ins, althougli as likely as not he 
might never do duty there, but in some other consul's Port. 
\\Tiich seems strange and paradoxical. 

Unlike Sing Su, our consul had generally no particular 
interest in the city, or the people. His dealings with the 
ofiicials \scrc normally limitctl to periodic visits, and the ex- 
change of presents and courtesies at the New Year. Is it to be 
wondered at that occasionally the consul developed eccentri- 
cities, and had to fight to keep his soul alive ? One consul, 
little in stature but great in spirit, religiously jml on his dress- • 
suit cverj* evening for dinner, whether at home on the River's 
Heart or up-stream in a primitive housc-bo.it : to remind him- 
self that he was still a clean English gentleman. Yet anotlier 
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One new consul amved with the nickname " Mad ” before 
his Chnstian name He was sane enough when he called on us, 
only the framed edges of his o\ercoat announcing him to be 
supenor to outward show Needless to say, he w as unmamed 
It was he who mvited the captain and steamer officers to lunch 
in unusual terms 

” If there is httle to eat, there will be plenty to dnnk ! " • Was 
he referring to the nver water ^ 

Yet it was not this so called “ mad ” consul who employed 
his redundant leisure in practising the old fashioned art of net- 
ting, and who boiled his own handkerchiefs m a little copper 
pan , but another 

Not that eccentricities are the distingmshmg monopoly of 
consular officers 

'* Missionanes, you know, can be very trying," said a well 
known missionary to me lately When I asked how, he m- 
stanced the man who. on however mundane business, signed 
himself invanably, "Yours m Christ” And I recalled the 
reception which a consul and his wife received from the ua 
married missionary lady whom they invited to dine, with the 
rest of the Bntish commumty, at the consulate on the River s 
Heart, the occasion bemg Queen Victona's birthday 
" No,” was her blunt response ‘ I did not come to Chma 
to go out to dine I wilJ stay at home and pray for Her 
Gracious Majesty ” ^\lllch drew from the consul the rejomder 
• that he did not see what that had to do with his dinner party 
Many j ears ago, in a South Kensington hotel a name m the 
letter rack arrested me the name of Margary The letter was 
claimed by two Hdies in black who mounted the stairs at the 
same tune as myself 

" Excuse me, is your name Margaiy ? I v entured to ask 
•' Yes,” came the reply 

“ Did you ever have a relative ? 1 hesitated , and the 

sentence was finished for me 

" ^\llO was killed m Chma ^ He was our brother ’ 

Margary was a >oung promising consular officer who was 
murdered on the borders of China and Burma, at Manwjme, in 
Febniary 1873 at the instigation of Chinese offiaals He was 
sent from Peking on that five months' journey by the British 
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Government to be the guide and interpreter of a British Com 
mission which as surveying the trade route Margary crossed 
the border into Burma and met the Commission But they 
then received rumours of possible trouble and resistance to a 
further progress into China, although under Imperial sanction 
Speaking Chinese, and hoping to ensure the safety ofrthe Com- 
mission, Margary returned alone over the border He fell into 
an ambush and was killed — a tragic fate for a brave young 
spirit 

In later talks with the sisters, I learnt more about Margary 
On that long solitary journey to the Burmese frontier from 
which he never returned, young Margary wrote to his mother 
" On this long, long trek I have found myself, in the highest 
sense of the words " , 

This came to be their supreme consolation , and so they felt 
they had never really lost him Once they told me also, when 
stationed m Tormosa a Chinese junk was wrecked off the coast 
Margary swam out to the doomed boat m an attempt to save 
the lives of the crew On ncanng the ship a big black cat 
sprang off the ship on to Margary's shoulders, as keen on saving 
its life as any human But, oh, the claws / 

All down the years I was indebted to our consuls and their 
wives for unexpected pleasures, as, for instance, when the ill- 
fated German gunboat Jilts came up our Bowl River and 
anchored near the River’s Heart Sing Su was, as usual, up in 
the country, but I went over to the River’s Heart and lunched 
at the consulate with Captain Braun and his officers I %vas 
impressed by the exceeding stiffness of the deportment of the 
German officers, from which they allowed themselves not a 
moment's respite either while at Junch or when, later, they 
duly paid a call on us in the city 

Alas I From the City of the South they went straight to 
their death, only one surviving to tell the story Off the Shan- 
tung coast they encountered a temfic typhoon and knew the 
lilts was doomed The stoiy goes that gathenng on deck, 
they all jomed hands, sang of their devotion to the Fatherland, 
and then sank into the terrible deeps A fine monument was 
erected on the Shanghai Bund to the lilts and to the memory 
of these brave men — representatives, like us, of a far coimtiy. 
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There \vas an afternoon service which reduced me to im- 
becility.' 'Mr. Yang preached, and remained sublimely, or per- 
versely, unconscious of Sing Su’s efforts to induce him to bring 
his remarks to an end. Pressure on his foot, the last hymn 
ostentatiously placed open before him, were in vain, and both 
native and foreigner had to endure to the long-delayed end. 
\Vlien that arrived, what Sing Su could do, he did. “ You 
spoke just one hour too long ! " said he to Mr. Yang. 

Work had to be resumed with caution. We tried to be in 
evidence as little as possible? Daily expeditions had to be made 
into the city, but we kept to the side streets, and for a long time 
avoided the rowdy suburbs outside the East Gate. The first 
time we ventured there, more things than bad words were 
thro%vn at us. Cantonese soldiers filled the city, still ajvaiting 
those tardy French : and we feared them more than the citizens. 
They woidd ^dely push against us in the street, and once 
Sing Su narrowly escaped capture by them. Wlien he came 
back to the island one day I asked .* 

“ What has become of your pearl button ? It looks as if it 
had been tom from your jacket." 

He told me the story. He had been on a business appoint- 
ment wth two Chinese gentlemen outside one of the seven 
gates of the city.*' On finishing bis business, he left them, in- 
tending to come home the nearest way, which was through the 
East Gate. He was on his pony, a mettlesome little Mon- 
golian creature. Now the ordinary folk were always civil to us, “ 
and they had also good reason to dislike heartily those Canton- 
ese soldiers, who a few nights before had all but killed five poor 
harmless junksmen. Tlie last time our consul went to a certain 
part of the city, they had shouted after him : " Kill the for- , 
eigner 1 Kill the foreigner I " 

Smg Su \vas a litiic way up f Ac street wAcn Ac foaad himseff 
in the midst of a band of these Otntoncse soldiers. It was at 
once made plain to him that they were c.xcited and not friendly. 

One soldier seized his reins, another his leg and Iiis jacket. 
Being defenceless, he thought it wisest to cut and run ; so, urg- 
ing his pony forNwd, he broke free, leaving his button in their 
Iwnds. But further up the street, he s.aw a larger number of 
soldiers in front of a temple where, probably, a pl.iy with direct 
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incentives to violent hatred of foreigners ^vas proceeding. 
Fearing more trouble, he instantly decided to avoid this second 
group by tummg back Windmg the reins round his hands, to 
prevent them bemg caught, and spumng his willmg pony to 
gallant efiort, he dashed swiftly through the soldiers who had 
previously.laid hands on him and taken prisoner his button 
For their own safety’s sake, they had noiv to stand aside as the 
pair rushed through But they yelled and re-yelled their chag- 
rm and, after the fashion of the baser sort, in base vocabulary 

Our worst trial Avas that for the first three months-^which 
seemed like three years — the outside world would have nothmg 
to say to us Not a smgle communication from England or 
Shanghai , and only one letter arrived from Ningpo, brought 
overland by a running Chinese postman Nor did we much 
like the ne\vs it contained Major Watson, an Australian rest 
dent in Ningpo, who had fought under General Gordon during 
the Taiping Rebelhon, \vrote 

“ Here \vc are hourly expecting a nsing agamst us Every 
foreigner, Bntish or European, hving on the bank of the nver 
has a ' sampan ’ at his door, packed wth food and clothing for 
his wife and children, ready at a moment’s notice, day or night, 
to hurry them off to the EngUsh gunboat lying as near as possible 
in the nver” * 

This happened forty years and more ago, but I can stiU see 
the gleam in brave JIadam Grace's blue e>es, and hear her con- 
■strained laugh when she read us this letter as ^\e three met on 
the site of our projected buildmgs Not a comment vas made, 
but each knew what the other thought We had no such pro- 
tection One at least of the three wished there had been , and 
all felt very much like rats in a hole 

Dunng my twenty five years in the City-of the-South I never 
heard a single protest agamst the rare \isits of a Bntish. or 
otlicr foreign, gunboat If the oQtaals were fnendly, its pre- 
sence helped them in their duty of protecting the foreigner 
Wien superstitious ignorant mobs exceeded their power to 
control, the gunboats at least represented law and order The 
personnel were like lambs in a field for quiet beha\aour unless 
law and order were \aolentIy set at naught But alasl In 
those daj-s seiy oltcn the officials Here not Incndly, and it iras 
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this attitude of theirs which constituted our rea] need of outside 
protection. Tlie citizens, on the other hand, hailed with satis- 
faction the chance of disposing of their produce and manu- 
facture at enhanced prices to the visiting crews. 

TJie sailors on the small gunboat which came perhaps once 
in three years were allowed occasionally to stretch^ their legs 
on shore, and usually comported themselves wth credit to the 
foreign residents. Sad to relate, there happened one exception. 
A handful of them, and — as I can vouch — ^from a splendidly 
disciplined British gunboat, made too close an acquaintance 
with the strong waters, probably Bass, of a certain shop in our 
Big Street. With profit to the dealer, but disaster to them- 
selves, the tars cleared out his stock. In their subsequent roll- 
ings back to the ship they came in sight of a young^nglish 
lady missionary, whom they vociferously hailed as a fellow- 
countiywoman. Seeing her terror, kindly Chinese interposed 
their persons, enabling her, ready to weep with shame and 
humiliation, to escape down a side street. But mark the 
dinouemeni. Their captain let loose the vials of his righteous 
wrath, forbade further leave ashore during the rest of their three 
weeks’ stay, and every night Chinese and foreigners heard, 
across the quiet waters, the delinquents hauled out of.fheir 
berths at 2 a.M-.^o dress ship 1 
The continued absence of Eternal Peace, coupled with the 
lack of stores which she normally would have brought us, such 
as beef and mutton, potatoes, white sugar, butter, ^vheat-flour,® 
etc., began to take toll of me. I felt starved. I had not then 
had enough experience of native produce to know how to make 
the best of it. Consequently we made far too intimate an 
acquaintance \vith the various sections of a Chinese pig and 
the imdersized local chickens. Both became nauseating. 

“ Stores ” of all kinds ran so low that we instituted an exchange 
and mart. The consul would appear at our door, in his hand a 
tin of French butter which he was ^villing to sacrifice for Scotch 
oatmeal, and so on. The community inside the city, consist- 
ing of the Commissioner of Customs and his assistant, and the 
four or five missionaries, were in no better plight. They met 
daily on the hill, tiU " the old time and the old place " passed 
into a by\vord. As they strained their eyes seaward, looking 
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for the faint blue line of smoke, constant disappointment led 
them to fear that Eternal Peace would never steam up the 
river again. 

Our enforced isolation on the River’s Heart had one advan- 
tage. It gave us better opportuniti^ to explore the neighbour- 
hood thaif we ever had again. The City-of-the-South is con- 
sidered to be one of the most picturesque of Chinese cities, 
and I have heard it grandiloquently called the Venice of 
China. We certainly made the most of its river, charming 
scenery, and encircling hills, thereby provoking sarcastic com- 
ments from the Commissioner. “ You cannot eat hills. A 
club would be more satisfjdng." he said. 

Our city \\’as also said to be among the cleanest of Chinese 
cities. •Faint praise this perhaps, and I doubt the truth of it. 
Open cesspools are frequent in the streets, and, at certain 
seasons of tlie year especially, fertilizing operations thicken and 
pollute the air, for the farmers make use of their malodorous 
contents on their fields. But I spare you. Sanitation is un- 
known, and drainage, save into the canals, is non-«{istent. 
Even in 1920 an Englishwoman visiting the city used to cry out 
to her more hardened hostess, as buckets of night-soil were 
being; carried past : “ Tell me, dear, when I can take my hand- 
kerchief from my face ! " 

It is not surprising that epidemics of cholera and diTcnterj' 
are common, and sweep away multitudes almost yearly. 

To vary the monotony and stifle the longing for letters and 
a good square meal, wc crossed the river one afternoon, went 
through the city, and made an expedition to Cemeterj’ Valfej*, 
a picturesque Chinese burial-ground Ijang betwixt the low hills 
situated about a mile outside tbc Hill-foot Gate. As we sat 
there, I, for one, not a little disconsolate, a whistle broke the 
silence, so shrill, so penetrating and prolonged, that it seemed 
to say, " Behold me — at last I " We sprang to our feet. 

" EUrnal Peace I Tlic ^’»#ng-AT«g I ” we exclaimed. 

True cnougli : for over the distant city buildings wc could 
discern the top of her masts. wIiMvat slioutcd " Hurrah I " 
In less time than it takes to write. Sing Su was off like the wind 
on his pony, leaving me to follow as fast as the willing legs of my 
two cliair-bcarers could swing along. ^ 
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Alack ! Our fears ^vere realized As Sing Su approached 
the North Gate, outside which the steamer lay, he met every 
servant he knew hurrying home ivith legs of mutton, roasts of 
beef, and other precious ** stores,** including my much desired 
potatoes He went aboard " Everything has gone in the 
way of provisions except potatoes *' he was told * 

In vain he besought the Chinese steward 
“ Mississee lU I must indeed have something for her ” 

The steward insisted that his larder had been cleared out, and 
he had barely enough left to feed the European officers on the 
return journey to Shanghai As Smg Su turned sadly auay, 
the heart of the steward relented, for he added 
" I might, perhaps, let you have a brace of woodcock " 

" Anything," ^vas the eager rejoinder The small biitls ivere 
broughthome in triumph and eversince " woodcock " has been 
a name to conjure with m our household Potatoes I feasted 
upon three times a day as long as they listed Nor must I 
neglect to add that when our lick was made known, other 
members of the community gladly shared their beef and mutton 
ivith us 

Given time, one Jeams how excellent Chinese food can be 
though the exhibition of jt, as seen in the streets, does not 
appeal to the foreigner In the Big Street, narrow and crowded 
as it wis, one's olfactory nerves were anything but gratified by 
the rank odours ansing from the open cooking sto\ cs Tlie^ 
look of tlicir pans of mahogany coloured boiling fat, the oil 
of the tea plant berry, m which so many of the cakes and the 
ducks and the chickens were fned, was decidedly unappetizing 
Add to this tlic smell and the blinding smoke, and one Ind a 
combination which produced dislike as well as blurred the 
Msion The moment one stepped ashore and entered the 
North Gate, there was (he open market for tlnwl fish uitli its 
clinging smell Huge birrels of fish, thickly encrusted with 
coirsc salt or l>ing jn bnne, lined both sides of the congested 
narrow street There were baskets of sun-dned sJinmps too 
tinj e\er to be skinned, and producing mercl> a slight flavour 
in the mouth Tliere were open Irajs of *' tape fish," just a 
few inches wide, jet so long as almoat to lie sold b^ the j*ard 
I iirtlicr on camt the Initchcrs* with pork tliereon. 
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whichrparticularly m the hot \ieather, presented a measly and 
inflated appearance Under the stalls might be a black brother 
porker, unwittingly stnving to fit, or fat, himself for the board 
above by means of any unsavoury remnants he could pick 
up beneath it Dried ducks and geese, saffron coloured fned 
chickens.^tnngs of repellent queer coloured beef, cakes of some 
dark broivn composition like burnt parkin, great slabs of dingy- 
looking blancmange — made from beans, and which I learned 
to like all these and more met the eye as we walked along 
the pnncipal street To the new arrival, these viands appear 
still, as to me then, eminently disagreeable, and shout for the 
sanitary inspector But time modifies one’s ideas, and I have 
eaten wth pleasure some formerly despised dainties — such as 
" fieldfchicken, * as frogs are euphemistically called Nor do I 
forget the emphasis ^vlth which a damty Chinese woman fnend 
once said 

' There are delicious eatables to be had here in our City of- 
the-South ” 

The quiet implication was 

*' Of which you dear madam, are m total ignorance 
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A FRIGnT AND A SEANCE 

I HAD a fright about this time on one of our daily peregrina- 
tions to the city from the River's Heart We both had 
though neither confided it to the other 
After crossing the river we set out for the temporafy Chinese 
quarters of Madam Grace and her redoubtabJe husband As 
we proceeded along one of tJie qiueter streets, which are more 
hke Janes for narrowness than streets, we came to a group 
of men who stood furiously gesticulating without apparent 
reason As we passed them, their demeanour to us was more 
than unpleasant it u as belligerent I was far from reassured 
when we saw — a httle ahead — another and similar group also 
loudly declaiming and standing as if aivuifxng us Not a word 
passed between Sing Su and myself but I felt my face gro^nng 
redder and redder 

" We are behveen the devil and the deep sea,’ thought I 
When the first group, now behind us started running in our 
direction, I expected nothing Jess than tbit they were bent on 
our destruction Tlie strength completely left my hrabs How 
I walked on I knew not When, close at our heels the two 
groups joined forces and rushed pell mell up a side Jane* on 
some other ploy, my relief was unspeakable In extenuation 
of my fears may I plead that the Riot was yet only six months 
behind us and that I ivas a tenderfoot ? 

Meanwhile the great concern of rebuilding made progress 
The property destroyed in the Riot bad been bought at a price 
a heavy one, too With the compensation given by the Chinese 
Government additional funds from home, and some of our own, 
we vastly improved on our former position the proper 
sequence after one has been burnt out I “ Petticoat Lane ” 
was an admirable centre for work but unhealthy and almost 
impossible as a dwelling place for Westerners with \news about 
fresh air In the temble heat of summer the street was close 
and ill smelbng The high >valls of the surrounding buildings 
kept off good air, but freely admitted bad from the constant 
supply of night sod boats Some of these were ancliorcd m 
that locality, and others were continually being proj>el]ed 
along the canal which ran parallel to the Jane and thence away 
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off into the countryside Also Srag Su wanted the ground on 
which his house had formerly stood for a future large city 
church, of which he dreamed dreams 
The buying of land for a new house in an open part of the 
city, coupled ivith the building of a moderate sized church on 
the old slle, was a frantic business for twenty-four-year old 
Sing Su His total lack of architectural knowledge, of con- 
tracts, of Chmese workmen, and — last but not least — ^his im- 
perfect acquaintance wth the language, was enough to daunt 
the stoutest heart One evemng, eight or ten master-workmen 
came over to the River’s Heart to settle contracts and filled, 
standing, our small room to overflowing As they shouted and 
argued wth each other and Sing Su at the top of their stndent 
voices, •it was Bedlam I feared they would come to a free 
fight and what then ^ How a soft toned foreigner could 
evolve the shghtest sense out of such Babel hke proceedmgs I 
could not comprehend Apparently he succeeded Doubtless 
these were the methods whereby Sing Su acquired his acknow- 
ledged mastery of the dialect And years later a Chmese 
scholar on a visit to England announced triumphantly, but m 
pubhc 

“ Sing Su ! "Why, he can outslang any of us 1 ” 

Another was anxious to impress his C^ese hsteners with his 
foreign fnend s proficiency 

“ He even understands our swear words,” he remarked 
Save us from our friends * 

He, however, thoughtfully saved Sing Su’s face by adding 
” Yet he never uses them ” 

Lazy mcompetent foremen dishonest contractors, and bad 
workmen all combmed to make the building penod one of dis- 
quiet and mcessant unpleasantness But the buildings grew 
Meanwhile on our island I had my own adventures One 
day I had a strange expenence all to mj^lf It was a frequent 
occurrence for devout Chinese to come over from the city to 
worship at one or more of the pretentious temples on River’s 
Heart Built up to our cottage however, was what I suppose 
I must name a temple, though it was nothing better than a bare 
neglected shed m which an old dirty table did duty as an altar 
and on which were a number of big. gaudy, decrepit old gods ’ 
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Looking out of the window, across the nver, I spied a number 
of boats approaching, full of people and of priests, whom I 
recognized by their long yellow robes Evidently something 
of importance was afoot, and being greedy of new happenings, 
I watched to see what would transpire Beuig alone I took 
the precaution of puUmg dawn the blinds so as to 5ee and yet 
remain unseen 

On the little grass plot in front of the shed the pnests pro- 
ceeded to put up their own table Upon it they spread vanous 
offerings as sacnfices, such as fruit, wine, dned fish, confec- 
tionery, etc , and with them had come a big strong man, clad 
in a dean white robe After a number of prayers chanted by 
the others, this man took bis seat in the chair which they had 
placed inside the narrow shed of the temple The pneste and 
the people then knelt doum on the httle grass plot in front, and 
the head priests again began to chant prayers They drawled 
out the object of their visit in a sing song voice, the people at 
regular intervals bowing their heads to the ground in confir- 
mation of the utterances 

This continued for some time Then the white robed man 
m the chair began to move uneasily The pnests took no 
notice but chanted on monotonously By and by he began 
to roll about and throw his body into every sort of contortion 
until, wth purple face and eyes starting out of his head, he 
seemed in an agony I grew alarmed, expecting him to ha\ e 
a fit He looked like one possessed Yet still, apparently 
heedless, the pnests drawled on 

At last, and suddenly, the man sprang out of his cliair and 
rushed wldly about The pnests seized and tned to control 
him In the end he give one final spring and sank, utterly ex- 
liausted, into his clnir Next he stretclied himself out, and 
Jay as stiff as a board Presently he began to jelJ oul, in a 
startling voice, a few monosyllables, to uhich the pnests listened 
with strained attention When he Ind ceased speaking, lighted 
paper — the imitation sib cr paper money — cd o\ er and 
around him Tins apparently lestorcd him to Ins normal 
condition, iipion which the wlwJe company packed up tlicir 
accessories and took Uioir departure 

In one respect the Chinese arc far more generous than ue arc 



A FKIGIIT AND A s£aNCE 
To each person \\e allot one soul : they portion out, not one 
but three souls, ^\ith seven ammil spints m addition When 
a man is lU, it is because one of his three souls has been seized 
by one of the mjnads of demons with which, as an old Chinese 
gentleman asseverated to Sing Su, China swarms 

Chnsftanity having dnven the devils out of England," so 
his commentary ran, " they have all fled to China ! " 

The lost soul, when a man is ill, has been carne<I off to the 
cave where the demon lives But demons are too crafty for 
ordinary people to know which particular one has WTought the 
ev il and priests must be called to help m finding out They, in 
their turn, often resort to a spirit medium, such as the one I 
saw He is doubtless prompted beforehand which temple he 
shall indicate, and plays his part well with the astounding 
effect which I had witnessed It was his duty to discover, by 
the aid of a superior god, evactly where tlie lost soul was held m 
durance Like our monks of old, the pnests in China in bygone 
years erected temples m beautiful spots, and also in places 
where evil spirits were supposed toJne \^'hcn that distraught 
medium shouted those few words, I found out later that he 
named a temple where there is a cave m which lived a demon 
The* pnests directed the distressed family to that temple, 
where they would have to make further cJTorts and offerings to 
induce the evil one to release the captive soul 
It IS touching to see, as I have seen, mother, v\ ife, or daughter, 
or perhaps all three, crymg earnestly into such a cav e at the 
back of a temple the name of the lost one’s soul, beseeching it 
to return The necessary incantations having been gone 
through at the front of the temple, the relatives go to the cave 
at the back, hold out a coat belonging to the sick member of the 
family close to its mouth 
“ Come back I Come back I " they call 
Garment in hand they ivail until they think the soul has 
entered it, and then humedly putting the bundled up coat 
beneath their own clothes, and boldmg an open umbrella closely 
over themselves to protect it still further, they hasten back to 
the sick room On the way th^ walk close together to prevent 
the soul s escape . they talk to it audibly to comfort and calm 
it men home is reached all doors and ivmdows being shut. 
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and the bed-curtains let down, they throw the precious coat 
over the sick one, in the pathetic hope that its supposed hvmg 
inmate will re-enter the patient and all will be well 
If all IS not well, then it is evident some mistake has been 
made They have sacrificed to the wrong demon, or gone to 
the wrong temple-cave If they have money, or can borrow, 
they try to rectify their mistake by doing the same thmgs over 
again elsewhere A costly, nay, at times a ruinous busmess 
but — all that a man hath will be give for his life I 

Sing Su and I once made an expedition to Dorothy Peak, a 
hard precipitous climb On the top we found a tiny plateau 
whereon stands a temple, visible for a long distance While 
resting and feasting our eyes on the wide prospect, we saw a 
man come toilmg up Baskets hung from his shouldeft, con- 
taining the usual objects offered to idols Cunous as to why 
he had made such a difficult journey, seeing that temples and 
shrines abounded below, we questioned him This he in- 
formed us was a last resort, on behalf of a sick member of his 
family Having failed to obtain a favourable reply from the 
numerous temples which he had tried below, he had come 
hither also Venly the Chinese are willing to pay for their 
rehgion though rather from fear than love, one gathers * 
When I watched from behmd my dra\vn blmd that early day 
on the River’s Heart, I had no idea of what I had been the 
spectator It was later that I learned it was a Chinese spmtual- ^ 
isfic stance A few years afterwards I woke to the fact that 
the same kind of stance went on in a little temple just over the 
wall of our new \Vhite House in the city On the second 
occasion I could not see but only hear, the brass tinkling instru- 
ments and the shrill voices This spirit medium, I ^^’as told, 
was a woman, who had two female divinities inhabiting her 
shrine From the varying, penetrating sounds of lier \ oicc, I 
gathered this medium in her trances held a conversation im 
personating first one of these spints in a high falsetto ^oicc, 
and then the other in deeper tones 

So it went on And so it still goes on And lia\c we not 
something very much akin to it in the West ? 



CHAPTER V ON LEARNING HOW TO TALK, 

BUT NOT HOW TO BAKE 

M eanwhile, Uke the farmer's wfe, I was dumb, dumb, 
dumb I could neither ^eak nor be spoken to, apart 
from the few Europeans And I needed to talk Oh, bow I 
needed 1 Smg Su gave me my first lesson m Chinese, which 
consisted in counting up to ten The sounds I had to imitate 
\%ere \\eird m my ears, and seemed unhealthy to my throat 
I made httle progress ivith “five" until told that in our dialect 
I must pronounce it " as if a pig \\ere grynting " One, seven, 
eight, and ten pleased me better eacli of these requiring a sort 
of run up the scale The word '* cow “ was the cause of ex 
cessive^stmnbhng, for it began, and seemed to end gutturally 
As a Yorkshire woman, I thought I knew something about 
uncouth sounds, but in " cow ” I failed miserably At last 
Smg Su made me a speech, rather brusquely, I thought 
" It IS no use expecting to speak Chmese with a cultured 
English accent \\^at you must do, is to speak it as the 
people of the place speak it The word for ' cow ' — 
they utter almost after the call of the animal itself * that is, m 
the throat, and with the mouth wide open " 

Smg Su soon cast me off as a pupil, leaving me to smk or 
swim I did both Indeed, he had more pressing business 
supermtendmg our new buildings in the city, and he returned 
• to the River’s Heart only for raeab 

He found me a Chinese substitute, but one more inadequate 
to my needs it were hard to unagme In the first place, I could 
speak no Chmese, he could speak no Enghsh There was no 
primer or simple book wth which I could start , so we just sat 
In front of us we had a Slandann Bible, a book which bore no 
relation to the needs of our daily life m word or sounds being m 
the Clunese official language which is entirely different from 
the dialect spoken m our City-of the South Smg Su had 
taught lumself to talk by going round ius room with his so-called 
teacher, pointing at the >Tinous objects and askmg m Chmese 
fashion, *' Called what name ? " 

There was no book m existence which could tell hun the 
!msMT:r men the cook demanded of a new comer what he 
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would eat for dinner, he might draw his hand across his throat 
and crow lustily. Such difficulties led Sing Su to begin jotting 
down how he thought the names of things in Chinese could be 
written if spelled with our Western alphabet, or roman letters, 
as had teen attempted elsewhere. 

- The only teacher available for me had the demerit of also 
being an opium-smoker ; and this, aided by the unutterable 
dreariness of the lesson, caused him frequently to fall asleep. 
\Vhereupon I would pull .his aleeve-^n* which I occasionally 
beheld creeping things which impelled me to shrink away. 

. “ Waken, Teacher 1 ” I would cry. 

He died ; but not, believe me, until some time after he and I 
had parted company. 

There are certain difficulties in China which well-nigh pass 
the wit of the Westerner to circumvent. Ordinary people like 
myself, and perhaps sinologues too, ^vill say the Chinese lan- 
guage is one of them, that is, if any one proposes to read, rvrite, 
or speak it well. It is true the “ characters,” os we generally 
call the ideographs, have well-defined meanings, and can be read 
and understood all over China. But one great drawback is 
that only a tiny fraction, not five per cent., of the people are 
sufficiently educated to read and write their own tongue. 
Possibly this accounts for the almost superstitious reverence 
paid by ignorant and unlearned Chinese to their ” characters ” 
or written words. Paper on which they have been inscribed 
must not be put to ignoble uses. Indeed a man is paid to go* 
about the streets picking up wth a Jong fork all stray pieces of 
paper on which characters have been written, to save them from 
the desecration of being trodden under foot. Ultimately these 
are burnt, ceremoniously, and with incense. 

The spoken language has its difficulties also In the first 
place there Is *'*' Sfandarm " or ffie court language. This rs the 
spoken tongue of the Northern half of China, but with very 
varying pronunciation in different localities, that of Peking 
being considered the best. Mandarin can also be written in 
” character,” but until recent years there was no extensive 
literature in Mandarin, because it formed no part of a scholar’s 
equipment. Lately, howe^'cr, an earnest attempt has been 
made to raise the spoken Chinese various dialects, especially 
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Mandann, to the status of a literary or book language It is 
certain, in the process of tune, that these spoken dialects must 
form theu book or literary language Such has been the case 
in Europe Centuries ago, Latin \vas the \vntten language of 
Europe, but it uas superseded by the gradual formation of 
hteratures on the vulgar tongue of the vanous nations In hke 
manner, Wenh, the book language — ^the " Latin ” of Chma — 
also promises to be superseded by at least one of the important 
dialects of China probably by some form of llandann 

Not content wth the spoken Mandarm of the North of China, 
the South bristles \vith a formidable array of these so called 
dialects But each is in effect worthy the name of a language, 
for each is spoken by mdlions of people Offhand I can count 
seven oj these " dialects ” of the South Shanghai, Ningpo, 
Wenchow, Fukien, Swatow, Amoy, Canton Numerous resem 
blances in word sounds may be discovered, but the total differ- 
ence in most sounds is so great that no speaker of any one of 
them can understand a speaker of another 

WTien Sing Su reached Hong-Kong m 1882, it was Sunday, 
and he went to a Chinese church by way of introducing him- 
self to the Chinese language The preacher was a Cantonese 
The hop, skip, }ump, and bite of his talk so appalled the solitary 
young man that in the middle of the sermon he bowed his head 
in his hands 

" Oh God, however shall I learn such a ]erky language ? ' 
he ejaculated to himself But, after all, Cantonese ivas not 
the language gi\en bun to learn 1 

Fortunately the idiom or construction of sentences, is the 
same everywhere Books are written m Wenli, the “ Latin ” 
of Chma Thus in South China the most populated half of the 
country, a Westerner desiring to serve the people has the 
necessif}’ faid upon him of /earning pracfjcaffy two languages 
First there is \\'enli for his book lore, and then there is the 
evcrjday speech of the people among whom he elects to dwell, 
be they Ningpocse, Cantonese, Wenchowese, etc A few of 
the dialects had already been reduced to waiting by missionaries 
who used our A B C as their medium , but not so with the 
dialect of the City-of tlie-Soulh There Sing Su bad practically 
\nrgui sod for his efforts m that direction Moreover, the 
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Mandann spoken tongue is unknown in South China Strangely 
enough, however, the New Testament translated into Mandann 
by missionanes was found easier to read and understand, both 
by Chinese and foreigners, than was the orthodox Wenh or 
classical language Consequently this Mandann New Testa- 
ment was used by Christian Chinese in the churches . and it was 
with a copy of this that I and my opium smoking teacher 
started work 

In North China this language of the Mandann New Testa- 
ment IS the everyday speech of the people Happy are those 
Westerners whose easier fate sends them m that direction 
An Enghdi friend from Hankow expatiated on my lack of 
ivisdom in choosing the City-of the-South wherem to dwell 
As for me. I can learn a sentence from a Mandann book, 
go out in the street and repeat it to any one I may meet, and 
be understood — ^which you, with your temble dialect, cannot 
possibly do,'’ she remarked 

" True, too true," I told her , " but there are compensations 
My dialect is more endurable than the excessive heat of your 
summers 1 ” 

It was the dialect into which we had first to grope our way , 
and by ear only I The idiom appeared veiy pecuhar, and totally 
different from our Enghsh idiom If there is such a thing as a 
Chinese grammar, I have never seen it I have been told that 
there are rules but I do not know any one who can tell me what 
they are My pressing need was to be able to direct the un 
enlightened labours of the two raw Chinese men who served us 
dunng the day but conveniently disappeared into the void at 
night, since \ve had no sort of sleeping accommodation for them 
on the River's Heart Happily Sing Su had a good ear, and 
could learn easily through that gate, but mme automatically 
closed before such unknown sounds as our dialect produced 
Also I must needs sec with my eyes what the written equivalent 
of the sound looked hke on paper, in black and white, before I 
dared attempt to tell the coohe to wash the floor, or the cook 
to buy fish Thus, largely for my benefit, a handbook of every- 
day phrases sprang into being, written wnth the aid of our fnendly 
old English ABC, but ^vlth continental pronunciation 

Thus, out of our own exigcnaes and with the continued use 
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of our roman letters, there grew a pnmer, then a h3nnn book, 
and last of all a translation of the New Testament itself all in 
the dialect of the City of the South On the completion of the 
last, the tuo of us danced rather than plodded along our usual 
walk outside the East Gate But much water flowed under 
our bndges before that auspicious day 

Before leaving this sub)ect, altogether too recondite for simple 
explanation, let me add that Sing Su’s system of writing the 
colloquial speech was so simple, so easily grasped, that both 
Chmese and Westerners learned it rapidly and used it largely 
Ten years later, when an Engbsh colleague joined us, he could 
take the hymn book and straight away, though not under 
standing, sing hymns with the best, to the great puzzlement of 
the Chipese. 

“ How comes it,” they queried, ” that Mr Sea can sing, but 
cannot talk, Chinese ^ ” 

The Chmese have the amiable quality of saving the face of 
the Westerner by themselves keeping a straight one even at his 
most ludicrous mistakes, when we should have been convulsed 
with laughter We all have a store of these mistakes, and I 
am reminded of the lady who told her cook to buy, as she 
thought, a dish of strawbemes At long last he reappeared, 
explaining with what difficulty he had obeyed her behest, and 
presented her xvith a dish of — sheep’s tails I These m China 
are both large and fat But she received that for which she 
^sked And I would bespeak your sympathy Sing Su said 
he could always tell when I had been studying Chinese because 
of the dazed look on my face Small wonder, facing, as I did, 
two languages, the spoken and the ivntten Either of them 
alone would have been sufficiently upsetting to a beginner As 
I have shown before, there was no medium at the outset whereby 
teacher and learner could exchange even the simplest greetings 

Previously Sing Su had had a servant who knew how to cook 
English food and understood foreign ways of service It was 
in " the nature of things ’ as enunciated by Mr Mantalini, that 
this servant should commit some uncondonable offence and have 
to bedismissed justbefore I amxed on the scene Consequently, 
for a couple of years the trials of housekeeping nere to me a 
nightmare The incredibly difficult task I had of procunng 
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even ordinary bread that we could eat nearly brought me grey 
hairs It was humiliating for, in North country fashion,! had 
been drilled, at the instance not of my mother but of my father, 
prophetic soul, in almost cverjdhing pertaining to a household, 
including the mystenes of bread making 

" The drawing room in the afternoon, but the kitchen in the 
morning,” had been his aphorism concerning his only daughter 
In the City-of-the South my difficulty lay m the production 
of the yeast, which could not be bought, but had to be made 
afresh every baking occasion Cook and I kne^v the mgredients 
to perfection ” A pinch of hops, a slice or two of potato, and 
a teaspoonful of sugar ” , these innocent items had to be boiled 
together, put into a bottle with a little of ” the old leaven,” and 
left to ferment till the next day, when the mixture should, pro- 
perly speaking, have been ready for use All we produced by 
our combined efforts was bread too bad and sour to eat 1 
The dough refused to rise m the tins Eat the bread we 
could not I borrowed bread from all possible lenders, wth 
small hope of repayment, until I was ashamed Yet how 
we tended, as it were wth our lives, that bottle of yeast I It 
received more attention than many a babe In the cold 
weather it was encased m flannel and kept by the stove for fear 
of a chill It was studied and turned upside doivn occasionally, 
and sometimes given a drink at night All m vain I began 
to look upon yeast-making as the greatest chemical achieve- 
ment of time Sing Su’s descnption of one of our loaves wafe 
literally true ” So hard that not a chopper could cut it 1 ” he 
declared m later years ” Whereupon it served as a footstool 
After that we threw it mto the fire but it refused to bum A 
brick it went in , a brick it came out " 

To me, the ambitious and would be-honoured bread gi\er, 
those were bitter and mortifying days Of many failures this 
w as the least understood and one that to this day rouses in me 
a deep sense of impotence and injury I want to nse and fry 
again 

One evening v\hilc seated at our unavoidably frugal board, 
Chang-Ioa, our then cook — save the mark I— rushed in like a 
vvhirhnnd He had a sadly pock-marked face and such pro- 
truding cj cs that a v isitor once remarked that he certainly was 
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not behind the door when ejes were given out In real but 
comic despair he spread his hands " Another failure with the 
bread 1 ” he announced “ 1 can swallow it down no longer/’ 
that IS his failures, not the bread And he forthwith proposed 
to stop trying We let him 

Then, one day, out of the blue there stepped m a Celestial 
who asked nothing better than to come and do for us what was 
common knowledge throughout the city that we were unable to 
do for ourselves make yeast as well as bread SmgSu broke 
this news wth excited mien Ah Djang, I was told, had been 
brought by a fnend of his who explained that he had repented 
of the dehnquencies which had caused his dismissal from a 
former foreign master Moreover, his peccadilloes had paid so 
badly that e\ en the nether garments in which he now stood had 
been borrowed 1 

Ah Djang was installed m our kitchen — on due promise of 
future upright deahng His advent was as the coming of 
Spnng He proved to be the happy solution of our commis 
sanat troubles He made bread, and other things, fit for a king 
Do not be surprised if he reappear in our domestic annals , for 
he, and, later, his wife also, earned oar gratitude by years of 
good service I gladly lay this afiectionate tribute at their 
devoted feet— one pair of which had been, fashionably but 
cruelly, bound 

“ It IS the custom," she apologized 



CUAPTCn VI 


TROUBLES BEGIN 

I N the piping heat of June 1885 the house that was to be a 
dear home for twenty-five years ivas sufficienUy ready for 
habitation We were impatient to be out of our cramped 
quarters and on to our job Joyfully, but with affection, we 
bade adieu to our helpful fnends on the River's Heart and, our 
household stuff having preceded us, we were once more rowed 
across to the City-of-the-Soutli 
Not that womes or annoyances were left on the island J 
Wlien I had come across to the buddings to mark progress, I 
often found the workmen sitting smoking, contentedly contem- 
plating the work they had not done Sing Su had imported a 
Nmgpo man to varnish floors and doors, because ofosupenor 
skill and more lasting matcnal Nmgpo varnish is famous 
all over the country One day this man pointed out to us 
blemishes, and angrdy charged the men of the city, whom Sing 
Su had bargained he should employ, with purposely spoilmg his 
work. He also was a “ foreigner ’ in theu’ eyes 1 
It would be rash to recommend riots as a daily habit, but the 
one I knew most about had in it a soul of good People said I 
could not possibly have lived in the bouse in Petticoat Lane, 
which Sing Su's predecessor, also youthful had bought with 
much difficulty Probably its site and insanitaiy situation 
accelerated his death after less than three years’ service We 
now had spacious rooms and wide verandas, on the east side of 
one of which I stole many a good night’s sleep, despite the 
terrible heat of our summer weather We rejoiced in a beauti- 
ful view of the hoary, moss-grown, fern frmged city \vall which, 
though broken here and there, climbed up one hillside and ran 
down another, and had ting erh or small pavilions built on its 
highest points We could not see the nver itself, but from our 
upstairs veranda wth the thickly clustered low houses of the 
east suburb lying between, we had a glonous vista of the long 
stretch of bare mountains running sharply do%vn to the unseen 
river s bnnk on the further bank, amongst which towered Hart 
Peak Perhaps even more appealing than the beauty of the 
view was the fact that from our back window upstairs we could 
see the masts of s s Eternal Peace So we knew when she 
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arrived and ^^hen she left even if we faded to hear her cheer- 
ful hoot on approach, or blast of farewell on departure 

Being young, and having come to stay, we adventured 
several of our halfpennies, and in our front garden made good 
concrete paths and a gra^ lawn for tennis To this lawn the 
little community, including consul and commissioner, did cheer- 
fully resort, save when torrential rams turned the lawn into a 
swamp A fast set or two did more to generate a cheerful out- 
look on life than did the only alternative exercise, a monotonous 
badly flavoured walk Even the dear souls whose consciences 
hindered them from making a tennis court of their owti came 
and fought on ours, and were doubly welcome We planted 
trees, wallows and oranges and mulbemes, some of which almost 
grew while we watched We ate of the fruit thereof m a very 
short time, so rapid is production and fruition m tlie Turkish- 
bath season of South China I being chief gardener, we grew 
the finest and best tomatoes in the world bathed as they 
were, in intense sunshine 

We named our dwelling the White House , for it was white 
outside and too far awaiy from its more famous namesake to 
seem impertinent Tor years the w-UIs inside were also plain 
whitewash and against the dark shining floors and doors these 
did not look amiss, especially with a few* w-ater-colours to break 
the spaces As time passed, weprogressed, colounng and even 
painting our walls Tlie sting of whitewash hes in its having 
*to be often repxntcd, and the mess made by the workmen, with 
their futile little brushes, appalled me, and lasted almost until 
the process needed to be repealed 

Soon after setthng in the city. Sing Su disappeared into the 
countiy* I perforce spent the nights alone m the house wath 
the exception of my little simple-minded amah In tlie middle 
of the night on one of these occasions I was suddenly awakened 
b} blood-curdling shrieks I listened intently expecting to 
hear wild rushes to the rescue Kothing happened, nobody 
stirred So I too lay still letting I dare not wait upon I would 
Wlicn the slinll cnes came again I could bear it no longer, but 
sprang up and went out on to the \ cranda expecting that some 
shocking misdeed was liappening It was a beautifully dear 
night, a moon lllummctl the sicrpms C1I5, „|,ich cndcntlj 
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refused to share my alarm AH I could discern was the moving 
hght of a lantern, earned by some person invisible to me walking 
along under the wall of our adjoinmg narrow street Presently 
the invisible one again emitted the same weird cnes, which, 
coupled with no other demonstration of alarm, reassured me 
I decided to leave the solution of the mystery till the morning, 
and went back to bed, but my first question when Amah ap 
peared was as to the meaning of the hideous sounds 

I was told that a Chinese gentleman near by had a son danger- 
ously ill To nd him of the evd spmts supposed to be the cause 
of his condition, the father had risen m the night, put every- 
thing eatable outside, and closed all the doors and windows of 
his dwelhng, then had gone about the streets at midmght trying 
to fnghten away the evil spirits by the sounds I had heard He 
deserved to succeed 

There was no escaping the fact that, once in the city, real life 
began Crowds, mostly women with their attendants, came 
daily and stayed “ half a day,” that is, an interminable time 
The rich were clad m silks and satins, their black hair ^vas 
gummed down and neatly adorned with pearls, gold pms, and 
artificial flowers Their faces, from which every misplaced 
hair had been plucked, by women trained for the purpose, were 
thickly coated with powder Their bps were so carmmed that 
one suspects the present Western fashion was adopted from theirs 
of forty years ago On their fingers and wnsts ere often orna- 
ments of sohd gold and silver , for a Chinese m Oman’s do^^^y 
was usually sunk m these items, which could easily be turned 
into cash again if required A Chinese ^\oman once told me 
she thought little of our foreign jCMcUeiy' Was it not often 
hollow, and ins it not always made of alloyed gold or silver 
unlike theirs, which, at its best, is almost pure solid precious 
metal ? 

There came to us also the poor, with unadorned homely faces 
They were clad in clean cotton homespun doth, and neat 
trousere Nor were the latter alwajs covered by the short 
pleated skirt of greater respectability Kidi or poor were alike 
in tint all Ind, in different deg^rre, the tiny feet which repre- 
sented so much pirn and suffering, jet of which they were 
proud Tlie smaller the better Tlieir shoes were hand made 
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and prettily embroidered, and were often the work of their o%vn 
fingers, for a woman ivas usdess indeed if she could not make her 
ouTi shoes, soles mcluded It %vas an effort for many to ivalk 
up our easy bedroom staus , but they did it, bent on seeing 
everything We had to disabuse our minds of the idea that an 
Englishman's home is his castle And who knows what evil 
reports and rumours and real fears of the machinations of the 
" foreign devils ” were dispelled during those drawn-out visi- 
tations ^ Long afterwards we once called in a bricklayer to a 
smoky chimney upstairs As I watched him at his work he 
turned with a grin 

" Twenty years ago I hdped to build this chimney. What 
do you think we workmen said you would use such a dark hole 
for ? i To hide stolen babies in, and make medicine of them," ” 
heannounced Was not electric light stolenfromhumaneyes? 
He could smile now, however, over the exploded fallacy, for he 
had apprehended something of the True Light 

Once I went to visit our devoted Tsang-hng’s ivife She had 
a visitor from the country “ To morrow I will take you to see 
the Sz Mo's house,” she presently said to her Turning to me, 
she added, *' To us your house is heaven ” 

As I walked home I put that remark into my stomach — as is 
the Chinese phrase — and digested it I voiied that I uould 
ne\ er again groan over the double rows of nose-marks on our 
ncivly cleaned windows, put there by those who feared to come 
• inside, but dared to look We represented sweetness, cleanli- 
ness, light — in short, ingredients of an earthly Paradise which 
was our accustomed hentage, but whichwas as yet unattainable 
by tliem 

About this time we made the acquaintance of a young man 
of twenty whom we learned to know' well, and whose influence 
i,i reght iKCs/rrc osi'w.wkvriftV? Hts Aonre a 

large house m a small family \ dIage tucked asray, as so many 
are, m a raa me m the hills \Micn Ah Shah first came to see us, 
he ctamincd our possessions with the \ igilancc of a detective 
I was really concerned when he lighted upon our canteen, and 
wislied I had taken the precaution to lock U up The rows of 
sharp, sinning steel kniv'cs therein displayed were palpably 
ready for diabolical u‘c— on the babies stored in the chimney ! 
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Nothing stopped Ah Shah But when he took hold of the orna- 
mental cover of our Amencan stove, and at came off in his 
hand, he was terrified and dropped it like a hot brick The 
bang ought to have broken the only nice thing about the stove, 
but did not Ah Shah*s companion urged the fight of time 
and the existence of other city joys So at last he left , but 
regretfully 

“ I could take pleasure here all day,’* said he 

On Sunday Ah Shah went with us to church, to hear the 
strange doctrine The bold foreign woman walked ahead, 
whereas she ought to have come toiling painfully behind her 
menfolk on her “ two and a half inch golden lihes " — her bound 
feet Unheard by me, Ah Shah asked Sing Su an embarrassing 
question " What is the queer thing Mrs Su wears stichmg out 
behind ? Our women don’t have it Would it not look better 
m front ? ’’ he queried 

1 never elicited the reply he received , but from that day my 
recently imported " dress improver,” my bustle — then m vogue 
an England— disappeared for ever I burnt the silly thing 
with difficulty, for the pieces of steel refused to melt 

I now began to know some of the women uho became, as time 
moved on, my fast friends Dear little neat, plump, round 
faced Pai loa Na — so called after her eldest son. Pai loa — was 
a good soul who withstood every temptation to desert us or our 
cause She and I have often chuckled together as she has told 
me of the bodily fear with which she first came to hear what we 
had to say, and of the dreadful possibilities her neighbours 
prophesied for her They wmed her that if she came once, 
we should give her medicine that would compel her to come 
again This we did 1 Before she learnt to trust the foreigners 
one God her fear of evil spmts led her a fine dance As dusk 
approached, she would shut herself up in her house, not daring 
to open the door till daylight, lest the demons lurking in the 
dark streets should rush in and destroy her household She 
lost her terrors, because a Vision of the Holy One Wiom she 
described as '* white and glistering,” appeared to her, she said, 
dnving away the evil spirits for ever 

Pal loa’s mother kept the frith until she died , and life, no 
less than death, w as robbed of its fears for her She was a good 
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his congregation that on the following Sunday there would be 
no dinner, but that he would present each of them with a basket 
— ^in which to bring their own I 

Canng as we did almost more for the trust and confidence of 
our Chinese than anything else on earth, it was grievous when 
we began to feel they were suspicious of our motives We 
denied ourselves many simple comforts in those days lest they 
should think, or say, that we cared more about our own w ell- 
bemg than about supplying needy Chinese with a free meal 
once a week One mcident reveals the state of my mind at that 
time At the end of the week I asked Smg Su what I should 
arrange for our Sunday dinner, he having been longer on the 
spot than myself - ' 

*' I am tired of feeble, skinny chicken,” he cheerfully replied , 

” buy a goose I” v 

As matters were, this rather alarmed me From the Chinese 
standpoint a goose was a luxuiy, though from ours not an 
extravagant one The cost then, but not now, was about one 
and sixpence However, I kept my objections to myself, and 
told the cook to buy the goose, carefully instructing him to 
prepare it all on the Saturday I expected that thus it w ould 
be safely hidden away out of sight m our safe, knowing that our 
kitchen would be, as it usually was, a rendezvous for a number 
of our flock Imagine my consternation when I saw at seven 
o’clock on Sunday morning that detestable cook proudly putting 
the finishing touches to the goose, and surrounded by ail 
interested group of .those whom I least wished to know of its 
existence 

We went to church, and after the service called m at the 
adjoinmg church house provided lor country visitors Ilere, 
amongst others, was the distant, stand*ofiish Lj dia Here, too, 
was Z-loa, a friendless man wc hid (tken on to our premises 
and nursed when attacked by t)rphoid, and who was out for (he 
first time that day 

“ Is Z-lo’i stajang here for dinner ? ” asked Sing Su, happy 
that E-loa could tlius go a-v isiting after his illness 

" Tltore IS no p'at ” — that is, "nothing to cal with the rice ” 
—answered Lj dia disdainfully', “ for him ” 

We went home, and I felt discouraged to the last degree I 
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■went upstairs, lay on ray bed, and let the ivaters overflow me 
At one o’clock the bell rang, and hungry, expectant Sing Su sat 
down at table and waited, but no Sz Mo appeared Ultimately 
he sought me, and found me l 5 ung there, still in tears 
“ ^^^lat IS the matter^ ” he cned Man like, he had been 
untouched by the thmgs that had cut me to the heart 
" It IS that goose.” I sobbed “ I will not touch it ” 

Then my meaning dawned on him, and sittmg down beside 
me, he began . 

“ Now look * Don’t be foohsh We cannot hve like the 
people here, and we are not gorag to try We shall do what we 
think right, and leave the consequences " 

In the end I was persuaded to go do^vn and partake of the 
dehcacy, than which bitter herbs bad been more palatable 
But it was a sobered meal, and at its close the remamder of the 
goose was cut into portions, and sent round to one and another 
of those most likely to need it This cheered me considerably 
In after j ears, if I wished to illustrate to Western fnends the 
hardly won conGdence of our Chinese fnends, I would exclaim 
“ Now3da}s, if I think fit to hang out half a dozen legs of 
mufton from Shanghai, 1 can do it with impunity I ” 

But the result of the vanous troubles was a defection, which 
we could ill afford Yet a decrease ma> be the ver> best that 
could happen, though Inrd to bear at the time if the nucleus 
left be as small as ours was ^\^len we gathered in the new 
"church, which we then accounted large, the congregation was 
so small, and the atmosphere, seemed, to me at least so chilly 
and depressing that I turned coward '* Had we not better 
return to the small street chapel until our numbers increase ? ” 
Ijqucncd 

Sing Su treated this pohej with the contumeb it deserved 
” Wlvvtl Dvscowwge the loyal owes vw that ? Ncvcil 
Tlie difficulties were increased a thousand fold by the im 
perfect understanding which Sing Su then possessed of the 
people s mentalit> It was incredibl> bard if not impossible 
to reacli the bottom of anj happening Pnvatclj we each 
asked ourselves if we. personallj, were to blame for this appar* 
ent vnthdnwal of God s snn«dime Tlie onl} cause I could 
think of was the removal of the house from close, ill smelling 
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Petticoat Lane to a healthier, and vastly pleasanter, part of the 
city. If that were it, then the White House might bum. Had 
it been devoured by the fiery element which yearly destroys so 
many homes in the City-of-the-South, I should have rejoiced, 
and been content to Jive in any miserable building ^ve could 
obtain. Such is the blessed abandon of youth. 

Happily the house did not bum. Its occupancy has long 
ceased to disturb my mind, for it was certainly a great instru- 
ment in keeping us, and others too, alive to carry on. 

Theprospectsdarkenedratherthan lightened. When weleft 
the city for the first time, compelled to visit Ningpo, one of us 
wondered as we walked down to our little s s. Eternal Peace, on 
an October evening, if it were ever possible to wish to return to 
such a heart-breaking place and people. In a moment of deep 
despondency, even Sing Su exclaimed : 

“ If Chang deserts us, I’ll go home.” 

Then, as if ashamed of such faint-heartedness, he quickly 
added : 

” No 1 If he too goes, I will start afresh.” 

And Chang did not desert us ; nor did we turn tail. 



Ill A CITY-OF-THE-SOUTH 


CHAPTER VII CHANG OF THE GOLDEN HEART 

D O you ask. Who is Chang ’ 

One of the best men that ever lived He it was who, dur- 
ing the Riot, spent the night in prayer and a vain searching of 
the streets till, at length, he discovered Sing Su m the yamen 
where the official had compelled him to stay ivhile the mob, 
undeterred, worked its sweet will on his premises 
When Sing Su ^\ent to Shanghai for change of scene, and to 
meet his future "anchor,” Chang went too, and there on arrival 
I made his acquamtance NowChangwasnot asgood looking as 
ate many Chinese , but as he stood before me with the deferen- 
tial air with which he always so mistakenly regarded me, I saw 
a man who earned well his tall bony frame He was clad in the 
orthodo'c loose gannenls, and ivas shod ivitli the thick cloth 
soled working man's shoes of China Not only was his face 
clean shaven, but the front half of his head also, as was the cus 
tom , and his unruly black hair, plaited into a queue or pigtail, 
uas finished off with a black tassel which reached almost to his 
ankles 

His face \vs.s plam and yellow, his cheek bones high, his mouth 
wde Indeed, Inland China ^vas wnt large on every Ime of him 
How we loved and respected him 1 Increasingly so as the years 
rolled on, revealing his worth and his unswerving devotion, not 
so mucli to us as to a cause he accounted great Chang, or 
Gold, uTis his surname, and had we tned, we could not have m- 
vented a better, or one more indicative of his nature Even at 
first sight there u’as something about Mr Gold which impressed 
me and gave me confidence Was it the look of other worldh- 
ness, the faculty of, as it were, appraising the value of things m 
this life in the light of the larger life ^ It et later he also proved 
himself no mean judge of men or motii'es m this world 

Mr Gold ow ed httle or nothing to education or social standing 
Indeed he w as illiterate until he began to study Chnstian litera- 
ture So far as I e%er learnt, he had not a single relative in the 
world In business he used to earn two hundred dollars a jear, 
a respectable livelihood m those dajs He had been a maker of 
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the gold and silver paper money which, when burned at the 
grave, provides money for the use of the departed in the next 
life One cannot tclJ which to admire most, the ease with which 
the spirit world could be deceived, or the credulity of the devo- 
tees Tlicse beheved that their gilt paper money, made by the 
ton, and which no bank or person would accept for practical 
purposes, was by the mere act of burning transformed into 
valuable com of the spirit realm Nor do I know if it was the 
interminable discourses of Mr Yang — Mr. Willow, in English — 
or the short ones of j oung Sing Su that opened the eyes of 
Chang’s understanding What is certain is that, after a short 
period of listening, his spirit w'as so stured by the new ideas 
that he found he could no longer make his idolatrous paper 
money To continue would, metaphorically, be to bum his 
own soul also The eventful day came when Chang with one 
bold stroke divested himself of his two hundred dollars a year 
and began life again and as a pedlar 

But Chang had a young wife and her mother to feed They, 
naturally, were up in arms against this summer madness which 
would assuredly bring the spectre of want to their door If my 
knowledge of women is correct, they gave him a roasting which 
was far from metaphysical In Mr Gold’s efforts to provide his 
" mside ones " with their bowls of nee, all pnde of place and 
position went by the board With bamboo carrying pole slung 
over his unaccustomed shoulder, from which hung the two 
baskets contammg his simple wares, he made long journeys into* 
the country on foot Consider the liardship of it In addition 
to these tedious journeys taking him out of tus well-wom artisan 
city groove, his absences also deprived him of his much-needed 
spiritual sustenance Workmg thus, long and late, he could 
only earn about sixty or seventy dollars a year Yet he ever 
contended that, from a worldly point of view, he was now better 
off " When I earned more, I lost it in gamblmg and similar 
vices,''* he said which I personally find hard to believe from 
jny ejcpenence of him 

The stars m their courses fought for Chang About this time 
Sing Su needed help in his house Not a Boy for the nicer work 
of the house, but a common coolie to wash the floors, sweep the 
yard, carry the water, clean the shoes, bnng in burdens from the 
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steamer — m a \vord, to perfonn eveiy menial task in a house 
^\he^e there ^\as nothmg whatever “laid on,” and in a land 
where coolies are literally beasts of burden because there are no 
other means of gettmg thmgs done e\<»pt by man pow er Be- 
hevung Chang to be honest. Sing Su offered the post to him at 
the customary wage of fifty dollars a year, and the post was 
gladly accepted 

Thus, from being a respectable tradesman, Chang accepted 
duties m the service of the despised foreigner, in order to have 
the pnvilege of regular attendance at divane service After- 
wards, while living on the Riser’s Heart, our own exigencies led 
to Chang’s being promoted to the position of our cook 

" It IS a shame to keep a genuinely good man hke Chang 
hiding bis light under the bushel of our kitchen,” said Sing Su 
one day “ I want to send him out into the country as a 
colporteur " 

No trained servants were to be had and where to find another 
man ^vUlmg e\cn to attempt our foreign cooking we had no 
idea Nevertheless Sing Su called Chang into our little room 
o\ erlooking the n\ cr 

" Chang,” said he, “ wc need a new colporteur Tlie wages 
are the same that you ha\e as our ser\ant, but the work is 
harder and may often be dangerous, and you mil have to bear 
much insult \\ ill you undertake it ’ ” 

I had been there but a few months, and did not know enough 
of the language to understand what CInng replied But I knew 
by the sudden light from snthm winch glonficd his face what 
the reply was m essence 

” Wiat did he say ? ' I asked when he had gone 
” He saj's that he rejoices to ha\c the pnvilege, and will go 
into the Den of Lions if need be 
lie Ind Ins wash, and was oftener there than was pleasant to 
us \\c found a worse cook, and later, on one of their journej’s 
together, Chang confided in Sing Su 
" It IS difficult to be honest in a foreigner’s kitchen,” said he 
In the cook’s hands was the bujang ol all that was bought 
Tins earned with it Uie great opportunity of o\*cr-chargmg, or 
"squeezing ’ a percentage on every article purchased, whidi 
percentage \*anes wath the avance of the cook Wc wall not 
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enter into the moral of " squeeze " I have heard a Westerner 
defend it, on tlic ground of its being a recognized custom, a 
commission, a percentage, and consonant with inadequate 
a\agcs I know of a servant who, on being charged with it, re- 
torted that were he serving a Chinese master he should do it to 
a larger extent , neglecting to state that under a Chinese master 
he received less than a living wage, and therefore squeezing was 
expected of him I also know that every Western housewife 
m China strives to clirninalc it to the utmost of her power, that 
w itli honest Chang it was a difliculty, and that its practice from 
the Iiighcst to the lowest Chinese ofBaals has been, and still is, 
the bane of Chinese life Of course, reasons can be given, and 
excuses, for it During another epoch of noting in the City of- 
tlie-South — this tune against their own imndanns — tlv* wfe of 
one of them came to see me, and dunng our talk told me some 
interesting things One was that lier husband only received 
as his salary eight hundred dollars, Me\ican, a year It was 
impossible for them to Jive on IJus Hence the necessity to 
squeeze, and together we bemoaned the system that com- 
polled It 

I do not know what first drove Sing Su into the countiyside 
Was it a sort of prescience , or was it disappointment with the 
sophisticated city folk etemaUy set on gam ? Certain it is he 
went thither as soon as his acquaintance with the language 
enabled him to avoid a few of the thousand and one pitfalls into 
which it invites the foreigner to fall On those early expedi- 
tions Chang was his one constant companion Together they 
went in every possible direction in boats, on foot, up hill and 
doivn dale When distances were too great, they each rode m 
a three piece mountain chair This was made simply by tying 
three pieces of smooth wood together with string, oneior the 
seat, one Tor a 6acii-resf, and' tfle 1:1111x1’ wirfh iVngtiieireu’ 
for a foot-rest This provided a comfortable collapsible seat 
when hanging between light bamboo poles from the shoulders of 
a couple of sturdy bill men, one in front, the other behmd 
Together Chang and Sing Su shared the same drenchings, and 
ate the same local produce with a zest inspired by sharp hunger 
and long intervals Chang xvas as much w ithout the superiority 
complex as are some Westerners To him the Good News was 
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never a foreign importation, and lost none of its value because 
brought to him from a far off country, and by the hands of a 
stranger Whenever an inqmry came — and often wthout — the 
two would hie them to one or other of the villages of the plain or 
hamlets m the hills A countryman out of curiosity would visit 
us m the city, leaving behind a suggestion that a call on him in 
his distant home would not be unacceptable The slenderest 
human clues were eagerly followed Some broke beneath the 
strain but more often they ended m what was sought — an open- 
mmded commimity responsive to the best that called to them 
Physically it was killi ng work Not an ounce of comfort or 
a moment of quiet except when on the road from one place to 
another Life ivas a long workmg picmc, and Smg Su had 
enough picnics to last him the rest of his days They had ir- 
regular meals and little, sometimes no sleep They needed 
tongues of silver and throats of brass when addressmg those big, 
swaying, cunous, pushing noisy, and — it might easily be — dan- 
gerous crowds, m village streets or enclosed ancestral temples 
Once Chang was out alone, breaking new ground On his return 
I asked what success he had had 
“ Oh, splendid," was his reply " They would not allow me 
to go to bed at all \ ” 

They had kept him busy the whole day and night, telling this 
astonishing story of God's love lor every man Yet Chang was 
no orator Most of lus knowledge was gamed from his study of 
theBible and hymn book \Vhenstandinguptospeak, especially 
in the city, he would humbly apologize for his lack of culture 
and ability, until at last Smg Su suggested he had better stop, 
or they vould begin to take him at lus own valuation 

Chang ^vas selfless I never knew him ask anythmg for him- 
self , personal considerations lay outside him I can picture 
him taking, deprecatingly, what was offered, and which u as his 
just due But never by any stretch of imagination can I 
imagine him asserting lus claim to be put on a level with his 
young ** Elder Brother " and beloved fnend, m any particular. 
Rather he w ould pray 

" Oh, that I may be counted worthy to wash the disciples’ 
feet ! " 

No persecution was too violent, no station too distant, to 
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frighten Chang A\'hen lie became a regular in tfic Chnstian 
•army, and a servant to his own people, the rule was three weeks 
in the country and one week at home Again and again, on 
arming m the city after an arduous time. Sing Su had to tell 
him that an imperative ciy for help had just come in from some 
far-away place m precisely the opposite direction Without a 
moment’s hesitation ivould come Chang's response 

" I must go there," he would say 

" But you are tired, worn out." urged Sing Su , though, truth 
to tell, he knew of no other to send To go himself would be to 
make matters worse very often, like flaunting a red flag in front 
of a bull Chang w ould go home — ^happily to a now sympathetic 
household— change his clothes, and be off again 

In one place, on Sunday, men stood wth guns attach end 
of the village, threatening the hves of any who came to service 
The people naturally said they were afraid 

" Come," said Chang, " and whoever hurts you shall first lay 
me low " Taking their courage m both hands, they came 
Chang used the emollient of gentle persuasion, and once more 
the situation was saved 

Alas, at the end of five years a stop was forcibly put to his 
activities One evening on reachmg the river, after a long 
tramp that tired him to the point of exhaustion, he found no 
boat to bnng him back the further twenty miles to the city 
After waiting some tune he espied a water barge crawling its 
tardy way cit3^vards where the drought had dried up the welh. 

He was granted a passage, but the only available seat ^vas the 
narrow thwart on which stands the mast The boat itself was 
full to the brim ivith water A weary Chinese can sleep almost 
an3rwhere So Chang m his recumbent position had no diHi 
culty in that Alack, the boat gave a jerk I Poor Chang 
ibuntf himsefl'heacf over fieeis in the cargo of water JlJVenciVeif 
through, as was also the change of clothing he earned m the 
double ended cotton bag which the travellmg Chinese shngs 
over his shoulder, Chang had no choice but to sit for hours in 
his sodden garments, facing the chilly night wand 

Inflammation of the lungs followed, consumption supervened 
Sad the day and dark the forebodings when, for a month Chang 
lay at the point of death He won through and hved eight or 
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ten years longer, but never again, spite of valiant attempts, 
was he able to do that which he loved best on earth In his re- 
tirement he was still a tower of strength, and his httle house was 
the rendezvous of those who needed wholesome advice or warm 
sympathy Nor did men m higher positions disdain to visit 
him and seek his counsel Many a mystery was elucidated by 
fais knowledge and judgment When Smg Su faded to fathom 
a perplexity he would wait till evemng, then quietly find his way 
through the by-i\’ays to Chang’s httle domam , almost certain 
to receive there the guidance he needed Once m our own house 
somethmg went wrong There was a spirit, an atmosphere we 
neither liked nor understood What could be the matter ? 
Whilst we were puzzling, along came Mr Midnight Dzang — so 
called because he rarely paid us a visit before lo pm or left 
before midnight Chang had sent a message by him 
** Get nd of j^ur cook,” he said 
We took his advice, and speedily the barometer rose 
No one entered the narrow gate into the church \nthout liis 
imprimatur, and many disputes that might ha\ e grown to trouble- 
some dimensions he settled Yet withal, he ^vas himself beyond 
reproach, and no breath of scandal or suspicion touched him No 
man or woman spoke ill of him, to the best of my knowledge 
His enforced retirement was a terrible loss In the course of the 
years, other and abler men came on the scene , but his was the 
devotion and faithfulness that was eager for the laborious post, 
the forlorn hope, and when we badly needed such zeal ^Vhen 
the people at Crag Head attacked our newly formed station, 
destroyed the furniture, beat the Christians leaving one on the 
ground for dead , and when none dared go from the city to 
gather the scattered flock together agam, it ivas Chang who said 
" Let me go J " 

Though we cannot say Chang has like the centurion ‘ built 
us a synagogue,” wc can say that he helped largely m the found- 
ing and buildmg up of forty ten m each of four large districts 
Sad to say, Mrs Chang died some years before him, leaving 
belimd three httle girls One day he slowly toiled the w ell worn 
road to Sing Su s study, and mto his Iistenmg ears poured the 
talc of her long and tender nursing and devotion during his 
drawn-out illness The tears ramed down his thm cheeks as he 
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detailed instances of licr devotion. When he followed her to the 
grave, their three young daughters came under our protection, 
and formed a nucleus for further expansion towards girls’ 
education. 

Dear Golden Heart had one lack, for which he could not be 
held responsible. He had no funny-bone in his mental com- 
position ; no sense of humour. Life was too big and momen- 
tous a tiling for laughter or jokes or light comments. Can one 
wonder ? I have lingered over Chang and antedated some of 
the events by years, because Chang, Sing Su, and I began a 
new life together on the picturesque River's Heart, iforeover, 
his whole soul was vith us • his heart was as our heart. Those 
six months on the River's Heart together were, so to speak, a 
.vestibule to the lively experiences on which we entered^vheri we 
moved over to start our twenty-five years’ life in the Cify-of-the- 
South. 



CHAPTER VIll 


A WOMAN WITHOUT A NAME 


/VFTER a month in the City of the Peaceful Wave, that is 
.lx Ningpo, dunng the late autumn of 1885 , 1 for my part re- 
turned home to the City of the South wth a totally different 
outlook on life there The reason was not far to seek With us 
journeyed our infant daughter on the first of her many future 
travels up and doivn the great Flouery Land 
How the Chinese admired her white skin I They said 
" How white ! White as snow, white as snow ! *' But of her 
httle Anglo Saxon nose they said How lugh is her nose I 
Higher than any grown woman's in our city ' 

Yet m the City of the Peaceful Wave I had temporarily an 
old ChJhese nurse wth a beautiful Roman nose Where she 
obtained it is still a mystery cthnologically but there it was 
We reached home on Christmas Eve, with no possibility of 
Chnstmas fare To add to our joys, the next day I began to 
shake with ague Outu’ardly circumstances remained unpro 
pitious but with courage strangely reinforced by the presence of 
a helpless babe I could face them all Typhoons of aggressive 
disaffection might rage around us, the chilly blasts of indifference 
\e\us None of these things mattered for u ere they not out 
side our charmed circle and incapable of harming the love peace, 
and joy vhich dnelt securely avilhin ? 

, The Chinese yield to none in the love of little children Tliey 
are far gone in frenzy before they wJJ harm a hair of a child s 
bead Rather they will over indulge them , and so great is the 
intense interest a foreign child has created that it has on occa 
Sion sa\cd its parents from violence This happened in the 
proud, contemptuousanti foreign Citj of Auspicious Peace near 
us Some British friends used to find their necessary passage 
through this city of haughtj scholarship inj thing but peaceful 
Tliey Mould breathe a sigh of relief nhen thc> succeeded in 
scurry ing through unhurt \\Tiat a clianged attitude uhen new 
Baby 01 i\ e accompanied them I Slones curses insults ^ ile 
names applied alike to consul and missiomry, u-cre forgotten in 
the eager desire to look upon tint mar\cl of tlicir vorld— a 
foreigner s infant 

Dimng the a« W uplieai-il of rSgi t?ic wliolc \ angtsze Valley 

(3 
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uas ablaze with the burning of foreign buildings, nets were the 
order of the day, and it was impossible for ^Vestem people to 
walk safely in the streets. An Enghshnoman, wth whom I 
bad travelled out, was seeking to escape from an mated mob 
do\vn a quiet lane, when a Chinese woman appeared at her 
door, infant in arms Realizing instantly the Engbshuoroan’s 
peril, she held out her child 
" Take it 1 ” she cned 

The exquisite gift was thankfully accepted Clasped together, 
the two found a safe asylum in the house of another fnendly 
Chinese Venly, it could be said of China that a Little Child 
shall lead her 

At home in the White House my small amah heard me say 
Darling ” so often, that when the women asked fh£ child s 
name she responded " Da ling ' And " Da ling Miss '* she 
remained tiU this day to many of them I did not correct 
Amah knovnng that none of the folk could twist their tongues 
round her English name for there is no letter ‘ r " in our 
Southern dialect Baptized “ Dorothy ” by the Veteran in our 
Service in Ningpo, that she was to be registered. Sing Su decreed, 
as a Bntish subject m his o\vn port of the South , and on amval 
he communicated this wish to our consul Back came the certifi- 
cate of our country, duly stamped and signed, but inscribed 
' Dorothea ” We let it stand, as providing the young lady ivif h 
her choice of names in the future On meeting the consul, how^ 
ever, Sing Su ventured to suggest that his mstructions had been 
altered 

Oh,’ replied the consul, ” I thought Dorothea Gift of God 
the better name nearer the onginal Greek you know I ’ 

But it was “ Da hng ” that became the household word 
When a little daughter appeared in golden hearted Chang s 
Jrocrsehoilii she rece/«''ee! the sarae appellation X \2 hnff Chanff 
and Da ling Su m later years grew to know each other well 
Later, two other small girls daughters of our Chinese fnends 
were also so called 

In those days women servants — amahs — ^were particularly 
hard to find and no wonder Their bound feet unfitted them 
tocopewthus "large-footed,' striding Westemwomen whose 
ways without exception were peculiar and past finding out 
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Doubtless fear had also mudi to do with their reluctance to come 
under our roof The street cry of " devils and barbanans ” 
might be founded on fact, and they themselves receive some 
unpleasant confirmation of it m theu: o^vn persons Methought 
the little woman who first consented to serve us gave proof one 
day of this fear, then possessed by the majority After she had 
been with us some months, I once raised my hand, but m a smil- 
ing, playful, and wholly friendly gesture, intendmg to pat her 
affectionately on the shoulder In a flash I saw my mistake 
With terror ivntten on her face, she shrank away — expecting a 
blow 1 Ever after, I kept my hands to myself 

During the time this woman held office as nurse. Da ling's skm 
became most irritable and red, and when I kissed her, she had 
a salty sharp taste Pondenng over this peculiarity, a thought 
struck me I betook me to the puff box in the baby's basket, 
and was amazed to find the contents also tasted salt and sharp 
Then the explanation burst on me For days the poor child had 
been liberally puffed iTith extra strong American baking-powder. 
And by myself as well as Amah The powder was beautifully 
fine, and the operation often perfonned at dusk I invited 
Amah to accompany me to the storeroom cupboard 

“ Show me,” I said, ” the box you took the baby’s powder 
from last tune ” 

She took doivn the little round tin of baking powder, in size 
^and shape totally dissimilar from the large square cardboard 
box which I had been at such pains to point out as the source 
of her future supply 

Perhaps this will be as good a place as any in which to admit 
that, from one aspect, my first seven years in China ^^ere a keen 
disappomtment. Brought up amongst men. as I had been, I 
had come ^vlth possibly almost a mascuhne idea of doing \sork, 
ol''''makmginyprtwncM’dnV,’'as‘^iVjrfsuAuqtnnTAy‘fiLnira.’saia’ 
Greatly hoping to do one kind of uork, I uas required to do 
another. \Vhat I actually accomplished ^vas Lttle mom than 
the ordinary — or extraordmary — ^\%oman's lot of makmg a home, 
of staying there, and being the mother of o delightful children 
Both language and climate proved an endless source of mental 
and physical imtabilily, against which one had to fight wath 
every inch of courage and every ounce of cheerfulness at one's 
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command, or be reduced to the position of a nonentity, which is 
so displeasing to many women. And, oh, the lapses ! 

I succeeded in gathering the women round me in the study. 
Pai-loa's mother and Chang-he’s mother were, of course, among 
them ; and on these patient folk I practised what I had learned 
of their speech — and some that I had not 1 Doubtless some 
came out of curiosity, but a fair number never lost interest and 
were as regular as the sun in the heavens in attendance. On one 
of these occasions in came a girl of sixteen. In her arms was a 
boy almost as tall as herself, his long legs hanging helplessly 
down to her o%vn feet. Not liking the look of him, I called in 
Sing Su, who asked what was the matter with him. 

*' He is just starting wth the Big Guest (smallpox),” said the 
girl readily. Measles, in native parlance, is the ” Little Guest.” 

” Then you had better take him home, for we foreigners do 
not like to take that complaint,” ^vas Sing Su's suggestion. 

Seated on my lap at the time was little Da-ling, but vaccina- 
tion had already been perfonned on her. This had been done 
by a young amateur, a British member of the Customs, who was 
said to be efficient in this matter. But when the same operator 
vaccinated Sing Su from her, as was the method in those days, 
there ^vas serious trouble. I greatly feared Sing Su would lose 
his arm, and for a week scarcely a bite passed bis bps. 

It was as difficult to find a House-Boy os to find an Amah. 

We had to experiment. One of our failures was a tailor wlio^ 
thought lie would like to see if serving the foreigner was easier 
than sitting cross-legged all day sewing. He it was who, when 
he cleaned a room, swept the dust into a comer, there to uait 
till the pile was thought large enough to remove. He returned 
to his trade, and the Bread-maker's nephew took his place. Now 
I had yet quite a few household gods, and in sucli immature 
hands these fared badly. It w’as break, break, break, until there 
threatened to be nothing left to break. I believe I stood the 
ordeal reasonably well until one evening u hen a lovely hot-u'ater 
jug, soft pink and dull gold, was rutldessly suept off the fable 
and broken into twenty pieces by the callow youth. My mother 
had instantly bought it for me when I had .admired it in the far- 
off North-countiy sliop, just before leaWng for China. I confess 
I ducked my head and wept cloud. Tliis emotion— not the 
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breaking of the jug — roused Smg Su to wrathful expostulation 
Muth Ah Djang, cook and bread maker, who proceeded to ad- 
mmister condign punishment, coupled wth loud vituperation — 
for our benefit — on the careless wight AU of which failed to 
restore my pretty Enghsh jug 

We decided to give Pai loa Na’s youngest son a chance He, 
Pai shi, had youth on his side, and he remained wath us for 
years He it was who escorted me to ray first wedding feast 
Anxiety lest my manners should bring disgrace on him led him, 
shyly, to instruct me how to behave at table, as we walked 
thither To the best of my recollection my most senous faux 
pas would be to place my chopsticks awry on the table When 
not engaged in conveying some moisel to my mouth my chop- 
sticks must be laid do\vn close together, with mathematical pre 
cision at my nght, and plumb with the edge of the table But 
m those days, and in spite of so simple an example, Chinese 
etiquette seemed such a complicated and exact science that I 
soon gave it up in despair Sheltering myself behind my ** out- 
side barbarian " ignorance of polite usages I was excused much 
and received courteous consideration 
One of my great perplexities xvas how to speak of, or to, a 
Chinese woman There seemed to be a different appellation for 
her in every walk of life She was to be addressed in the capa- 
city of Wife of Teacher So-and So, or as the Wife of Workman 
^o-and So If she had a son these distinctions shrank into 
nothingness and she was spoken of by everybody as his Mother 
Tlius my good fnend Pai loa Na was styled the Mother, or Na, 
of Pai loa, he being her eldest son 

A woman ser^ant I had in the house later was called by me 
just *' Amah,” or ‘ Nurse” One day being unwell, and seeing 
much of her, I thought I would sliortcn the weary hours by ask- 
jxig inr 1 httJe ao this jjj\nJvcd subject 
” Amah ” I brascly began tell me, what is jour name ? ” 
r or quite a time she giggled gaily at such an amusing question 
‘ I ha\ e none, ' at length she replied 
Then she added, as if it were something to be proud of 
" Nor do I know the > car northcdaj.wheniwasbom I have 
nev cr asked m> mother I only know it was somewhere in the 
twelfth moon — December — and tliat I am about thirtj ” 
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command, or be reduced to the position of a nonentity, which is 
so displeasing to many women And, oh, the lapses ! 

I succeeded m gathenng- the women round me in the study 
Pai loa's mother and Chang he’s mother were, of course, among 
them , and on these patient folk I practised what I had learned 
of their speech — and some that I had not ! Doubtless some 
came out of curiosity, but a fair number never lost interest and 
were as regular as the sun m the heavens m attendance On one 

of these occasions m came a girl of sixteen In her arms was a 
boy almost as tall as herself, his long legs hanging helplessly 
down to her own feet Not hking the look of him, I called in 
Sing Su, who asked what was the matter with him 

" He is just starting with the Big Guest (smallpox) *’ said the 
girl readily Measles, in native parlance, is the ' Little Guest " 

“ Then you had better fake him home, for we foreigners do 
not like to take that complaint," was Sing Su’s suggestion 
Seated on my lap at the time ms little Da ling but viccina 
tion had already been performed on her This had been done 
by a young amateur, a Bntish member of the Customs, who was 
said to be efficient in this matter But when the same operator 
vaccinated Sing Su from her, as was the method m those da} s 
there was serious trouble I greatly feared Sing Su would lose 
his arm and for a week scarcely a bite passed his bps 
It was as difficult to find a House-Boy as to find in Amah 
We had to expenment One of our failures was a tailor who^ 
thought he would hke to see if serving the foreigner was easier 
than sitting cross legged all day sewng He it was who. w hen 
he cleaned a room, swept the dust into a comer, there to wait 
till the pile was thought large enough to remove Ho returned 
to his trade, and the Bread maker’s nephew took his place Now 
I had yet quite a few household gods and in such immature 
these/ared badJj' Ji naslvcoX, Iw^X break, nntU there 
threatened to be nothing left to break I behev e I stood the 
ordeal reasonably w ell until one cv entng w hen a 2oi ely hot 
jug, soft pink and dull gold, was ruthlessly swept off the table 
and broken into tw enty pieces by the callow } outh Jly mother 
hid instantly bought it for me when 1 had admired it in the far- 
oflNorth-countryshop, just bcforcIeavung/orChma Icon/ess 
I ducked m3 head and wept aloud Tins emotion— not the 
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est, or approach wth impunity the nearest. A stick was there- 
fore a necessary concomitant when out walking, for the dogs 
seemed to look upon us foreignei^ as their lawful prey. The 
o^vners occasionally called out that they would lae-sz — ” beat 
to death " — the animals, but I never saw even the slightest 
approach to the doing of it, except ^vith ivords. 

Western women had to deny themselves the pleasure of mak- 
ing their oum purchases in our city. It paid to let the servant 
buy. Occasionally a lady insisted on going herself ; but before 
she had been in the shop two minutes, a motley crowd would 
press in after her, without let or hindrance from the shopowner, 
bent on seeing what she \vished to buy, and ready to help her 
•with friendly counsel. The shopkeeper would feebly protest. 
The la^ would remind them that she must breathe to live, and 
that they were suffocating her. All in vain. For an instant 
“they w^ould fall back, but soon were pushing as before, until the 
would-be purchaser beat a retreat, vowng never again to repeat 
the experiment. 

It was in December 1884 that I landed in Shanghai : the 
centre of trade in the Far East. Not for five years did I again 
see anything like a European to\vn, or have the pleasurable sen- 
sation of riding in any kind of wheeled conveyance whatsoever. 
There was no such thing as a wheeled vehicle, not even a wheel- 
barrow, in the City-of-the-South. Sing Su also soon gave up bis 
pony. There were no roads fit to ride on, nor was there even a 
blacksmith who could shoe a horse. The very horses which the 
mandarins used went wthout shoes 1 
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Although not particularly nervous in other ways, 1 was more 
than a year in the City-of-the-South before I ventured alone 
through the Big Street. ' This street, about three yards wide; 
runs for miles the length of the city in a straight line, from the 
North to the South Gate, and beyond. On steamer or other busy 
occasions, it is crowded wth foot passengers, who must always 
give precedence to burden-bearing coolies, and to sedan-chair 
bearers. The coolies come swinging along with their hea^ 
loads of tallow, kerosene oil, bales of English cotton goods,'br, 
in those days, baskets of copper money. But they are not 
quite as unceremonious as the chair bearers, whohurry by witli 
their human burdens and do not hesitate to -push foot pas- . 
sengers aside with a force that threatens to knock them to t e 
ground. ■■ ' - j * 

The shops are mainly doorless and \vindowleK, and at 
.night are dosed in rvilh wooden shulters.--Many of the good 

shops are handsome, according to Chinese ^ 

bei4 carvedelaborately. and picked out with gold and 
vSs bright colours. The lamp shops are the gayest being 

weU lighted at dusk. Eight o’dock saw the 

darknfss, as there was then no gas j So 

and dogs were important denizens of the 

ignored. We avoided contact wdth the beggars, “ 

part to perfection. They were most of 'h'"" f "an 
sots, filthy and unsightly beyond Ttey 

they ought to be. Their methods were worth 5- / 

went into a shop, and importuned at the eounter 
were it five minutes or fifty, and their probable J* 

copper coin of which it took one hundred to make fourpencc. 
Failing the odd cash, they would say : 

" Then oive me a big c,asli lor a little one. 

Beggars^emanded rather than begged, 
bya ^d.and had a “ Ung." so woe beided the s opk^ 

who ill-used one of them. He might have Ins shop puUcd a 

his cars as the penalty for lus offenoj. 

At some houses we knew the dogs better than c i^p • 
Tlieirbark u’as loud and fierce, and had a carisomc cnej . 

I have often had as many as six at my heels, \'ying wit 
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which happened on state occasions The sideboard was long 
and substantial, and had one nient it was fashioned of hard 
teakwood into which the white ants could not easily set their 
teeth, nhereas they gobbled np oar ordinary local wood while 
we slept 

Sing Su saw my look of consternation at first view of these 
ancient worthies 

" A coat of varmsh will make them aU nght,” he ainly cned 
It certainly w orked wonders Nor were these antiques with 
out significance They recalled tales that had become legend in 
1884 » of the days when the foreigners ‘ boiled their ham in 
champagne " There was a tale of a man who invited a number 
of his compatriots to dine but forgot the fact and stayed late at 
the club When the guests arrived and found neither host nor 
dinner, they hied them to the roof of the one storeyed budding, 
and proceeded to stnp it of its Ides With these they pelted the 
owner on his belated appearance Episodes of this kind were 
usually associated wth dining out There was a tale of one host 
who annoyed by the remarks of his nght hand guest, took up 
the pie he was servmg and turned it upside down on to the pate 
of that individual Both these stones and others reprehensible 
but true were later to be told us by our genial old French Com 
inissioner of Customs 

Our dra^Vlng room suite had the doubtful ment of being 
brand new, and consisted of the mept little chairs customary in 
those days, and a couch the spring and webbmg of which soon 
gave way in our damp climate 1 hit on the idea of replaang the 
webbing with native leather, because this w ould not rot \^en 
a guest however, sat down on the couch, leather and springs 
combined to emit a squeal amusmg to us but causmg him or her 
to mo\e uneasily He wondered if he were a jack m the-box, 
and she if she were the subject of apractical joke A few small 
tables, a chiffonier of great age my water colours on the ^valls 
and a carpet which perforce lived in a moth tight tin hned box 
SLX months of the j ear, completed the tout ensemble 
Toigive these details because of my pnde m this, our bit of 
scmi England planted m the heart of a Chinese city 

■ Your home and God s grace are all the joy jou can count 
ujxm to sustain j ou said some one of such a house 
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T SOMETIMES said it paid to go into the country, if onJy for 
1 the joy of returning home. In the hot weather, mth whata 
sigh of relief and gratitude did we exchange the stony, arid, mal- 
odorous streets for our spacious lawn and our view of the hoary 
city wall, over which at night-fall crept the cool sea-breezes that 
preserved us alive. Inside those compound walls, too, stood the 
tVhite House which young Sing Suhad built. Its stark newness 
was soon mellowed by our mulberry and willow trees, which 
raced skyward at such high speed as if to see which coxild first 
reach the apex of the roof. 

Roomy and pleasant, the White House sheltered us, and some 
others, for decades. Its Jong French rvindotvs were also doors 
which stood invitingly open in summer. They led on to the 
wide veranda ; with dark-red wooden pillars to support the 
upstairs veranda instead of the cumbrous brick pillars used by 
many builders as if wth the fell design of excludjnghght and air 
from the rooms within. The doors, windows, and room Boors, 
varnished mahogany red, shone, as did the furniture. Every- 
thing ^vas simple and easy to keep clean. 

True, as I have heard say, there is no such thing in South 
China as seasoned wood. Certes, there was little enough of it 
in the White House. Consequently, in the bone-dry autumn 
days we nov^ and again heard small explosions, like the crack of 
a pistol. It was merely the shrinking and splitting of a door-* 
panel. One evening little Da-ling left her bed, and creeping 
softly do^vnstairs, stood gazing in at us through one of the aper- 
tures. Presently the Gift of God called out, in CJiinese idiom : 

" Mamma I The door open widel*' — as if the crack were another 
door, bat not quite big enough to adnut her. 

And the furniture 1 It had been bought by Sing Su, mostly at 
safes in Shanghai, before I had time to reach China andstophim. 

Some of it had evidently done duty at a hotel, or men’s mess, 
sixty years before. The dining-room had a red repp couch, two 
easy-diairs of sorts, and sLx dining cliairs of the pattern ortho- 
dox in South China. Tlie maliogany fable was wide enough to 
seat, comfortably, at eacli end, tuo human turtle-doves : and 
was equally capable of being Jcngtlicned to scat over twenty— 

<9 
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which happened on state occasions The sideboard was long 
and substantial, and had one merit it was fashioned of hard 
teakwood into which the white ants could not easily set their 
teeth, whereas they gobbled np our ordinary local wood while 
we slept 

Sing Su saw my look of consternation at first view of these 
ancient worthies 

*' A coat of varnish wall make them all nght,” he ainly cried 
It certainly worked wonders Nor were these antiques ivith- 
out significance. They recalled tales that had become legend m 
1884 » the days when the foreigners " boiled their ham m 
champagne ” There was a tale of a man who invited a number 
of his compatriots to dine, but forgot the fact and stayed late at 
the club When the guests arrived and found neither host nor 
dmner, they hied them to the roof of the one storeyed building, 
and proceeded to stnp it of its tiles With these they pelted the 
owner on his belated appearance Episodes of this kind were 
usually associated with dmmg out There ^vas a tale of one host 
who, annoyed by the remarks of his right-hand guest, took up 
the pie he was servmg and turned it upside down on to the pate 
of that individual Both these stones and others, reprehensible 
but true, w ere later to be told us by our genial old French Com- 
missioner of Customs 

Our drawing room suite had the doubtful ment of being 
brand new, and consisted of the inept little chairs customary m 
those days, and a couch the spring and webbmg of which soon 
ga\ c way in our damp chmatc 1 hit on the idea of replacmg the 
w ehbing with native leather, because this w ould not rot ^Vhen 
a guest, hmsever, sat do^vn on the couch, leather and spnngs 
combined to emit a squeal, amusing to us but causing him or her 
to mo\c uneasily He wondered if he were a jack m the box, 
and slic if she were the subject of a practical joke A few small 
tables, a dufionicr of great age. my water coloure on the wuUs, 
and a carpet which perforce lived in a moth tight tin hned box 
six months of the j car, completed the tout ensemble 

Forgive these details because of my pnde in this, our bit of 
scmi-Fngland planted m tlic heart of a Chinese city 

*' Your home and Gods grace arc all the joy jou can count 
upon to sustain > ou,” said some one of such a house 
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■ I began now to understand the remarks made about me by the 

man in the street, some of which W'ere pertinent. 

I cannot imagine where she puts her rice,” said one to his 
companion. . ' * ' ^ 

j He was r’e/erring to the garments and small waist-line of those 
times. 

She is as white as snow, as white as snow ! ” women would 
admiringly descant on my complexion. , - 

They produced the desired pallor by plastering their faces’^ 
thickly with white powder, sometimes with ghastly effect,* ' But 
the w'ell-dressed man who said nothing but showed hiS feelings 
by ostentatiously, and while at a considerable distance, corer- 
ing up his mouth and nostrils with his Jong sleeve, and keeping 
them thus till he was well past me — he provided the ugkindest 
cut of all. An Englishman once questioned a familiar Chinese 
friend as to the reason of this and similar studied insults. 

" Tell me frankly,” he urged ; ” have we really an odour all 
our o\vn, one that you cannot abide ? ” 

, After much hesitation the Chinese was induced to speak. 

- " You foreigners do indeed smell so much of mutton fat I ” he 
admitted. ^ And this, mind you, after a daily tub, or, rather, 
two or three during the extreme heat of summer. 

After the back of the day's work ivas broken, we loved best of 
all a game of ” beat the ball/' as the Chinese call tennis. If wet 
ground prevented, ii ivas a habit of most of the little foreign 
community to take an evening ivalk for exercise. Imagine out* 
amusement as we stepped out together one evening to hear this 
comment : 

” It is six o'clock/ The foreigners are let loose.” 

One day Sing Su and I were ^valJdng outside the Hill-foot 
Gate. In the distance ^vere two men hoeing in the fields 

” Look at those two f ” shouted one to the other. ‘ ' They .are 
husband and wfe, walking side by side. It looks all right for 
them, but wouldn’t it look queer if vre did it ? ” 

• "When out one evening we saw coming tow'ards us a fine tall 
young man in Cliinese dress. The setting sun was behind, and 
lighted up his tell-tale fair face and hair. Indeed, there ap- 
peared to be a halo of light around him. 

" An angel approaches," quoth Sing’ Su. 
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“ Have you said your prayers this morning ? " she asked A 
sure sign of spiritual life if he could answer in the affirmative 
I began, too, to understand the naive comments of our domes 
tics I must not tell tales out of school, but I was invariably 
down to breakfast an appreciable time before Sing Su Remark- 
ing on this one day, the Boy accounted for it to that first little 
amali of mine 

Sing Su remains longer upstairs to make prayer { " lie ex- 
plained 

No doubt of it The amah in her turn confided to the Boy 
how extravagant she thought me 

" Does she not eat, two at a time, mind you, of our preserved 
eggs for her breakfast, and are they not sixteen cash each ? " 

I have always liked the curious dark coloured preserved 
Chinese eggs And consider, I pray, how little there was for 
me toeat I At one season iveecrabs cooked with Chinese soy were 
my standing breakfast and most appetizing, served ivarm in 
a little Chinese bowl 

One clear starlit night Sing Su and I were returning home 
about ten o'clock when we were startled by an unusual blaze, 
which flamed up not far away To our surprise it provoked 
none of the uproar which the devounng element calls forth when 
Chinese houses and property are its prey So we turned aside 
to see what this strange sight might mean In a large space we 
found two or three men feeding a big bonfire, around which w ere 
ranged various articles of furniture, an elaborate bedstead being 
the most prominent As we stood there gazing, men arrived 
continually, "bringing other articles such as trunks, a wash stand, 
wardrobe, cupboard, large and small tables, a sedan chair, a 
horse, a hat box — in fact, evciythiog a prosperous Chinese 
would need, even to opium and tobacco pipes, and men and 
women afCentfanfs fh adc&Aon canro thtctyoc {<3cty 
strung on a long pole, and full of gold and sil\ er money One 
after another, these objects were placed on the fire, the attend* 
ants also, and but a few moments suflSced to reduce every one of 
them to ashes A man stood at a respectful distance, hold- 
ing the burning trunks in position wnth his long pole 
*' \Vliat heaps of clothes there are m these boxes I " he 
ejaculated 
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China, and in prehistoric England — if we go back far enough— 
when living attendants, or wves, were sacrificed on the funeral 
pyreJ 

It is supposed that the objects burned on these occasions 
become substantial in the other world. While the more intelli- 
gent laugh when the utter childishness of it is pointed out to 
them,, yet training and custom hold all in bondage — until the 
fetters are snapped. 

Despite low wages and poverty, the appearance of the ordi- 
nary folk is often clean and neat. Those women we met out 
walkingattracted me. -A working-man’sgarment would perhaps 
be well-patched ; but artistically so. The patches would be 
fastened on with thick linen thread, and by large regular stitches 
on the top, in full view, not hidden as are ours. Nowand again 
a man would appear with the sides of his working blouse smocked 
with a skill I envied. 

The naivety pleased me. We had a Boy who desired to make 
his friend a wedding-present of a dock. 

*' A new dock, of course," said I. 

" Oil, no," replied he. " If a dock has been used for some 
■ time by somebody else, you know it can u’oJk J " It would go. 

" If it is new, you cannot be certain about it." 

Sound reasoning, with the logical corollary that if the dock 
stopped, it was " dead " — sz-goat 



CHAPTER X A WEDDING AT PLUM TORRENT 

O NE day when he returned home from the country, Sing Su 
dropped a bomb at my feet 

" You are gomg to have two Chmese ladies to stay wth you ” 
he said, " a mother and her sick daughter " 

Forgetting to make any sort of protest, three questions 
tumbled out of my mouth 

“ Why are they coming ? When"? And where shall we put 
them ? ” They were succmctly answered 
They begged to come because the young lady was shortly to 
be married , and her fianc6 s family — Ah Shah’s of Plum 
Torrent — had insisted on the desirability of her first being cured 
of her opium smoking By this time Sing Su had earned a repu- 
tation for cunng the victims of this temble habit, which is often 
begun because opium eases if it does not cure, many complamts 
As to when, the sooner the better They amved next day ’ 
Where were ue to put them? That was the quandary 
Their ways w ere not our ways, nor ours theirs In many South 
em Chinese homes the sitting room and bedroom are a combined 
affair ThebedisanelaboratepieceofhDusehDldfumiture,much 
as the sideboard or wardrobe is m an English home The ladies, 
wath their bound feet, would find chmbmg our stairs a hardship 
especially as the younger was lU After much thought we con- 
cluded that both mother and daughter w ould be happier and feel 
freer m a near by room in our compound, arranged in Chmese 
style I ivas sorry for the girl of eighteen She looked ill, and 
had to be supported when tottenng the short distance to her 
room a sad object as a prospective bride 

Our treatment, I must allow, did not amount to much but 
it did what wns needed Quinine was the cluef medicine, wath 
PfiiTsin.'rtTf Arufcrubr 
the suffering following the loss of the regular dose of opium I 
asked w hy tius j oung lady began to take opium 
“ E\ery day, at cockcrow, she ivas attacked by bad pains in 
the body ' I wus told 

Tlie cure bj opium, howcaer, had been worse than the com- 
plaint I remembered has ing cured a girl in raj own family of 
similar distress by the application of hot fomentations k\ e did 

ti 
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our best under the circumstances, and had the pleasure of seeing 
Miss^Ting so improved, and free from the habit, that in a few 
weeks’ time she was fit to go home. But not before I had been 
adopted as her “ Second Mother,” which was gratifying. The 
cure of Miss Ting enhanced our joint reputation, and when the 
marriage approached, nothing would satisfy but that Sing Su 
should perform the ceremony and I accompany him to attend 
the wedding festivities. These were to be held at the bride- 
groom s home ; and the happy man Tvas the elder brother of 
Ah Shah, our friend of the dress-improver incident. 

Another point was insisted upon. The portable h'ttle har- 
monium, which I had won as champion lady walker of our foreign 
community in a contest round the city wall, must accompany 
us. It was required to discourse sweet music on the aisspicious 
occasion. 

Both my attendant companion, PaMoa's mother, and J had 
a fine time at the wedding. This W'as only my second genuine 
country expedition, and more adventurous than the first. We 
journeyed in a big row-boat up our river, called the Bowl be- 
cause of the shape of the country through which for fifteen miles 
it flo^vs. We landed at Under-the-Bridge, and there added to 
our little cortege some near relatives of the P’an family, also 
bound for the wedding. In our light mountain chairs we were 
cheerfully s%vung along by the Under-the-Bridgc bearers. Their 
names were to become household words to us, but I added mis- 
chievous English descriptive cognomens, of which they were 
ignorant. This \vas as well, seeing that one was affectionately 
called “The Buffalo," Faithful and true were these men : and 
always engaged when Sing Su had a journey ahead of him, even 
if in tlie opposite direction from (heir homes. Naturally they 
were paid in excess of what their o^vn countrymen ^rould have 
given, and they had a much easier time, for the queer foreigner 
did what a native-born Chinese never did— unlked much of the 
way, and aJwaj^ up the hills 1 Years after uc left the City-of- 
the-South, when a little luck came to Sing Su, these good men 
received proof that he held fast to tlicir memory and uas still 
mindful of their arduous and loyal service. 

On our way Sing Su had one source of anxiety uhich he con- 
cealed from me as long a«; possible. About a mile from our desti- 
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It IS well not to argue mth the nationalist spmt m the middle 
of a stream Smg Su m Enghsh qmefly counselled me to get 
do^vn and go on 

Lower my chair," said I to my bearers 

Being now near the bank, I stepped out on to it, andproceeded 
nonchalantly ahead leaving Sing Su to parley with the foe and 
make plain his opimon of their conduct Later he confided to 
me his greatest regret Probably it was his fears on my account 

which caused him to speak angnly to them Yet for the hfe of 
me I cannot, on occasion help thinking of righteous anger on 
Sing Su s part rather as a virtue On our return to the City of 
the-South I told in cocksure fashion how little alanned I had 
been by this occurrence 

‘ Yes, you did not knowyourdanger,” -1 friend gently com 
mented 

As I passed slouly up the mer bank at Kue-yie wondcnns 
^ how those left behind were (Mins a village urchin marched belli 
gerently beside me He sawed op and douT) his cur\ ed firew oad 
knife ‘ Cutyourheadoffl Cut your heid oJT 1 " he kept cj>- 
ingatme At him it was easy to smiJe But a man, disturbed 
at his meal came to his door with nce-bowl and chopsticks m 
hand 

" You had better go quickly," he said gTa\ cly 
I gave heed hastened my footsteps and soon o\crtook our 
twoanxious waiting womenfolk With nc\ era word the^ 
pathetically took each a hand and thus we walked the short 
distance to Plum Torrent 

It were difficult to imagine a grc'itcr cliange m our reception 
Here were smiles cordial greetings, and the best possible nr 
rangemenls for our comfort This but one sliort mile distmt 
from Kuc-yic I It was incredible The Elders were anxious to 
hear wlnt had happened for the night licfore a numtier of people 
from Hue yie had been up to let them know they intcndcxl to 
kill us if we presumed to pa« through their \ ilhgo 
‘ But tliey wouldn't dare I added Ah Shah 
I am not so sure now 

Plum Torrent is in a narrow rasincbetwcentw'oliigfi lulls ami 
IS singulirly patrnrdnl and oM world Tliotipfi / nr\rr went 
ag'un I can still jrmginc the fmx picture*<jut sillifc and vein 
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fellows reproduced in famous Chinese pictures The wde foot 
path turns and twists up it not a dw^ng is on the level ev ery 
house being on a steep incline and on one side of the ravine only 
Down this ravine during the rams the torrent must dash madly 
Ah Shah s family consisted of three patnarchs two at least of 
whom had taken scholarly degrees and their descendants The 
three had each a huge house on the upper slopes of the ravine 
which showed considerable skill m the architect and solid work 
on the builder s part From the front doors of all three one 
above the other the occupants looked down straight on to the 
enormous tiled roofs of the house next below Could any one 
invent a better check to cunosity than to be able to see nothing 
of one s neighbours but a sea of their tiled roofs ^ 

The iwdding arrangements were on a big scale as was consis 
tent ^vlth the dignity of the family There were three days of 
feasting and where all those people came from it were hard to 
imagine Many were from over the hills and far away 
On the wedding eve the bnde amved in state She was borne 
hither m a gay red much decorated sedan-chair hung with 
coloured lanterns Just as she reached the house a small wood 
fire was kindled inside the front gate overwhich shew is carried 
m her chair — an act of punfication I wondered that the bndc 
groom s parents were not waiting to welcome her but was told 
they had gone out at the back to be under Heaven or the 
sjcy at the moment of the bndes arrival to ensure lasting 
amicable relations with the newcomer into the family I forget 
whether the bride s scarlet gown was lured for the occasion as 
is often the case Her head dress wns i gilt Jicivy red and 
green stmeturo a great weight for my gentle adopted daughter s 
held to bear 

Tlie wedding ceremony m the guest hall m the c\ening was m 
the usinl Chinese style with the Christian element added Tlic 
harmonium contributed brncly to tlie singing of (Iiehjmns md 
•vs prayer ascended I was earned back m thought through the 
ages to Abraham Isaac and Jacob 
During our sta> Sing Su and I had our simple English break 
fast in our room and we proaided it ourselves At middaj 
Smg Su ahvaj-s feasted with the men On one of the three 
big daj-s the mid hj feast was for ladj fnends and relatives 
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only, in \vhich I of course shared. Such a cheerful, well-dressed 
company these ladies were, in their gay silks and satins, that I felt 
a dundy-grey sparrow beside them in my cloth dress. But they 
were kind and considerate, and possibly did not expect much. 
The dish I enjoyed most during the whole time contained some 
delicious little dumplings stewed in gravy. What they were 
made of I was never quite sure ; but they tasted like oatmeal or 
wholemeal. On this as on every other occasion the baby organ 
raised its cheerful note. 

The lady of the house must have breathed a great sigh of 
relief \vhen this distracting period was over. She was a capable 
woman, who not only superintended, but also herself did much 
of the cooking. One day I found her looking very hot and 
weary ; and can one wonder, seeing that four hundred meals 
were served during that time ? It was, I felt, particularly kind 
of her to admit us, strangers from a far-off Western nation, to 
her home on so important an occasion. She came to our room 
as often as her duties allowed, full of curiosity about me, my 
clothes, and our customs. I gave her carie blanche to examine 
me to her heart’s content, thereby, I flatter myself, dispelling 
some illusions. I also told her of our ways. With a pleased 
smile she turned to her companion. 

" Just like us, aren't they ? “ she graciously exclaimed. 

I v^Tsh I could describe adequately the quaint function that 
took place one day at Sing Su’s request. A coloured carpet was 
spread on the floor of the guest-room, and here, attired in cere- 
monial long robes and black satin hats topped with the scholar’s 
coloured ” button,” the male heads of the family assembled to 
perform the ancient rite of " worshipping.” or showing deference 
to each other. They took if in turn, these aged men, to stand 
on the carpet two at a time and opposite eacli other. IVhen in 
proper position, each gravely bowed to the other, and then knelt 
and made obeisance the one to the other. This was repeated 
several times in great style by each pair, with no little grace and 
in order of age. It was the flrst, and last, time either of us ever 
had the privilege of aatnessing this remarkable e\hibition of the 
due courtesies to be paid by the several members of a family, 
each to the other. We were irripressed and touched not a little. 

On another state occasion the bride, wearing her wedding gar- 
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ment performed theceremonyoflierself foronce bnnginground 
to us on a pretty tray cups of fine Chmese tea Its flavour 
vould have been spoilt by the addition of milk and sugar I 
suppose there was a meamng behind her action Was it to in 
dicate that she was now among them as one that serveth ? 

Equally interesting also was it when on the day following the 
wedding ceremony the bnde and bndegroom m wedding garb 
were escorted in state into the guest room There they paid 
their respects to the senior members of the family Each pair 
of seniors husband and wife in full dress came in ordered sue 
cession and stood while the bnde and groom both knelt and 
kow towed before them In due course our turn came and we 
received the obeisance a pleasing ceremony when one ranks 
among^he Elders 1 

Our last evening came Sing Su was out in the guest room 
having the usual feast of good things with j et more men visitors 
I remained in our room the door of which I had carefully barred 
against stray intruders Presently a little crowd collected on 
the veranda outside my wnndows From their talk I gathered 
they w ere a contingent from Kuc yie 1 The window s w ere made 
largely of paper and soon fingers began to poke peep-holes m 
the new clean white spaces Possessed by a spirit of mischief 
I began to cover up each hole as fast as it w ent pop Hand 
kerchiefs towels clothes anything I could lay hands on I seized 
Jo obscure their vision But soon my supply was exhausted 
I enjoyed the by play vastly behind my barred door knowing 
thej could not reach me And so I think did they A slight 
sound from the dim end of my Jamp-Iit room caused me to start 
and turn Tlicre ad\ ancing towards me was a joung man 1 
heart sank Here sitrcl} was the kue-yie enemy at close 
quarters But onlj for a moment Tlic jouths fnendlj 
manner and words soon dispelled my fears. Heshowed me the 
tinj door through which lie a member of the familj had come 
and ssJitcIi I had faded to fasten He askctl what I was doing 
and then realized the situation and saw m> inadequate efforts in 
trj mg to co\ er up the numberless holes 

Tlicre IS a better waj than that I he exclaimed 
ife proccc<letl to show me the conccalcil wooden shutters 
which were let dowai into the wrall beneath the wandow In a 
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trice we were both hard at work putting these up info place and 
effectively shutting out prying eyes. There was merriment out- 
side and in. 

We came up to see the foreign woman, and she refuses to be 
put on exhibition I " those outride said. 

The foreign woman’s thought was, “ If you had treated her 
better to start with, then ’* 

Sometimes Sing Su would sit for warmth by the kitchen stove, 
quietly chatting with the Elders about China and England. It 
was amazing bow those veterans, old enough to be his father, 
accepted what he had come so far to share with them. 

Shortly after our visit, one of the three brothers, Mie-ang-sie, 
now a Christian, prepared his handsome grave, horseshoe in 
shape, on a hillside, near the public highway. On the \\<iitened 
brickwork stood boldly the black characters, " Still there is 
hope.”- Tersely it told the story to the passer-by of that faith 
in an eternal happiness which was his. 

We grieved to leave those scholarly, kindly, simple country 
gentlefolk. Moreover, we had again to run the gauntlet of the 
belligerents in Kue-yie, We were up before daylight, our pu- 
hai, or bedding, rolled up, and our breakfast eaten before the 
stars paled. We reached Kue-yie as the sun rose over the hill- 
tops.and the smoke from theirrice-panswasbeginningtoascend. 

“ Also,” as Sing Su remarked, ” before the evil spirit has had 
time to assert itself.” * 

But as the years fled, a change of heart came over the dreaded 
Kue-yie. There remains now no hatred or threatened violence 
to the erstwhile detested foreigner. He is even welcomed. He 
stays, and he sleeps there. 

How did it come about ? The south wind blew : the ice 
melted 



CHAPTER X 


THE THREE HEROES 


0 ) 

T hrough all the \veUer of close on two decades that have 
elapsed since the Chinese Revolution of 1911, is it possible, 
think you, to claim that more than one real vinle ruler rose 
over the darkened horizon of China? Even Yuan Shih kai, 
who many Westerners believed and hoped would strive with 
single heart for the salvation and unification of his country, 
after four short years of power spht on the well charted rock 
of Self Among the uncountable horde of temporary rulers 
since Yuan, of all sorts and sizes we ha\e, m the words of 
Slenciuj, ' craned our necks ” searching m vam for tlie appear- 
ing of an effective saviour of the people It has seemed some- 
times as if soon there would remain little other to save than a 
land cruelly desolated by civil war, a people steeped m dire 
po\erty 

The Jack of compelling personality in China's public men 
to-day, and disinterestedness such as was shown by Garibaldi 
Cromwell, Abraham Lincoln and a host of others, perplevcs us 
all the more when we recall certain indomitable Chinese met 
in the more pn^te w-alks of life There are these Chinese men 
ready and walhng not only to give their all, but to Uve as well 
as die for a cause the> count noble 

* Among our Chinese village Hampdens and Pjnns three con- 
crctecxamplcslerptomynnnd Ka kung, Ding-cr, and Pang di 
were a trio of doughty champions of rchgious liberty Wiat- 
e\cr else these three men lacked, it was not force of character 
Tlicy shonewnth it, sc\crally and colIccti\cly Each belonged 
to a different Milage, and cacli refused to be intimidated or 
deflected, either by their fellows or by their bitter opponents, 
the local mandanns These latter had m Ihcir hands not only 
the sentence of life or death but also the power to keep men 
suflenng the horrors of the old time Chinese prison for an in- 
definite period, c% cn for the rest of their daj s To mj certain 
knowledge, many besides these three Isnxcbtish Children risked 
c\cr>llung, walked through the fires of persecution, and some- 
times lost their Jives m a cause they prized dearer than exist- 

n 
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cnce. Blit of these three I propose to uriic ; for I am puzzled 
how it comes about, with such men, that there is now this 
dcartli of licrocs in the rulingranfcs of Chinese life. 

Ka-kung, Ding-cr, and Pang-di all lived away up in Cedar 
Creek. A beautiful frcsliwatcr stream wound its way through 
circuitous valleys surrounded by glorious mountains which 
rival, if they do not surpass, those in the Scottish Highlands. 
Here, Nature is wondrous peaceful, but, sad to say, human 
nature is precisely the opposite. The folks who live in this 
lovelyregionare wilder, more arrogant, vindictive, self-sufficient, 
and more a law unto themselves, than any remote Higlilander 
would aspire to be. The feuds frequent among themselves 
arc bitter. ■ Tliat bct\s‘een Maple Grove and Crag Head lasted 
for years. The villagers would have no dealings with eacli 
otlier ; nor would they condescend to intermarry. One night, 
because of some real or supposed injury, Fung-ling, or Maple 
Grove, rose in its fury and burnt the Crag Head people out of 
’ house and home. Up there men worked in their fields with 
their guns beside them ; and entirely for protection against 
the human and not the wild beast. Twenty or more ye'ars 
after the time of which I now write, the magistrate of the City- 
of-the-South told Sing Su that already he had been sixty times 
up there to hold inquests on violent deaths, and the year had 
.yet some months to run. 

Sing Su admitted to me more than once that he went up the 
Creek \vith unhappy forebodings, knowing that,he laid himsell 
open to be shot at, perhaps from behind an ancestral grave. 

“ How dare this impudent fa-nang — foreigner — walk our 
streets ?" cried the villagers. ^ 

It was not to be wondered at that he turned a deaf ear to 
my urgent requests to accompany him to this delightful region. 

• “ iaz ceaAy ■with, their gun-^ior my comfort..” 

he dogmatized ; ” and certainly it is not safe for you.” 

But though in all those five-and-twenty years I never reached 
Maple Grove or Crag Head, and envied the first white woman, 

'' Mrs. Sea,” who after%vards attained to them, the South Creek 
people who were interested in us could and did come to the 
city. There I welcomed them with an affection amounting to 
awe because of their fine adiievements. 
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The introduction of a new ideal, a foreign one at that, into 
the South Creek district can only be likened to the bursting 
of a shell, with the accompanying flying fragments The ex- 
plosive force of the new idea was first earned to Crag Head by 
a native of that place who had it at Clear Streams, where he 
happened to be working as a tailor Clear Streams is only ten 
miles from Crag Head, but the hills which interpose their bulk 
between are a formidable barrier They nse some two thou- 
sand feet, and the steep pass connectmg the villages nses fifteen 
hundred feet 

For some time this man, whose name I do not know, accom- 
panied by t\No or three others, made the arduous journey 
between Clear Streams and Crag Head every Sunday Then, 
lo, the young foreigner himself, the importer of these strange 
doctnnes appeared over the towering hill top and on the scene 
When visiting a place of any importance, it was Smg Su's plan 
to call first on the headoiao, exchange courteous greetings, and 
ask his gracious permission to speak not only then, but on any 
subsequent visits, m the Ancestral Hall This hall is clan, 
that IS, pubhc property If permission were granted, the next 
step Nvas for hun and those with him to go fo the hall and there 
put his case before his cunous, critical, and possibly adverse 
audience He used every ounce of skill at his command, and 
language that was as good, as time went on, as their oivn 
Indeed, they often said it was better than their o^vn, because 
more cultivated 

Thus Smg Su behaved at Crag Head with its five thousand 
inhabitants ' (The village is named after its Crag uhich rises 
sheer five hundred feet ) He fdt all the time very much as 
if he had projected himself mto a den of hons so adverse was 
the spint 

Ka kung hved at Crag Head but Dmg er belonged to Maple 
Grov e, six miles av\ ay, v\ ith its six thousand people Both v\ ere 
small farmers, and both had tramed as pugilists no school of 
humihty or long suffering that I Ka kung arrived home one 
evening from working m his fields 

' A foreigner has come to Crag Head to teach us somet hin g,” 
his wife informed him 

“ Has lie ? We 11 see I * he scora/ully replied 
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After a Insty mcil he set out, fully determined to stop the 
birbanan’s talk by making a disturbance 

On reaching the Ancestral Hall he found it picked with 
people 

" It was with the greatest difficulty/' he used to siy when 
telling the story liter, ** tint I wnggled my foot over the high 
threshold board, and inside the door *’ 

Ka>kung listened, biding his time for the moment of attack 
The foreigner was telling a story about a spcndllinft wandering 
son and a wonderfully kind, forgiving Father 

“ I became so absorbed in the fale that I forgot the purpose 
for which I had come Tlic time for attack never arrived At 
the end of the talc, to my astonishment, I found I had elbowed 
my way from the entrance, through the mass of the pgopje, to 
the far end where stood Sing Su And when he sat down, I 
longed for him to stand up once more, start afresh and tell the 
story all over agiin 1 ” 

So indeed might we, could we but hear that story in its 
Eastern dress, which transforms it into a hving drama Before 
that day on which he heard it, Ka kung describes himself as 
*' a Violent and sinful man ” 

“ When I left the hall," he continues ‘ I did not know what 
had come to me But one thing I knew I was a different being 
»The lighting cursing, and gamblmg that came so easy to me 
before were now impossible ' 

Something certainly happened It was evident from his 
face and more than could be accounted for by the speaker s 
words Perhaps one of our great biologists or psychologists 
can explain how the mystenous Power m an hour completely 
changed Ka kung’s outlook on hfe and his attitude towards his 
fellow men Ka kung called it the love of God and the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ In this belief he remained to the day 
of his lamented death 

But as I have intimated Kakung had a wife She also 
■was a power. She hated her husband s new faith like poison 
and opposed It with all the ingenmty and arts at her command 
For nine long years she led Ka kung a dog's hfe m her efforts 
to wean him from this foreign behef being encouraged thereto 
by her friends and neighbours » One of her simplest devices 
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a semi-conscious condition, she tenderly ministered to him, , 
though the crowd outside was still threatening. 

“ Drag him out, hang him to a tree, and then shoot him like 
a crow I ” they shouted. 

They said they would make an end of him that night, and 
meant it. 

" Save yourself and leave me to my fate,” Ka-kung, some- 
what recovering consciousness, entreated her again and again. 

*' If I am killed, Mr. Su will not let you starve," he added 
pathetically. But no persuasions moved her. 

“ They shall kill me before I 'II let them kill thee," she 
replied. Then she sent down a peremptory message also to 
Sing Su 1 

" Double up your fists," it ran, and have the miscreants 
who have so nearly killed my man brought to justice." 

As a matter of fact, the three compatriots, ICa-kung, Pang-di, 
and Ding-er were all involved in the disturbance at Vu-yoa 
where Ka-kung was seriously hurt : nor was he the only one 
who suffered badly, and not for the first time. None of the 
three men belonged to Vu-yoa. It was the home village of a 
nephew of Ding-er’s, and he was a young man who had made It 
known that he had imbibed his uncle’s teaching and intended 
to follow in his steps. The great Dragon Festival provided the 
people with the desired opportunity of showng the young man 
their opinion of his detested foreign proclivities. *' As one^of 
us,” they said in effect, " you shall not worship that outside 
barbarian god, Yi-su, and you shall worship on the other hand 
our own great dragon god, both for yourself and also as our 
representative " — the latter a ceremony he had never before 
been called upon to perform. - 

SoTgreat was the show of antagonism that, fearing hcaiy 
rivudik, .rilff irepile^v ajTpeaiVu’ lir jlik oinaL'’ 

The result was that both Ka-kung and Pang-di, men of rc- 
■spectable positions, went with Ding-er to Vu-yoa, in the hope 
of reasoning wth, and possibly winning over, the antagonists. 

•Alas, their very arrival was the signal. Before they conid 
speak a ^vo^d, they were fiercely attacked by a^hand of rouglis 
a^yaiting the occasion. As Ka-kung and Ding‘*cr had both 
learned the gentle art of pugilism, no doubt retaliation in kind 
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have best pleased the old Adam \vithm but milder 
counsels prevailed Also they were far outnumbered ! The 
only pohtic course ^\'as, if possible, to escape After cruel 
treatment, Ka kung found a refuge m a loft, where his wife, as 
has been told, found him half dead Dmg er, for once, escaped 
He ran out by a back door, after parrying any number of 
blo\vs with his old skill But the youngest of the three. 
Pang di, failed to evade the enemy He was seized and sorely 
hurt wuth stomng When they had reduced him to a famt 
mg condition, they took him and with a long sivmg flung 
him out mto the centre of a pool quite deep enough to droivn 
him 

The sudden chill somewhat restored his senses He succeeded 
in stnigghng and crawling out on the other side ^Vhen they 
saw him still capable of domg this, they ran round and attacked 
him agam wth renewed zest, though he was sore all over, hat- 
less, shoeless, drenched to the skin Ultimately a good old 
man happened along and rescued him from their clutches, 
insisting sdso on helping him homeivards As soon as he could 
stand the journey, Pang di, with the aid of his old mother, came 
down to the City of the-South, and was placed imder medical 
care 

Pang di IS a tall well built Chinese His distingmshing 
charactenstics are his gentle mien, his engaging smile, and, for 
an Oriental, his fair skm He also has an enlarged foot, the 
result of dephantiasis, which however, does not hmder good 
going when he is walking When I saw him, the marks of the 
dreadful treatment he had received were covered up, but his 
face told all too plainly of the ordeal through which he had 
passed It was that of one recovering from a long illness We 
w ere m church and he ivas unable to stand Probably hls being 
surrounded by a comjianv of synyiathizers enabled hirn to 
remain through the service It is never easy for the foreigner 
to know the nght w ord on such an occasion as this, but probably 
my first impulse did as well as any other *' Ah 1 Ifwas'such 
as you the Master meant when He said ‘ Blessed are theywhich 
arc persecuted for righteousness' sake * " 

A smile ht up his e>M He nodded repeatedly, m instant 
joj ful appreaation 
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" Indeed it is, indeed it is/’ his near-by friends chimed in 
vigorously 

The moment Sing Su arrived from the country, he went to 
see Pang di He found the room full of folk, amongst whom 
were Ka kung, newly amved , also Hmg er, who was the only 
one of the three with a whole skm At Sing Su’s entiy all rose , 
but at sight of their fnend poor Pang di, overcome with 
emotion, sat down and covered his face with his hands in the 
vain endeavour to hide the drops which came rolhng down his 
cheeks It had been no hght thing for these strong men to bear 
such humiliating treatment patiently Before many more 
minutes had gone there was not a diy eye in the room But 
such scenes are too sacred to be reproduced in print 
Words of good courage heartened the company and at the 
end. Pang di declared his intentions to remain firm 
‘ If my pams bnng life and liberty to Vu yoa, I can rejoice 
m them," he said 


(H) 

But that was not the end As the result of representations 
made to the city magistrate, he sent up some time later ti\o 
" runners/’ or policemen, to Vu yoa to make peace Tliat 
they were ndiculously inadequate in such a state of affairs vras 
a foregone conclusion Yet what could Smg Su do more ? (5n 
their arrival, no one would even direct the runners to the homes 
of the offenders against law and order Tliesc Iiad ensconced 
themselves m the house of the young man upon whom the 
trouble first fell, he having fled Tlie runners sent for Ki kung 
to guide them to the instigators of (he wrongdoing but the very 
sight' oi'iVa kung wois the signaf jbranor‘hcrnrortrsum7ai?ir^Arol 
In the presence of the minionsof tbolaw, a band of men headed 
bj Ka kung’s OW71 nephew set upon him hkc fiends with chunks 
of wood 

It so happened that Pang di s mother, after seeing her son 
m good hands m tlie Citj-of thC'South, had returned to lier 
home at Clu moc But feeling unhappy about the motlicr of 
the Vu joa young man, she had set off there, hoping to en* 
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courage her m this new faith Pang di's mother uas a feeble, 
weak eyed old woman Yet it would have fared worse \\ ith 
Ka kung that day had she not stepped mto the breach and 
stood bravely m front of him ! 

" I dare you to attack me — an old woman > ” she denounced 
them She did her utmost to ward oS the blows Yet despite 
her efforts, they dragged him by his queue from one room to 
another of the house, almost tearing off his scalp wth his pig 
tail On reaching the front room, they bore him to the ground 
and there beat him till he was bruised black and blue from his 
nape to his heels as Sing Su later saw for himself It is li]».ely 
the life would have been completely beaten out of Ka kung 
had not yet another humanitarian a comparative stranger, a 
passing«fortune-teller, thrown himself down beside him and 
protected his head from the savage blows This man had 
heard Ka kung tell of the Doctrine in another village. 

After the attackers had expended their strength, and not till 
then did the runners make a great pretence of giving aid like- 
wise to Ka*kung This is the occasion already referred to when 
Ka kung's wife burned to his succour When the rufBans 
desisted, helped by the uomen of the place she did her 
best for him On hearing what had happened, Ka kung’s oun 
relatives and clansmen at Crag Head now thought it was high 
time they took a hand In a body they marched on Vu yoa 
apd demanded that their kinsman be restored to them This 
was strenuously opposed 

’* All right } ” they answered *' It is as jou please. But 
if jou do not give Ka kung our clansman up to us now we will 
go back, bKvt the drum, call the clan together to the Ancestral 
Temple, and come again m our full strength, and make you ! ” 

Here indeed were the elements of a clan fight big enough to 
set ihe nhcfe district ahiase Prehatiy Ka kaag’s rsiata^ 
and fnends liked his rdigious principles as httle as did the men 
of Vu yoa But they also knew the present character and 
conduct of their man and had no mtcntion of alloiving bun to 
continue suffenng as an evil doer After long parleying, jt 
ended m some of the wiser Vu joa elders advising the obdurate 
members, ' You’ie giien him plcntj to go onivith! Let 
him go now,’ said they Though this went sadly against the 
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grain with the majority, ICa-kung was permitted to be carried 
home in a sedan-chair, more dead than alive. 

The next significant action of the Vu-yoa folk was to make a 
feast, to which they invited gentry from other villages. They 
then pledged themselves not to aUow the “ foreign doctrine " 
in any of their villages. In addition, if any of their clan were 
beaten, or killed, for being a Christian, no retaliation or demand 
for compensation was to be made. 

It was a sad day for us when Ka-kung joined Pang-di and 
Ding-er and the other refugees in the city. Tliey looked for 
help to the almost helpless young Westerners. For by this 
time young Sing Su had been joined by an even younger man, 
Sing He — " Mr. Sea.” They themselves were counted as the 
small dust of the balance, and less than nothing, by tha-citizens 
of that Southern Chinese city. Daily in the streets they were 
stigmatized as foreign thieves, foreign devils, and outside bar- 
barians. The very dogs were encouraged to snap at their heels 
■Nvith angry bared teeth. What power had they to help any 
one ? The arm of flesh — as represented by Chinese officials — 
was dead against them. 

Truly Sing Su and Sing He bad thrust a sharp sickle into this 
mighty field : one, too, which could never be withdrawn. And 
•* the harvest has included many of China’s noblest sons. 


But what of the third .hero in this fight for liberty ? In 
stature Ding-er was shorter than his two friends, Ka-kung and 
Pang-di ; but strength emanated from his thick-set burly 
frame. Jlnd to what shall I compare his voice ? Hie corn- 
crake, era bnncA of ''swi&ws^gnjnibi'^ “as wircicil' »*jhrir,i3ivihvf 
‘in the East. That rasping sound almost defies comparison, 
and ^vas calculated to make a babe pucker up its face and howl 
in terror, 

Ding-er of the true bxiUdog breed. Once he had set his 
teetlj into a thing, grim death could not loosen his liold. In 
defence of his new principles he feared not God — ho loved Him 
'—nor regarded man, who could only injure his body. I used 
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to tell Sing Su that Ding-er Hould never die in his bed Yet 
m this year of grace 1931 he is still a grand old man, holdmg 
on to life, and still persistently holding forth the Word of Life 
I am less concerned, ho^vever, as to how Ding er reacted to the 
Good News as it raced through the countryside than with what 
happened after The former I forget, but the latter made too 
deep an impression ever to be obliterated 
Ding er was soon in hot water He began to have meetings 
at Maple Gro\e Every seventh day he had the tementy, in 
that neighbourhood, to expatiate on that grace which was 
shortly to be required of him I Naturally these gathenngs gave 
dire offence to the anti foreigners The consequence was that 
Ding>er s premises were bombarded, and be and three other 
men of liis village were rudely seized and brought down m a 
boat the thirty five miles to the magistrate's yamen m the 
City of the South On what pretext I do not know , but they 
were clapped into pnson and strung up in suc^ fashion that, 
for a whole night, their feet could not touch the ground 
Having landed their prey in durance, the officials allowed 
our opposers to return tnumphant to Maple Grove Repre- 
sentations to the magistrate were made by Sing Su , and in 
consequence the prisoners were eased of their torture and next 
day allowed to put their feet to the ground By the same 
means they were also brought to an early tnal, rather than kept 
indefinitely for months m pnson In an old record of Sing Su's 
I* find his version of their tnal reminiscent of Pilgrim’s 
Progress . 

" Tirst, they w ere falsely charged with all manner of offences 
and for five hours these four Christian men were bullied and 
threatened Molently Dunng the whole of those five hours 
they were kept kneeling on the hard stone floor and the runners, 
gauging the attitude of the officials, denied them the rehef 
allowed even tlie ^\o^st cnnunals — that of resting their hands 
on the floor When the official could find nothing to lay hold 
of in order to torture them, or put them back in pnson, he called 
for documents to be imtten out saying the prisoners acknou- 
Jedged hanng made false accusations against the gentry of 
Maple Groi e. that they had received back all their goods stolen 
from them and that they promised to hold no more Chnstian 
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scmces at Maple Grove Not an atom of tnith in any one of 
the items They w ere then ordered to sign this document, and 
on firmly refusing to do so, the judge became exceedingly angiy, 
threatening them repeatedly that they should be beaten ” 
rinally, the magistrate asked " Docs your religion allow 
you to smoke opium ? " 

“ No, It forbids any dealings wHi it ** 

*' May you gamble ? ” lie continued 
“ Decidedly not," they said 
" And dnnk ? " he asked 
" In moderation," was the reply 
" Does it bid you pay your debts ? " 

" Certainly," they agreed 

"Then," he declared, "'you oive the Imperial Lajid Tax 
Take them back to pnson " 

And the poor fellows, who had lost nearly everything they 
possessed in the world, were taken back to captivity again 
The gaolers tied them up, each Nvith a chain round his neck 
passed beneath a pair of handcuffs and dra\vn together up to 
a beam overhead Thus they were kept standing for eight 
weary hours At midnight a bribe to the gaolers loosened the 
chains a few inches, and they were able to stand at least on 
their feet But they remained thus till noon next day 
Needless to say, dunng all this Jong time frequent appeals 
for more humane treatment were being made to the magistrate 
With regard to the Land Tax, one man we discovered owed 
nothing A second actually had a balance to the good The 
third owed a very small sum The fourth who had been seized 
with them could only reckon up his debt to a couple of dollars 
Payment for the sum owed, and bail for the prisoners, ^vas 
offered by Sii^ Su and his fnend Sm^ He but in vain 
Happily we had in the City of the South at this time a consul 
who, though younger in years even than ourselves set himself 
valiantly to work He drew the Taotai s attention to the fact 
that there were certam Treaties with Western Governments 
which might be right or might be wong but which his — the 
Taotai s — Government had made, and presumably with the 
intention of observing them One of these Treaties ran that 
Christianity might be freely taught by the foreigner and as 
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freely acccpfed by the people Tlic consul happened to be up 
the Bowl River on the Simdiy when the four pnsoners arrived 
m the city Immediately Sing Su sent a messenger express 
after him, who found him ten miles up-stream As the tide 
was against him, our young advocate at once set oil and ^valkcd 
in to his consulate Arrived at River’s Heart, he put on his 
official dress, called in on us to let us know of his coming, and 
hurried thence to beard the lion in his den, that is, to interview 
the Taotai, our highest official How anxiously we aivaited 
his promised return ! I still recall the look on his face as we 
almost ran to meet him at our door As he came slowly up 
our front steps his blue eyes were clouded as he announced sad 
news “ I can do nothing with the Taotai He lies he knows 
he lies And he knows I know that he lies,” he said 

His distress almost equalled our ow-n , and the only com- 
fort we had to offer hun was some badly needed dinner 
But the case was not done with, and m one respect the 
consul s protests were effective Ding cr s three companions 
were released in a few days Ding er was held for nearly three 
weeks more, when he too was set free but m what Sing Su 
characterized as a ” most scurvy manner ’ He was brought 
before the Taotai’s relative, a Wei yuan, and by him bullied 
and threatened The bamboos for beating him were signifi- 
cantly produced A thousand blows were ordered 

” Ten thousand if you will said Ding er to them , '* but I 
can never sign the document you demand ” 

This was again to the effect that all his statements were 
false anent his house being attacked his household goods 
destroyed or stolen and himself ill treated 
Although the threat to beat Ding er did not take effect at 
the order of the Wei yuan — pronounced Way you an — the 
runners seized him They held him kneeling on the ground, 
whilst others of them stretched out his left arm to the full 
extent Other runners similarly stretched out his nght arm 
Then a runner seized his clenched hand pnsed open a finger, 
rubbed it with mk and pressed the false document against it 
In this way was he made to sign away his character I Pro- 
testing vngorously that he had not signed the paper, he was set 
at hberty 
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He went home. Once more the faithful met at his house, 
the rank and file of the place making no demur. Two Sundays 
* passed quietly, and peace seemed assured. Then Jo J to eveiy- 
body’s surprise, runners again appeared on the scene. They 
seized Ding-er, carried him off, and once more clapped him into 
prison in the City-of-the-South. He was presently examined 
by various official representatives of the Taotai, confronted 
with" the document which he was said to have signed, and 
asked why he had recommenced Christian services. 

• " I let my house to Sing Su,” was the crux of his final reply, 

“ and those whom he represents ; and the services are theirs ” 
Which was all true. When he refused to withdraw his per- 
^ mission for the services to be held in his house, he was thrown 
back into prison. This time it was the inner and worst prison ; 
and he lay with banditti, thieves charged ivith murder, and all 
kinds of bad characters. 

Again our gallant young consul set touork ; but finding that 
nothing whatever except the renunciation of Christian services 
at Maple Grove would content the Taotai, he finally appealed 
to Caesar. He sent so many missives relating to this flagrant 
breach of Rights regarding religious liberty to our Minister, the 
final British Court of Appeal in Peking, that I suspect he was 
entreated to be more merciful in his outpourings. Moreover, ‘ 
Peking was a long way off. The Jaw is deJiberate in everj’ 
country, and for eight dreary weeks our clean countr^Tnan, 
Ding-er, lay amid tlie phj^ical, mental, and moral degradations 
of a Chinese prison. Happily a certain hudty prevails in those 
places. It was'possible, after making friends with tlie gaolers, 
for us to ameliorate Ding-eris wretchedness by sending food and 
changes of clothing. ' Ding-cr’s private compensation, how- 
ever, was the unique opportunity afiorded oi telling his fellow- 
prisoners many things they might never have heard of other- 
\viso. To us outside the waiting seemed interminable. Tlic 
question would force itself on us; “ Have we done all wc can 
to set Ding-er free ? Or are rw contentedly letting him suHcr, 
vicariously ? " It was here our hero showed himself at Jiis 
best. To the suggestion that he shottM be set free from prison 
at any cost, he begged that no short or doubtful cut to justice 
be tried. 
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“ I am villing to remain m pnson indefinitely,’* he sent us 
\ ord , " nay, to die m pnson, if religious freedom be bought 
thereby Of that have no shadow of doubt m your mind " 
His spint was that of an earlier Great Man, uho mote 
” Having mongfully impnsoned me, let them come themselves 
and fetch me out 1 " Ding er could have bought his liberty 
any day by undertakmg to hold no more Christian services in 
his house 

In the end he ^\on through, glonously In answer to the 
appeals made m Peking by our representative there to the 
heads of the Chinese Government, a special Commissioner came 
down to the Citj of the-South from our provmcial capital 
He tried Ding er In open court Ding er told his story, and 
before sf juster judge than before At the close the Commis- 
sioner spoke 

** I beheve what you have told me I think you are a good 
man " 

In addition he ordered compensation to be given for the 
destroyed goods The only reward our indefatigable consul 
received probably vras to murmur to himself, d propos of the 
Taotai, " Let there be justice, though the heavens fall ” But 
we did not hear him 

At the Chmese New Year it is the custom for officials to send 
presents to each other Our Taotai conceived the happy idea 
©4 sending this year a live present to our consul, in the person 
of the man who had been the cause of such long friction between 
them — Ding-er This he did on New Year’s Eve, to await 
next day Our consul m turn decided to keep Ding er, and 
send him over to Sing Su as an appropnate greeting from him 
self on New Year’s mommg But he counted without Dmg er 
on whom the waiting hours over on Rivers Heart dragged 
heavily Impatient of further delay and unaware of tie 
consul’s kmd idea, Ding er took advantage of his restored and 
delightful liberty Early on New Year’s morning he escaped 
over to the White House Seven o'clock saw him unannounced 
finding his way up to Sing Su s bedroom " I couldn’t wait a 
moment longer ’ he cned rousmg Sing Su from his slumbers 
In a tnce the strange-lookmg pair, the Enghshman m his 
p>^amas and with tousled hair and Dmg er looking more hke 
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a bear than a man, so long had he been unshaven and unshorn, 
were kneeling together at the bedside. They thanked God 
with grateful hearts and tears for a mighty deliverance. 

Like Ka-kung, Ding-er also had a wife who played no ignoble 
part during her husband’s troubles. Whilst he was in prison, 
she continued to live in their broken-down home. A rice-pan 
she borrowed from one friend, her chopsticks from another ; 
her bed was of straw. The money compensation which, in the 
end, came to them was sufficient to build her a new house. 
But instead of using it for that, she and Ding-er gave the major 
portion as an offering to help in the erection of a church at 
Maple Grove 1 It is a beautiful building, one in which you, 
my reader, would be proud to say Our Father, and thank 
God for the inspiration received from three such Captains 
Courageous. 

As for our chivalrous young consul, even as I write I leam 
that he is henceforth to be known as “Sir Harry ” I Some may 
conclude that the King knighted him for solid work as Com- 
mercial Counsellor in China. Ka-kung, Pang-di, and Ding-er 
would gladly have bestowed the honour forty years ago. 
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OrriClALS, TRICNDLY AND 
OTHERWISE 

"IN our salad days m the City-of-tlie-South the greatest ob- 
L static wehad to contend against was the 'Mandarms From 
the highest, called the Taotai, dowTi to the smallest of the in- 
numerable throng of officials, they were dead against us Nor 
can we ivithhold a measure of sympathy if we succeed in putting 
ourselves in the place of either mindann or people 

Suppose, from a far-off country of which we had never so 
much as heard, there am\cd in England a few’ people of the 
weirdest possible appearance Suppose these people, after 
contriving to rent a dwelling by paying double what any of us 
would do, calmly settled dowm to live amongst us We, being 
perfectly satisfied wth oursel\cs, could only look upon these 
strangers as interlopers, and the queerest of the queer For, 
instead of clothes made to clothe and hide their shapes, their 
apologies for garments were skin tight, as was the fashion of 
last century, revealing rather than concealing their limbs and 
figures m disgraceful fashion Those of their women were 
particularly offensive in this respect Suppose, instead of 
black hair and dark bro>vn eyes, such as we always have had, 
these creatures have yellow hair and homd blue eyes, or others 
even have flaming red hair Indeed, out of this idiosyncrasy 
arose the Chmese custom, m some places where they con- 
gregated m numbers, of caUing their foreign utensils after this 
ndiculous-coloured hair Thus they would speak of a " red- 
haired spoon,” or a ” red haired knife and fork ” I 

“ Strangest of all, these nobodies seemed to think they could 
teach us something Us ! True, they managed to entice a 
few low-down ignorant coohes, by tefluig them stones of a 
countryman of theirs called Yi su, who lived two thousand 
years ago, and whom they themselves must have despised, 
smee they killed him by the zaih-z ko process, the cross \Vhy ! 
Had we not our own great Teacher, Confucius, who hved long 
before this Yi su ? There could not be any one as great as 
Confucius , so away with therr outlandish teacher I Our man- 
darins, our mayor our magistrates, all hate these mtniders 
and object to our having dealmgs with them Indeed, we know 

»3 
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Kwo was his sumime, and Dilnoyi — literally Great Old 
Grandfather — the appellation betokening his ofTicial rank , just 
as wc spcik of a “Right Honourable Gentleman” \Vlien 
Mr Kwo had a case of persecution put into his hands. Sing Su 
breathed a sigh of relief, for he knew tlic scales of justice would 
not be heavily weighted against the Christians Mr Kwo was 
a fine example of the old style Chinese scholar, now nearly 
defunct 

” How he stoops ! ” I once remarked, covertly watching him 
out of a window, for women should not be too much m evidence 
on these occasions 

” That attitude of humility is highly proper in a disciple of 
Confucius, and has been cultivated by him,” I was answered 
He wore big round, heavy rimmed spectacles also considered 
scholarly, and his manners were extremely courteous Two 
young Enghshwomen who came to our neighbourhood had 
been much impressed m London by the courtly manners of the 
retired member of the British Consular Service who had given 
them lessons in the Chinese language When they became 
acquainted with the Chinese in their own land, they realized 
so they said, whence Sir Walter HiUier bad learnt some of his 
great courtliness It was partly from intercourse with such as 
the Venerable Mr Kwo 

He became our frequent visitor, and one day said to Sing Su 
' Will you teach me English ^ ^ 

' Certainly, and perhaps you, also ivill teach me Mandarin 
was the naive reply 

Lessons were begun and it fell to my lot to preside over 
the tea table on those bi weekly occasions This was the first 
time doubtless that Mr Kwo had come into such close prox 
imity with a foreign woman The table was big and I sat 
at the far end and tried to be as little objectionable as possible 
I never looked straight at him and I handed his tea cup 
obhquely — by way of Sing Sn Thus we both survived 

There sat the Clnnese gentleman of sixty odd clothed in his 
dark, loose silk robes and wearing the close fitting black satin 
hat the only thing that was tight fitting It was topped with 
the coloured ' button * betokening his rank, and beneath it at 
the back hung down his long black queue, its end finished off 
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the mandarins would like us to stir up strife and compel thes 
barbarians to go back to their own land. . , , 

Is it to be wondered at that with this attitude owa 
Westerners en hloc, we were derided in the streets. caUe 
side Barbarians, foreign dogs and thiev^ ? ° f^*cnever 

how then came Christianity to make any headwy 
in the City-of-the-South? At first it made b 

patience, much self-restraint, and more patient so ^ 
good seed, coupled wth our faith in its self-propagatiug PO'" ' 
it did begin to make itself felt. First of * 

of a poor man here, or a poor woman there , ® in 

had so httle of this world's gear that they nsked nothmg 

For yfars in our city the two ribands of life, 
the Western, theirs and ours, ran on as it were P j y 
: Side by side they ran, yet as sharply "”tgan 

scissors had severed them. Then surely, ye . jp, points 
to arrive at more frequent, more endunng, arid PP 
of contact. On the one hand, we walked then st 
their temples, sought out their beauty spots. " ^ und, 
other, ventured to inspect us, our house „ scat 

came to our church, often stalking about and S 
But they came to see us outlandish people, or hear 

‘"'our foreign tVWte House, in the street of the T* 

Temple, had round it the usual high Chinese „„„.,mrk 

at the top by a border made in Wes ol P" J„Sls 
pattern we see in Chinese embroidery. secluded than 

three doors One of these, at the back, an ped many a 

the other two, was always open, and through it ppc 
truth-seeker— as well as many a self-seeker. 

. Ah I If thewaUs of that White House could s^ak 
- .t.des Uiey would tell, as the years continued, ,oss I 

' palicncc, endurance under bitter pcrsecu i . 

Awful tales, some of them : of murder done, • 
door of innocent Christians, who at that time murdered 

scapegoats; of men, too, who ''r „Qi,n(ls and 

because they had dared to become Chnstians . ___ *1,311 

bruises, of loss of household goods. Tliough now 
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forty >ears ago, it seems but yesterday since the day I lay 
seriously lU and greatly needing quiet, but with restless bttle 
Da ling m her cot beside me loudly compliinmg under the 
irritation of chicken pox “ Amah,” I complamed, when that 
worthy appeared *' why is there such a dreadful noise down- 
stairs ? ” 

” It IS the Clinstians in from 0\ bndge, who are crying about 
their destroyed houses and weeping for the loss of their stolen 
farm beasts ’ said she shortly, as if it were a matter of course 
And for upwards of fifteen years such was the normal state 
of affairs with us m the City of the-South Tor Christians to 
appeal to the officials for protection was usually to appeal to 
those whose sympathies w ere all with the aggressors and whose 
inclinations were to treat the injured as if they were the cul 
pnts It was ever Sing Su’s aim to keep away from the law 
courts and only as a last resort did he sanction an appeal by 
the Chnstians for their Rights, m this struggle not only for 
their own but for the rehgtous hberty of a law abiding section 
of the commumty In most cases his pohey ivas to appeal 
rather to the sense of simple justice amongst the best people 
of the place where the fnction had risen Often his confidence 
was not misplaced 

Indeed m all this if m nothing else it w ould seem as if Smg 
Su and such as he w ere pubLc benefactors to the people among 
whom they dwelt They were strugghng for the same freedom 
to w orship the one God which was accorded to the w orshippers 
of many gods But the sorest gnef was that Smg Su, who had 
thrust m this sword, was not himself wounded thereby save in 
mind and heart and, inevilahly, pocket Long suffering— that 
counsel of perfection — ^was at tunes strained to breaking point 
It certainly was with one of our consuls 

I &ould like to see a few cases of Christians fighting and 
resistmg oppression ’ he informed Smg Su once, " by way of a 
change from Christian endurance i *' 

At last, after a surfeit of the anti foreign anti Christian tj^pe 
of mandarins there appeared on the scene a Chmese official 
who was neither antagonistic nor violently prejudiced Into 
his hands happily for them came the cases of persecution of 
Chnstians It seemed too good to be true 
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by a tassel of black silk braid Close beside him sat the young 
Englishman, in his tight garments, and hatless, his dark head 
closely cropped, first actmg as teacher of Enghsh, next as pupil 
to the mandarin 

“ My friends think I am foolish,” said Mr Kwo one day 
” for attempting to learn English at my time of hfe But I 
love knowledge and may perhaps gam something out of the 
attempt '* 

Smg Su gamed more a workmg knowledge of Pekingese, 
vvhicli served him in good stead when, twenty years later, he 
became President of the first Impenal University in Chma 
But that tale is for a later chapter Sfr Kwo’s pronunaation 
meanwhile, never became good, and I can still produce a smile 
and a vhnd picture of the old gentleman by askmg Smg Su to 
lend me his pm shil ” or pencil 

About this time we had at the \Vhite House one of those 
feasts which are often employed m Chma to signify the end of 
a dispute and the resumption of more or Jess amicable relations 
Others call it burying the hatchet The occasion had nothing 
to do with us but related to two strangers, members of the 
German Alliance Mission who lived and worked m a city a 
hundred and forty miles up our Bowl River It was on a 
Jlonday afternoon, and as far as I could learn with no provo- 
cation whatever, save that of feeling a sense of overwhelming 
diftaste tow'ards these foreign invaders, that a mob surrounded 
the Germans’ house and proceeded to attack the inmates vio 
lently, using homely but effective weapons, such as clubs and 
carrying poles 

The onslaught was temble, and, as did Sing Su on an earlier 
and similar occasion the Germans sent message after message 
to the magistrate announcing tlie condition of things and 
appealing for lawful protection The result was the same 
No help was forthcoming by waj of guards, policemen, or 
soldiers For the two Germans it became a choice between 
being done to death in their own home or murdered wlule 
attemptmg to reach the magistrate’s yamen through the 
ferocious mob. They essayed the latter Big, powerful Mr 
Klein led the vray He soon received such a shower of blows 
on the head that, had he fallen, he must have been killed forth 

G 
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With Mr Mantz, at the outset, vviested from one of his at- 
tackers a large stick mth which he protected his head from 
the deadly blows by holding it aloft in both hands and swinging 
It round Picture him iiith his powerful arms, and the mob 
dodging to escape the flying circle The two men reached the 
yamen doors alive, and lifting up their voices, hammered 
thereon 

Chao filing J Chao tmng } — Save life, save hfe ! theycned 

At iast they gained admittance Once inside, Mr Klein, 
whose clothes were drenched in blood, collapsed One faint- 
ing turn succeeded another Indeed, so injured was he in mind 
and body that I doubt if he ever recovered sufficiently to remain 
in Clima — and nsk another such encounter 

As neither apology nor satisfaction for the oufrag-e v-ould be 
obtained locally, the less injured of the two he of the whirlmg 
club, Mr Mantz came down to the City of the South, where 
he did little better So he went on to Shanghai where he 
placed the case in the hands of the German consul There I 
also leave it 

It was because Mr Kwo and Sing Su had acted the part of 
friendly mediators in this trouble that, when the matter was 
settled the Taotai sent round to the White House the feast 
referred to — an acknowledgment of their services It was 
an excellent meal, and, to that extent, m keeping with the 
Taotai s dignity Feasts in China are often ordered in t^lo 
from a restaurant plates dishes, chopsticks, everything in 
eluded On that evening about half past six two men arrived 
at our house beanng between them a large basket This con- 
tained the cold food already prepared and arranged on small 
dishes with mathematical precision They also brought an 
enormous steamer in whidi other viands, neatly arranged in 
their separate dishes, were placed, tier upon tier A portable 
stove was inserted below and in this fushion the hot part of 
the dinner was heated 

A few minutes sufficed to set the table A\hich looked pretty 
In those days a table cloth was never used among the cinnese, 
but m our case — doubtless as a complunent to the foreigner — 
one \vzs spread Chinese dining tables in the South are squire, 
and invanibly made to scat eight people If a Chinese is 
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asked the number of his fanufy, he often replies, *' So many 
tables ” — be there eight, sixteen, twenty four, or more members 
of the family under his roof tree These tables are higher than 
our Western ones, and at each comer were set three small 
dishes of dessert, consisting of green plums preserved m honey, 
peaches preserved in sugar, yangviai — which we called our 
Chinese strawberry — also stewed in honey There were French 
beans, almost raw, but attractively arranged in neat rows , 
oranges quartered , and other comestibles, built up m neat 
P3nTimids and in httle dishes 

Before each guest was set a small pewter wine cup of minia 
ture dimensions, and a saucer which held small nuts and dried 
melon seeds wherewith to pass the time between the courses 
At eaclr nght hand was a pair of ebony chopsticks All these 
things were permanent, and remained on the table through the 
dinner, the centre of the table being left for the hot dishes 
which were brought in succession Of course, as at Uni\ersity 
dinneis in Oxford and Cambndge and elsewhere ladies were 
rigorously excluded from these feasts though occasionally they 
haNe a feast on tlieir own account This time, had wo so 
desired JIrs Sea and myself might ha\ c feasted on exactly the 
same fare, brought to us in a back room We preferred to enjoy 
the fun wathout risk of indigestion 

At dusk our fnend the Venerable Jlr Kwo, and the Taotai’s 
dfputy arrived in their ofTicial cliairs, earned by four men m 
uniform and accompanied by a servant on foot As soon as 
Mr Kwo entered our drawing room, Mrs Sea and mjsclf took 
up our coign of vantage on the side v cranda, where through the 
long Venetian shutters half closed for our pnvatc convenience, 
we could sec all that passed watbm the lamp-Iit room We 
trusted to our invisibility but were afraid lest our uncon 
trollable tittcnngs should reveal our proximity^ for wc could 
nolhclpbcingamuscdbynhatwesaw Tlicstately oldgentJe- 
man stood in the centre of the room whilst his scrv ant div ested 
him of one long silk garment after another Wc began to 
think the unrobing process would never stop I Fortunately 
he could not bnng himself to part wath a lov ely cream silk robe 
at which the divesting hand was stayed Eadi garment the 
«k:r\ ant carefully folded 
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” Oh that our Western clothes were as easily folded," we 
whispered to each other. 

Then there were laid aside, along with his official hat, his big 
bead necklace and top-boots. After all, he ^vas only doing in 
the dra>ving-room what we relegate to the cloakroom. " ' 

Modesty compels that at Chinese /easts the chief guest re- 
quires much persuasion to take the seat of honour, which is at 
the host's left hand. Each guest makes a proportionate diffi- 
culty, and half an hour may be expended in putting every one 
into bis proper seat. In deference to our less ceremonious 
Western custom, this was much curtailed, and soon the feast 
was proceeding merrily. The Chinese are prepared to devote 
three or four hours to a feast of such importance, and when one 
sees the bill of fare, one is not surprised that this feast tOok that 
length of time- The remarkable fact ^vas that neither Sing Su 
norhis associate and friend, Mr. Sea, seemed one whit the worse 
next morning. 

The hot dishes came on in slo^v progression ; the intervals 
were filled with conversation, with nibbling at the nuts, and 
"•possibly the smoking of a tiny pipe of tobacco. When wjne 
is drunk, it is from the cup of pewter or porcelain, of "just a 
thimbleful " style. A servant goes round to fill up the cup 
from relays of ^vanned wine served in a pewter wine-pot, not 
unlike a tall slender coffee-pot. 

There w’as no written menu, but I can reproduce it — to en- 
gender in the reader either envy or thankfulness for what he 
has missed. The so-called " large " hot dishes were 
Birds’-nest soup, ^ 

Sharks' fins. 

Fish-glue soup. 

Pigs' feet, 

' BCches-de-mer, 

Stewed diicken. 

Fish balls. 

Duck, fried whole. 

The '* small " dishes came alternately with these, and were 
Pigeons' eggs, 

Minced shrimps. 

Fish cutlets. 
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Kidney balls. 

Chicken cutlets. 

Water hly seeds stewed m sugar, 

Pi pa and lung jen stews (siveet Chinese fruits), 

- , Stewed tendons. 

Stewed eels. 

Stewed fishes’ lips 

It IS the rule not to remain long after the feast is over At 
the end llr Kwo’s servant brought his master’s brass ivash- 
bowl, containing hot water Out of this he ^vnmg a small 
clean towel and presented it to Mr Kwo, who refreshed himself 
by passing it over his hands and face In hot weather I have 
heard of the hot cloth being passed o\er the back bared by a 
servant, 

*' Most refreshing." said the Englishman who told of this 
and who spoke from his own experience , 

Sedan chairs w ere called, and soon, after stately leave-taUngs, 
the guests departed ^f^ Kwo, the chief guest, left first It 
ivas a great occasion, and we had reason to hope that a kindlier 
feeling between officials and foreigners was thereby created in 
our city 

Our own first senous attempt to dispense hospitality to our 
European fnends was just as humiljating as this Chinese 
occasion had been glonous We had been entertamed so often 
consul and commissioner that it was befitting we should 
ourselves now take a turn I dreaded the consequences to our 
fnends Sing Su did not, beforehand ^^'hat e\ery woman 
knows IS that household management never presents the slight- 
est difficulty to the best man on earth f Ah Djang w’as com 
petent to make bread and satisfy our simple needs But 
bejond that — well, I had my doubts. 

A Western woman, however practical and competent, can 
do no more than \asit her Eastern kitchen, to see that it is 
kept clean E\co thing in it is different, and probablj wTong 
according to her Western standard Also her presence therein 
IS unwelcome She is in the hands of her Onontal servants, 
and often thej acquit themscUcs remarkablj well, in their 
own waj But a lunch fit to set before consul and commis- 
sioner, who had trained scraants from Shanghai was another 
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matter. Grave fears assayed me as to our wisdom in attempt- 
ing it, overdue though it was. 

However, Sing Su would himself be responsible'’ for some 
choice freshly ground coffee. As to the rest, it would arrange 
itself. He had bought a large second-hand coffee-grinder at 
a sale in Shanghai, and on the auspicious morning fixed it up, 
and with much ado succeeded in grinding the beans. One 
o’clock brought our guests, but no welcome tiffin bell. At 
one-thirty I began to be unhappy. When the clock reached 
two, I fully expected the guests to rise, shake the dust off 
their feet and say they had business at home. At Jong last we 
sat do%vn at table. We were waited upon by pock-marked • 
Chang-Ioa. 

To me the meal ^vas one drawn-out agony, though the guests 
behaved charmingly. At last came our ckef-d’amre, Sing Su's 
coffee, which was to atone for any shortcomings. We all sipped 
once : but no more. 

“ That coffee tasted vilely of castor-oil ! " Sing Su burst out, 
when the guests had gone. 

Then it dawned upon us that the coffee-mill had previously 
been used by a chemist in Shanghai wherewith to grind his 
castor-oil seeds. How we rocked with laughter I 

Yet, coffee apart, in Chinese eyes there would have been 
nothing amiss in our prolonged wait. They come to a dinner 
prepared to spend an hour and more in pleasant anticipation 
and conversation ; %vhereas we arrive on the stroke of the clock, 
expect to sit do^vn to table at once, and to remain chatting, 
after the gastronoraical part is over, for the misplaced hour 
which I had found so fatal as a preliminary. We did not 
experiment again for some time. 

To revert to theWenerable Mr. Kwo, the sad day came when 
we Iiad to bid him good-bye. When the great ones in onr 
provincial capital decreed bis promotion and consequent 
removal to a post in the Cify-of-Rcstoration, something had 
to be done, though not by way of appeal against his departure, 
for that would have been useless. But those who had the 
greatest reason to be grateful for liis administration of justice, 
the Christians, determined to sliow their sense of Iiis probity 
in an approved fashion. Tlicy gave him a state umbrella. 
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An umbrella is not unknown as a gift to a man m England , 
but it bears no resemblance to the gorgeous structure which 
the Christians presented to Mr Kwo His ^ as a fine weather 
umbrella, made of the most vivid red satm It had three 
flounces attached to a round flat framework — the bones of 
the umbrella The handle was ten feet long, enabhng the 
bearer to hold it aloft, and at the apex of the handle was a large 
heavy pewter ornament On the top flounce, and coienng 
the flat framework, were four large characters in gold 
” He looks on all with equal benevolence ’* they set forth 
The middle flounce hung round the framework, and said by 
whom the umbrella was respectfully presented to the Vener 
able Mr Kwo , and there followed the names of the leading 
donors ^Chinese and English The third flounce hanging 
further below, gave the names of the hundred and fifty places 
in the distnct which the donors represented 
\Vhen the presentation was made, the umbrella was proudly 
earned through the admiring crowds to Mr Kwo's official 
residence In addition there were earned aloft w ooden tablets, 
the upper portions of which were covered with red woollen 
cloth and ornamented with black velvet letters edged with 
gold They proclaimed that they were offered in respectful 
praise of the Virtuous Government of the Venerable Mr Kwo 
To us these may seem peculiar ivays of showing love and 
gratitude, but they were vnys appreciated by both parties 
to the transaction Mr Kwo ne\er returned to the City of 
the>South Years later his daughter came^back , and, strange 
to say she became a teacher m the girli»“'school which I had 
founded 
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O NCE, in our City of the South. I set out ynih the inten- 
tion of counting how miny I met who were pitted wth 
smallpox, but when I reached into the scores, they were too 
numerous, and I gave it up I recall having heard it said 
that, from the do\vry point of view, a woman who had had 
smallpox was of greater financial value, she being thus in 
sured against contracting it again The theory is that 
people should go out when they have the Great Guest, small- 
pox, but remain indoors when they have the Little Guest, 
measles • 

The people hcheve that most, if not all, sickness is caused 
by evil spirits, and they ha\c their orvn orthodox methods of 
dealing with them Epidemics of cholera and typhoid are 
perhaps the worst visitations of evil spints and every year or 
two these grow out of hand and become rampant Hundreds 
nay thousands, die Sometimes the coffin makers cannot 
make coffins fast enough , tlie death wail is constantly heard, 
creating a terrible feeling of depression The loud weird cnes 
of women mourning beside the graves, or coffins on the hiU 
sides is so affectuig that one longs for them to stop their wail 
mg One tnes to comfort the soul with the thought th^t 
these public manifestations of gnef are sometunes done as 
a duty 

In an epidemic of cholera, which usually happens in the 
autumn, evil spirits have taken possession of our city, and their 
anger must be appeased by feasts gifts and ceremonies But 
the chief thing is to be nd of them and to hasten their de- 
parture the citizens stmg-jue, or Send a Boat Three times 
do I remember this Sending a Boat Kach tune the great 
religious observance cost thousands of dollars and was largely 
contributed to by the rich On the last occasion a banker 
subscribed a hundred dollars and sums given varied from a 
hundred to half a dollar 

With part of the subscnptions is made a huge full sized 
boat of bamboos Into this are put the offerings of the people 
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in the shape of models of chairs, tables, cookmg utensils, 
besides nee, dned fnuts, clothes, cash or copper money Even 
a tmy opium pipe is added for the delectation of the spints 
These objects remam in the Boat for the seven days during 
which the vessel stands in one of the chief temples and the 
Boat looks very gay with its decorations of coloured flags and 
sails EverjrtWig is of paper, both the Boat and its con- 
tents, except the bamboo framework of the keel Whilst it is 
vuiting at the temple, a contingent of twenty pnests chant 
prayers and petitions there from eight m the morning tiU mid- 
night — expecting to he heard for their much speaking, it would 
seem 

The last year a pathetic incident roused the sympathies of 
all The eldest son of a widow took cholera, and when death 
approached he called to his distracted mother 

“ I know I am dying My soul is already on the Boat,' he 
said 

With streaming hair, token of deepest distress, the poor 
woman at once went to the temple, and kneelmg down beside 
the Boat cried aloud to the evil spints 
" Give me back my son’s spmt 1 " she prayed " Give me 
back my son’s spint ! ” 

But, m spite of all her entreaties, her son died 
On the first of the seven days during which the Boat remains 
at the big temple, a number of the gods from other temples are 
invited to come there also £n route they are earned through 
those parts of the aty supposed to be under their special 
protection 1 had a full view of two of these gods m their 
large gaily decorated sedan chairs They w ere can. ed in wood, 
and grandly dressed m beautifully embroidered silks and satins 
One god s face was painted bnght red, another blue Others 
had white or gold faces, but no green ones were in e\ idence, 
though I know not why After the inspection of their distncts 
these gods w ere taken to the Boat temple, w here they remained 
for the se\en days dunng which the pnests were chanting 
petitions 

We were warned that the Boat would come along our front 
street on Saturday evening about eight o'clock, which meant 
that ttie evil spints were then to be escorted out of the aty 
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in state. Wien the loud uproar announced the approach of 
the procession. Sing Su and I, with one or two others, stood 
outside our door, as much in the shadow as possible, lest we 
bring more evil upon them. We waited. Presently on came 
the great throng. Hundreds and hundreds of men marched 
along in a disorderly sort of order, about six abreast. Each 
held aloft a lighted lantern, and shouted the peculiar ciy vdth 
which boatmen start their journeys. 

As a nile the religious ceremonies we see in the City-of-the- 
South are disappointing. But on this occasion, helped by the 
thought of the dying hundreds, the sight of the vast multitude’s 
evident sincerity and the sound of their piercing cries thrilled 
us through. On came the Boat, home on the shoulders of 
many men. Next came four smaller boats, all alight wth 
hanging lanterns. After these came the gods who had been 
the visitors at the temple. More men carried lanterns, and 
a large foUo\ving of people completed this remarkable pro- 
cession. Tliose who were not doing duty in it were sitting 
quietly in their darkened houses, without lights, afraid to 
watch the procession lest the evil spirits should know of their 
presence and injure them in passing. 

*' This is the first time we have ever dared to do this thing." 
said the two Christian women who stood %vith us. 

^Vhen the procession reached the outside of the city gate, 
with as little disturbance as possible the big Boat was fastened 
to two small boats. The people cried meanwhile to the spirits 
in the Boat after this fashion : 

“ We people of the City-of-the-South are a poor, wretched, 
miserable set, net worth attention. But a little distance down 
the river is a fine large city. There the people are much richer , 
and the women more beautiful, and they invite you to go 
there and thoroughly enjoy yourselves 1 ’’ 

One or two men then towed the Boat a mile or two down 
the river to the foot of a hill, where they set it on fire and 
burnt it. The people who formed the procession returned to 
the city. But before stealthily entering the gates, they care- 
fully blew out the lights in every lantern, lest-the evil spirits 
should again come creeping back with them. Once inside, 
with the big gates shut and barred, they relit their lanfems. 


I 
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and went home rejoicmg in the l^hef that agam the demons 
of sickness and death were exorcised from their homes and 
the city 


<“) 

The outstanding event of another year was the arrival 
of another Boat 1 This was the arrival of the then Admiral 
of tlie British China Squadron, Sir Ed\\ard Seymour, in his 
flagship As this ship drew too much water to come up the 
Bowl, it was anchored about twelve miles below the city Sir 
Edivard and some members of his staff \\ere to have lunched 
with us at the \STiite House, but a message came that as it 
was Sunday the Admiral would spare his men and only come 
up to tea m the afternoon 

Sir Edward was tall and thin and, though unassuming, of 
distinguished appearance and beanng This need not be 
wondered at, seeing that almost wthout a break since the 
time of Henry the Eighth, members of his family liad been 
officers of high rank in the Bntish Senior Service His manners 
had the simpliaty of the truly great, and it seemed impos 
sible for any save evil doers to stand in fear of him On the 
other hand Iws handsome Staff OflUcer filled me with seemly 
awe so unapproacliable was he m his gorgeous uniform and 
w^th his touch mc-not, nmrod style of dignity I mentally 
beg his pardon for speaking thus of lum though he will 
never know either how much I admired him or loved his 
Admiral Sir Edward at once was chatting with Sing Su 
about the progress of Ins work Ne\t, from me lie wanted to 
know how wc Ind managed to exist so long in this outlandish 
corner of tlie world In saijsfjmg his cunosit) I had occasion 
to reply 

* I came to the Cit> of the South just after the Riot 
Presently, when hcwisliedtodatcsomcother event 1 replied 
‘ But that was before the Riot 
He looked qmzrmgly at me smiled, and retorted 
But I do not know wlicn the Riot was 1 
It is a habit wc have I answered of dating our occur- 
rences that waj It made so much impression on us " 
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in state. TOcn the loud uproar announced the approadi of 
the procession, Sin^ Su and I, with one or two others, stood 
outside our door, as much in the shadow as possible, lest we 
bring more evil upon them. We U'aited. Presently on came 
the great throng. Hundreds and hundreds of men marched 
along in a disorderly sort of order, about six abreast. Each 
held aloft a lighted lantern, and sliouted the peculiar cry with 
which boatmen start their journeys. 

As a rule the religious ceremonies we see in the City-of-the- 
South arc disappointing. But on this occasion, helped by the 
thought of the dying hundreds, the sight of the vast multitude’s 
evident sincerity and the sound of their piercing cries thrilled 
us through. On came the Boat, borne on the shoulders of 
many men. Ne.xt came four smaller boats, all alight wth 
hanging lanterns. After these came the gods who had been 
the visitors at the temple. More men carried lanterns, and 
a large following of people completed this remarJcable pro- 
cession. Those who were not doing duty in it were sitting 
quietly in their darkened houses, without lights, afraid to 
Nvatch the procession lest the evil spirits should know of their 
presence and injure them in passing. 

“ Tills is the first time we have ever dared to do this thing," 
said the two Christian ^vomen who stood ivith us. 

When the procession reached the outside of the city gate, 
wth as little disturbance as possible the big Boat ^vas fastened 
to two small boats. The people cried meanwhile to the spirits 
in the Boat after this fashion : 

" We people of the City-of-the-South are a poor, \vretched, 
miserable set, not worth attention. But a little distance doi^Ti 
the river is a fine large city. There the people are much richer, 
and the women more beautiful, and they invite you to go 
there and thoroughly enjoy yourselves ! " 

One or two men then towed the Boat a mile or two doivn 
the river to the foot of a hill, where they set it on fire and 
burnt it. The people who formed the procession returned to 
the city. But before stealthily entering the gates, they care- 
fully blew out the lights in every lantern, lest the evil spirits 
should again come creeping back with them. Once inside, 
wth the big gates shut and barred, they relit their lanterns. 
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and went home rejoicing in the behef that again the demons 
of sickness and death were exorcised from their homes and 
the city 


w 

The outstanding event of another year was the am\al 
of another Boat I This vms the amval of the then Admiral 
of the British China Squadron, Sir Edward Seymour, m his 
flagship As this ship drew too much water to come up the 
Bowl, it was anchored about twelve miles below the city Sir 
Edward and some members of his staff were to have lunched 
with us at the ^t'hite House, but a message came that as it 
was Sunday the Admiral would spare his men and only come 
up to tea in the afternoon 

Sir Edward was tall and tliin and though unassuming, of 
distinguished appearance and beanng This need not be 
wondered at, seeing that almost without a break since the 
time of Henry the Eighth, members of his family had been 
officers of high rank m the Bntish Senior Service His manners 
had the simplicity of the truly great, and it seemed impos 
sible for any save evil-doers to stand m fear of him On the 
other hand lus handsome Staff Officer filled me with seemly 
awe so unapproachable was he in his gorgeous uniform and 
wjth his touch me not, ramrod stjle of dignity I mentally 
beg Ins pardon for speaking thus of him, though he will 
never know either how much I admired him or loved his 
Admiral Sir Edward at once was chatting with Sing Su 
about the progress of his work Ne\t, from me he wanted to 
know how we had managed to exist so long in this outlandish 
comer of the world In satisfiing his cunositj I had occasion 
to reply 

' I came to the Citj-of the South just after the Riot ’ 
Presently, when hewishciltodatcsomcoihcrcvcnt I replied 
** But that w"is before the Riot 
He looked quirjangly at me smiled andrctortetl 
‘ But I do not know when the Riot was 1 *’ 

' It is a liabit vve have, I answered, ©f dating our occur 
fences that waj It made so much impression on us ” 
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The time came when he, the great sea-officer, who entered 
active service at the age of fifteen, also had both a time and a 
place from which to date events in Cliina. Everybody knows 
of the first gallant, but unsuccessful, attempt to relieve the 
suffering foreigners besieged in the Legations in Peking in 
1900. As Commander of the International Naval Brigade, Sir 
Edward set out from Tientsin to their help. Within forty 
miles of Peking, he found the Chinese forces arrayed against 
him so ovenvhelming that, to save his small army from ex- 
tinction, for perhaps the first time in his remarkable career 
he had to turn his back to the foe. His indiEerence to 
personal danger was phenomenal. On this arduous advance on 
Peking in 1900, we learnt that it was with difficulty he could 
be persuaded to move at more than a walking pace under the 
hottest fire. It ^vas only the assurance of his staff that, if he 
walked, they must keep the same pace, that induced him to 
step out briskly. 

I have wondered if that Retreat, the news of which was 
received with consternation by ourselves while we were in 
England, was not also an outstanding event from which he, 
too, dated other episodes in his life in the Flowery Land. 
The relief of Peking had to be organi2ed after that Retreat 
on a larger scale, because the Imperial troops had joined forces 
with the Boxers, and both alike were bent on the extermina- 
tion of the foreigner, root and branch. Sir Edivard, a vepr 
Perfect Knight, was in China in 1857, before many of us were 
bom. But he died in his bed in England, in 1929, nearly 
ninety years of age, honoured and respected by_^ all though 
a bachelor to the end i 


(iii) 

Meanwhile the work he had asked about progressed, although 
Sing Sii on a certain day pronounced judgment on himself. 

“ I am lazy,” said he. '* It is easy,*’ he continued further, 
” to set the ball rolling." 

*' Is it ? " I asked doubtfully. 

*' The difficulty lies in following hard after it,” said he. 
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That IS the rub 'When a man's work is at the ends of the 
earth, there is usually no one to follow him up, to bid him 
do this or that He is left to his o^\'n mitiative — or lack of 
it He can make, or mar, both his w ork and his character at 
one and the same time 

" I am not gomg into the country this week as I arranged,” 
Sing Su Mould remark on a rare occasion 

I knew he said this partly to see what encouragement towards 
slackness he would receive from his ' outside conscience 

” Oh, hut you are going, you know, all the same,” I would 
calmly reply 

And the victim would meekly depart, reinforced by his roll of 
beddmg his food basket, his mediane box 

Yet %thy should he go ^ From the human standpoint there 
was nothing worth going for Tlie scenery he knew by heart 
The people, with notable evceptions, were unlearned and 
Ignorant men. Everything else was hard physical discomfort 
Home was mfinitcly better ^\'hat or who, then, should 
prei ent his remainmg m the AVhite House, there enjoying and 
emplojnng himself with his books ? 

The secret of Smg Su's service lay hidden m the bygone 
jears when, as a youth, he had made the Great Surrender 
than which nothing on earth is more mysterious and energizing 
Powerful jet inexplicable, it shatters the self made ambitious 
plans of life as already laid down l\Tien this superhuman 
clement gams entrance mto a life, it can generate a love winch 
far surpasses the loic of women It sends men, and women 
too, into lonely desert places The Arctic regions know them, 
as do the islands of the seas where, because of it, some ha\e 
gi\en their bodies to be deiourcd by human beasts Tins 
driNung power comes m varying forms perdiance in the sem 
blancc of a do\c, or as the gentle nun from hcaien or it may 
descend as a tornado, a mighty rusliing wind sweeping all 
before it Let it come as it will it fills the house, tfic heart of 
the favoured one Lile is never the same again He, or she, 
may livx long enough in this bewildering world to doubt most 
things My own father was led once in Ins old age to question 
the beneficence of Providence exhibited m Ins own trynng 
circumstances 
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But whatever happens now, I can never doubt the 
power that hns worked mightily in me formerly,” he conhded 
to mo 

As a youth in England, Sing Su was bookish, as befitted an 
embryo lawyer Jlidnight would find him poring over his 
studies, and se\ cn m the morning siw him seated with a tutor 
Late one night, hours after his father's busy Jiousehold was 
hushed m sleep, he closed his books On the table lay a 
magazine, and for a moment's di version beSore retiring he took 
it up, idly turning its pages This proved his undoing The 
magazine contained an urgent appeal for a young man to go 
at once to the City-of-the South, to fill the gap left by the 
previous young men who had fallen by the way Swft as 
the arrow from a tight-strung bow did the convictitfn pierce 
to the very centre of Sing Su's being 

'* Thou art the man I ” 

How hateful the thought ! Never had the Celestial Empire 
with its shaven headed, be queued denizens done other than 
repel The pictures of them in books were distasteful He 
would hurry over the pages to find somebody or something 
more pleasing to his boyish fancy No wonder, then that he 
fell on his knees on the floor 

” Anywhere but China I Anywhere but China, Lord I ” he 
cned 

Yet here and now the needs of that distant City of the 
South were being forced upon him with an insistence that no 
prejudice could withstand True, there was still a chance 
that his sacrifice would not be accepted of man Ah yah / 

Of the two who volunteered for the empty outpost, the lot fell 
on Sing Su There \vas no escape Ambitions, laudable in 
themselves, and dear to the heart of youth, had to go College, 
scholastic attainments university trauung aJJ bad to be thrmvn 
overboard 

Sing Su left England in the autiunn of 1882, expectmg never 
to return What made his going obhgatory was the con- 
viction that he possessed somethmg worth giving to China 
something worthy of her acceptance especi'iUy by the un- 
sophisticated, simple hearted, patient tillers of the soil, the 
farmers, whom the Westerners who know them best love to 
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think of as the backbone and hope of China Which attitude 
of mind twenty five years of hvmg amongst them but serves 
to accentuate 

Farming in England may be laborious, but it bears no com- 
panson to the heavy tod, the extreme physical discomfort 
which even now accompanies the cultivation of nee m South 
China When ploughing his fields, the farmer goes barefoot 
over the rough hard sod When he harro\\'S it, he himself is 
the weight standing on the harrow \Vhen he transplants 
the vivid green young nee from the comer of his thickly sown 
plot to his wide fields, his ankles are deep in mud and wafer 
^Vhen he weeds the nee, he kneels m the same slush, and later 
goes verily like a beast of the fields clearing the roots ivith his 
bare hand, working hts ivay practically over every inch of 
ivet ground on his knees If it is pounng with rain, or if he 
IS under a blazmg sun, he wears on his back a shield of plaited 
bamboo \\hich covers him from head to fad as a protection 
from either On beholding for the first tune this strange shape 
thus arrayed, one asks in astonishment 

'* What can this new specimen of huge carapace be cra>\lmg 
on the ground ^ " 

For hard, unmitigated tod it is irrigating which takes the 
palm It answers exactly to our idea of the treadmill If 
the rams are insufficient to keep the fields well under water, 
the lack must be supplied from the freshwater canals, often 
near at hand, and by means of the ‘ water carnage ' Other- 
wise the young nee will die Tins machine, or 'carnage,” 
resembles a narrow flight of wooden steps placed slantwise m 
a long wooden box One end of the carnage is put into the 
water, the other is raised to the level of the fields needing the 
water The steps in the box arc connected together by an 
endless chain, which two or three men, standmg at the head, 
keep m constant circulation by the moxement of their feet 
Tins forces the water up into the fields The pnnciple reminds 
one of the moving stauviay at some London railway station, 
wnth this difference, that in China it is not electncity but man- 
power which keeps the stairs revolving The unfortunate 
farmers who stand at this work all day beneath a burning sky 
become tanned to an Afncan ebony 
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Have I pictured Chinese fanning at its most arduous ? Cer- 
tainly It was this class which called dumbly, yet insistently, 
through the pages of that magazine for knmvledge of God to be 
taken to them Or they might never receive it at all It was 
the fillers of the soil who led to Sing Su’s confirmed habit of 
regular disappearances into the country, and reconciled him 
to periodic absences from home for five-and-twenty years 
Nor IS this the place to tell how nobly he was emulated by 
the colleagues who joined him at intervals, after his ten 5^ars’ 
service alone 

But Sing Su had different methods with the high and mighty, 
the officials with whom he had to deal in after years in the far 
north of China 

" I notice you never try to impose your Western belief on 
us," one such said to him 

"No," he replied. "like your own Confucius m similar 
circumstances, I am waiting for a price — that is, until you 
^vant It " Offenng a " pnee " means a desire for some 
object 

The official courteously replied * " Some day you shall tell 
me about it ’ 

Many were the redeeming features of those early incessant 
weansome ^vande^ngs On hih tops, or in deep sheltered 
valleys, when the day's work was done, the shouting and the 
tumult died away, Sing Su would sit by the warm wood embers 
of the nee pan fire m some country house, feehng at home 
With the kindly farmer, who on rare cwcasions ivas also a 
scholar with the coveted degree He would answer his ques 
tions about the distant Island which had sent Sing Su to them 
As the shado^vs deepened, their only light but a tiny flicker 
from the bit of wick lying in a saucer of local oil, they would 
confer together on the weightier matters of law and grace, and 
China's needs The beautiful way in which some elderly men 
of whom I wot sat at the feet of the young foreigner in their 
craving for more Light brought him to their feet in affectionate 
gratitude 

Then would come the long journey home again To accom 
phsh it in one day often meant rising before dawn There 
would be the quick tramp, wth the dear " Buffalo " and his 
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sturdy companion Si ko, swinging the empty chair along 
like a playthmg , the glory of the sun’s gorgeous ascent 
over the mountam tops , the pure air with never a breath 
of contammation These were compensations of no mean 
order 

At certain seasons country work called a halt This was 
when the folks were too busy and driven to listen , and, agam, 
in the hottest season, so provocative of cholera and dysentery 
that living amongst the villagers was lU-advised Such were 
the times when Smg Su could, with a good consaence, follow 
his natural bent and “ enjoy lazmess ” On to our quiet eastern 
upstairs veranda, looking towards the ancient city ivall, with 
the intervening houses shimmering in the blaze of heat, he 
got him<i straight-backed deck-chair On this, with feet up, 
he could work comfortably Out of a piece of board he and 
the carpenter improvised an upright stand which held, in front 
of him, such mighty tomes as Williams’ and Giles' Chinese 
dictionaries On his right and his left hand were chairs hold- 
ing numerous learned books of reference 

Thus would he sit, often motionless, so long that he might 
ha\ e impersonated a living Buddha, could he but have ceased 
the regular shaking of one foot ! Silently he would \seigh and 
ponder sentences, meanings, equivalents, m the Chinese char- 
acters Offences, indeed, would come in the shape of inter- 
ruptions The Bright One, padding along the floor in his cloth- 
soled shoes, would intimate that Mr Somebody from Some- 
where ivislied to see him Pown he ivould go to exchange 
the study of one kind of hieroglyphic for that of another — the 
human soul 

Nor were those beatific da>’s of " laziness *’ unfruitful, despite 
the ejaculation I heard one day “ No one will ever use it 1 
Tins referred to the system of learning Chinese whicli he had 
c%oI\cd, and whicJi he embodied m rAe SttKfenfs' PocKci 
Diclxonary Talsc prophet, he , for is there a student of 
Chinese who does not value and employ it, whether he hail 
from London or New York, Bcrhn or Tokio? Thirty j cars’ 
use secs it m its twxJfth edition 

Other hot seasons saw the romanization of our dialect, the 
translation of the New Testament into the same dialect, the 
11 
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writing of A t« Chtm, and the translation of the 

Analects of Confucius 

I could w ish Sing Su, that the results of my kind of " lazi 
ness' were equally fruitful You little thought where the 
launching of your Spirit Boat would lead when you were set 
adnft from Western shores 



IV THE WHITE HOUSE 


CHAPTER XIV THE ARRIVAL OT SEA BORNE 

T ime and again I made my boast that never once during 
all the years had I been aCraid of any Chinese that is 
singly though not collectively and m mobs Then one day 
ten years after my arrival this self satisfying delusion deserted 
me From some deep crevice of the brain there sprang up in 
front of me sliarp and distinct the picture of a solitary Chinese 
who had made me afraid hombly so And because I had 
taken credit for courage so I must humble myself now by 
admitting loathsome cowardly fear which happened long 
before * 

I had been eighteen months in our city Jt uas hot weather 
and when evening came every breath of air felt lacking in any 
quality except stagnant pea soup heavmess which hung about 
the White House and pervaded the city The knowledge that 
Sing Su was indefinitely held up by callers led me to take fhe 
unusual course of setting off alone in search of a breeze I 
first walked through the quiet streets to the foot of the hill up 
which I mounted I passed the picturesque temple bowered in 
trees which overlooks the city Half way up I turned along 
the narrow path which winds pleasantly round the hill to the 
opposite side and on until it ends in the grass groivn battle 
mented city walls Over this I should find I knew outspread 
far below a fine-view of the Bowl winding its way for circuitous 
miles down to the Island of Jade Ring and the sea Thence — 
blessed thought I — ^ivould blow m our cool reviving wind for a 
few hours Half way round the green wooded lull uas a little 
shnne built so close to the narrow footpath that any wor 
slupper before it filled the path Impeding my way stood a 
respectably dressed Chinese offering incense and boumg 
reverently before the small god enclosed m the quaint bnck 
built tiny structure He and I were alone Though I did not 
enjoy the situation it never occurred to me to show the white 
feather by turning round and hurrying back to the city side of 
the hill I soon ^vished I had done so 
\Vhen I reached the shnne the man instead of standing 

Ui 
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coijitcously aside to let me pass, displeased me by at once 
Iea\ ing Ins devotions and coming and walking closer at my 
side tlnn was polite He looked queerly at me, talking all 
tlic time Neither did his appearance reassure me I was 
certain he was not an ordinary normal decent Chinese To 
make matters worse, I was totally unable to understand what 
he said , and even if I had done, my Chinese was far too im 
mature to enable me to send him about hts business 

I w as terrified especially as I had no expectation of meeting 
any other Westerner on the hill at this hour My one hope lay 
in the knowledge that, some distance further and close to the 
city wall itself, stood another temple Alas, never once had 
I seen its doors open I Always they had been shut, and the 
place apparently deserted \Wiy should they be opeiTnowfor 
my particular benefit ? All that I dared hope was that the 
unwanted companion close at my side would allow me to reach 
unmolested those closed doors On them I would hammer for 
dear life, if haply there might be some one mside to respond 
though J doubted it 

Truly my guardian angel which a dear old blind friend long 
dead in England had promised to be stood at attention that 
day Behold on coming mto view of the temple, who should 
be there for the first and last, time in history but a pnest I 
He stood outside the open door as if awaiting somebody I 
hesitate to say myself With the man still at my heels I 
marched boldly up to the pnest, and pomting an accusing finger 
at my companion said emphatically in Chinese 

' Keh kai nang fu hoe I Keh km nang fu hoe ! — ^That man 
not good ! " Or as we should say, ‘ He is a bad man ' 

The pnest saw ray perturbation and the man and at once 
grasped the situation What he said I could not tell but ivith 
commanding gesture he vigorously, yet quietly, uttered senti 
ments of such a nature as without a protest, sent the other 
down the hill m the direction ordered by the pnest, the opposite 
of that from which we had both come Yet the leenng creature 
turned his head more than once before disappeanng over the 
brow of the hill to see which way I was going m the hope of 
again waylaying me 

I too, must now move away, but I dreaded leaving the 
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pnestly protection lest the enemy reappear How I longed for 
the priest to say he would escort me safely back round to the 
city side of the hill, when all danger would be past He did 
nothing of the sort , so, gratefully acknowledging his help, yet 
with hmbs still shaking, I set off alone, the spirit gone out of 
me On reaching home. I had barely enough self-possession 
left to tell my tale before breaking into uncontrollable sobs * 
to the utter consternation of Sing Su Yet I knew he thought 
I had exaggerated the situation I had not Never to the 
best of my knowledge did I see either villain or priest again 
But neither shall I say I was never afraid 

It IS no uncommon thing for a Chinese woman when in distress 
to assail high heaven with her cnes Once I myself claimed 
that pnvilege It was m the autumn of 1887 on the Chma Sea 
Then I lifted up xny voice, and called for my mother 
Over two years had elapsed, and again we must make the 
two*hundred mile voy^e to the City of the-Peaceful Wave, 
and for the same reason as before We had no doctor equal 
to the occasion On going aboard our old tub. Eternal Peace, 

I was first rowed over to the River’s Heart to bid adieu to my 
friend, the consul s wife Was it unutterable weariness or 
foreboding which wnnUed my face into tears as I strove m vam 
to speak farewell "> 

In addition to Da-ling, now a sturdy two year old, we had 
Ufith us Ah Djang, the yeast and bread maker and his kindly 
pock marked wfe She continued to serve us as amah for six 
necessitous years of our history 

The Captain of the Yung Ntng was a tall and handsome Dane 
who spoke excellent English 

"Better even than Danish now" he said His father 
was a dean of the church at home which one could well 
believe 

The first mate was English, and the engineer was of course 
Scotch Indeed, it is a hackneyed saying that if you put your 
head outside your cabin door and call ‘ Mad ” you are 
certain of a response from the engine rooms along the China 
Coast Everything went well until we steamed out of the 
Bowl River mouth and into the open sea Then tJie Gift of 
God " began to kick in Ah Djang's arms 
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“ I want to get out and walk I ” she insisted Amah was 
already prostrate with mal-de mer in the regions below, and I 
, saw her no more till the end of the voyage We were evidently 
In for a bucketing Tlic long cane chair on u'hich I rested 
\s’as tied fast by the thoughtful first mate 
'* My ropes and knots al\\a 3 rs hold, however near the ship 
comes to rolling over or standing on end,” said he 
Everybody who could be was deadly sick, including Sing Su 
He came aboard tired out with his multitudinous arrangements 
for enabling the Chinese to carry on m his absence 
I longed to remain on deck ail night, feanng the close cabin, 
but at dusk Sing Su, the captain, and hrst mate came in a body 
to insist on conducting me safely across the pitching deck to 
the cabin Tlie consideration and kindness of those men was 
beyond words The captain unpressed on me how impossible 
it was that I should be pitchforked out of the well boarded 
berth he had given up to me Because of the storm he was 
out on deck all night , but he came into the cabin for something 
he needed about two in the morning, a huge grey woolly figure 
looming up m that tiny place 

” Captam, have you any chloroform ^ ” I asked 
” No, but I have some laudanum,” he repbed, and speedily 
brought me a dose, adding, *' Take this and you will feel 
better ” “ 

'Sing Su, taking what rest he could on the couch under opr 
port hole, also had the worst time of his hfe, what with his own 
sufferings — and mine We reached Montague Rock about five 
in the mormng, and there, into this tempestuous world of wand 
and waves, was ushered a brown-eyed, black haired elfin boy 
No doctor or nurse or woman at hand, black white or yellow 
In fact, no anything Even my trunks had been stored below 
and were impossible to reach m this aivful weather 

The babe’s Knights of the Bath were Sing Su, who is English, 
and Archie the Scotch engineer, who brought water to the cabm 
door When I protested that the jorum of water, big enough 
to dro^vn him, in which it was proposed to lave the poor infant, 
was " rusty boiler water,” Sing Su hotly maintained that it 
was ” all right ” 1 On reaching finally the n\ er of the Citj -of 
the Peaceful Wave a flag for medical assistance was hoisted , 
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and it brought to our aid instantly the port doctor, a tall young 
Irishman 

Thus England, Scotland, and Ireland presided over the 
nativity of this scion of Neptune In addition he was bom m 
a Chinese steamer, ofi the Chma Coast, and in the cabin of a 
Dane What could the most ardent internationalist ask more 
of any mother or son ? 

My method of leaving the ship Nvas also of the strangest. 
Attired in one of Sing Su's white shirts, and then simthed m 
blankets. I was carried by the stalwart Inshman to a long cane 
deck chair, which was fastened wth ropes to the big iron hook 
of the crane used for the lowering of cargo Then I was sivung 
boldly out. to clear the ship's side, and lowered into the Chinese 
sampaI>^valtlng below 

" Don't be afraid, don't be afraid 1 " reiterated the fnendly 
first mate, who presided over the unusual performance " I 
vent over the same way when I broke my leg ” 

“ I am not afraid," I had to laugh in response , " for I know 
if I fall m you iviU fish me out " 

Our destination was a mile away, the house of our Veteran 
On arriving, the good doctor, distnistmg Sing Su's strength, 
himself carried me up the steps from the nver, along the garden- 
path, and up the wde stairs to the room prepared by our kind 
hostess, with never a hilt and only a little burned breathing 
apd redness of face For two days all went well, and then 
began the worst illness any one could suffer, and survive 
" My head I My head I " I cned, like the Shunammite boy 
Yet live I did, after a temble expenence \Vhat is more 
to the point, " Sea borne " lived also That W’as thanks 
largely to the generous Yorkshire woman who, because I was 
too ill, nobly allowed him a share in her own babe’s pure 
sustenance 

It was in this fashion that on the far flung Eastern front a 
handful of Queen Victona's loyal subjects celebrated Trafalgar 
Day in the j ear of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, 18S7 1 
I must end this chapter of accidents with another catastrophe 
Tor some reason our handsome captain lost his post He 
drifted Ultimately he fell into the toils of a fellow -Scandi- 
naaian who proposed that he should captain a ship filled wath 
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contraband arms, which together they would run to the 
Achmese, then in rebelhon against the Dutch in Java The 
two were caught red-handed, and sentenced The worst 
offender was sentenced for only eighteen months , our captain 
for three years Dunng his imprisonment in that Dutch 
prison near the Equator, to our gnef he died 

All we had left of him who had been a true fnend m time of 
need were the silver christening cup he presented to the babe 
bom on his ship, and whom he sometimes affectionately called 
his ‘ httle ship’s boy,” and a small dog named Arabi, after 
the famous Pasha of that day, whom he gave to the children 
Arabi became an integral part of our household, retaining me 
as his slave, even to the extent of my rubbing him with oint- 
ment and covering him with little jackets dunng •mange 
Arahi was a renowned beggar people dubbed him ” the dog 
who was always hungry ” He long outlived lus unfortunate 
former Danish master, and was never content unless he knew 
the exact spot where I might be found 

It was good to reach the City of the South again ivith the 
two children though even then all was not always serenity 
Our small maiden. Da ling Nvas such a bundle of vitality that 
I found it difticult in our circumstinccs to keep pace with her 
demands for activities 

‘ Wiat can I do next ’ " uas her recurrent cry 

T^\o of old Mr Yang's sclioolboys were dear intelligent 
laddies, and came to school so clean and tidy that 1 u cicomed 
them as playmates for her The father of the two boys Ind 
a barber's shop in our back street, and here, doubtless, the sorry 
misdiief originated Tlic elder boy stopped coming Next 
Da ling dca eloped a skin disease winch concentrated itself in 
a virulent attack all o\ er her sweet face Tlic sight of the cluh! 
sickcnctl my heart and distressed my mind bejond words 
Shockingly disfigunng were those fearfully deep sores and 
who could tell the results? Our old fnend, the Amencan pre 
scribed No improvement happened Tlien it was told nit 
that the absent Ixij had the same complaint But to mj sur 
pnsc hr bj name Studious Virtue, reappeartd after wliat 
seemcil but a short time, completely cured 
” Will has done it ? 1 asked of Amah 
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“ Medicine,” she briefly replied She probably was mentally 
comparing the ineffectiveness of the foreign medicine I had so 
assiduously apphed in vam with the speedy efficiency of 
theirs 

” Where can it be had ? ” I asked 
*' At the medicine ^op up the back street,” she rejoined 
" Can I buy some ? ” came next 
” Certainly,” was the quick reply 
‘ Then go and buy some this very minute,” I ordered 
It came, it conquered Soon those awful sores had dis 
appeared The remedy had the same effect on the white 
skinned foreign child which it had had on the Chinese boy 
On neither face, praise he was a trace of the disease left 
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BRIGANDS AT RAINBOW BRIDGE 

(i) 

I F it fell to ray lot to keep Sing Su with his forehead to the 
grindstone, our two yearlings were equally effective in pinning 
rae dowTi to the City-of-the-South. Sometimes I wearied of 
the solitary monotonous routine : shut in and shut out as I was, 
year in and year out, from the interests and pleasures of the 
great outside world. An occasion arose, however, when I was 
able to escape, thanks to the kindness of an English girl. She 
counted it a privilege to have for ten days the companionship 
and care of two small English children. 

" They are adorable,” said she. Was it because there were 
no others with whom to compare them ? 

I was more anxious for adventures^ than Sing Su ; possibly 
because I experienced fewer. . I had wanted to visit Rainbow 
Bridge long before the chance came', and here it was. I began 
preparations for the starting on the Friday evening. Sing Su 
came in on Thursday night." ' ' 

” So you think you are going to Rainbow Bridge, do you ? ” 
he said, -*■ ' - * . , * ^ - 

Being of the cautious'YorksIiire temperament, I hesitated to* 

' commit myself, "and .replied that I had thought so. 

'' I am Sony to 'say" !• don't think you are ! ” he answered ; 
and you can imagine my cha^n. - • * ~ >- 

' ^Vhy ?” T queried, . •• ' 

' ” Because I have just heard-that Sunday will be market-day. 
The market is held. thrice a month, and for all the district. 
Thousands of people will be tliere.V If you are present also, 
far more people \rill come to church than we can accommodate : 
and there roay be the <hcketis to pay I ” • 

Tliough most unwilling to forfeit my trip, I*admit the pro- 
spect disturbed me. Big unmanageable crowds haunted my 
waking and sleeping liours ; thoughts of an unprofitable time 
for Sing Su — if no worse — because of overwhelming numbers 
of those merely interested in staring at the foreign woman : 
these disturbed my conscience. To go or not to go, hung in 
the balance. slept on ft, and decided in accordance with 
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my secret wishes. We" would risk the consequences, not know- 
ing when the opportunity would come again. 

Late on Friday evening, food, bedding, and ourselves were 
aboard the comfortable house-boat on which we slept. During 
the night we slipped down river wdth the tide for an hour, then 
anchored till next morning. ’ After breakfast and delicious in- 
comparable toast made over our simple clear charcoal fire, we 
left the house-boat, walked a short distance, and stepped into 
a small boat on the canal. 

The waterNvays of South China are wonderful. Some of the 
canals are as wide as our English rivers, run long distances, 
and are often beautiful. We sat in the bottom of the little 
boat, our .bedding making excellent back-rests, being so ar- 
ranged by our youthful attendant, the Bright One. The canal 
carried us " past twenty towns and half a hundred bridges." 
At one o’clock \ve stopped outside the temple of The Narrow 
Gate, where we ate our lunch and obtained boiling sv^ter for 
our coffee. I ;vandered round the temple, wherein were 
numberless gods and many prints. ,.One of the latter made 
an old-world bizarre picture m-his'long coloured patchwork 
gown : a veritable Joseph’s coat, quaint and clean. In front 
of the temple the.remains of a huge tree completely hollow, 
:but inside the empty shell had sprung up a fine tall strong tree : 
the living from the .dead.; ' *•. " 

three in the afternoon we reache*d th^City-pf-CIe^ar-Music 
— ^Ngoh'ts’ing. When*I-say '* aty in.'tbis connection, pray 
do not visualize Liverpool or.Cincinnati'or Dusseldorf.'pr even, 
a small English"^country town. ' This <nty had Uttle in common 
with such. There were no railways; cars, pabs, horsed or carts ; 
no mills, gas, or electric light. ^Nothing but' the long- rows of 
one-storeyed dwellings, plenty. of empty_spaces, and several fine 
canals. Roimd the whole was a high ancient broken stone w^. 

We found ourwayto ttieVaBdnigSing Sn Vntd rented, wbidn 
was small, but clean. The caretaker was out, ne%vs-hunting. 
Ihe man in charge at once informed us we could go no further. 
New’S had just come that Rainbow Bridge had been looted by a 
horde of over a hundred brigands, who had swooped down on it 
from the hills at..eleven o’clock that very morning I Did we 
need proof ? Tw’O dissevered heads had already been brought 
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to the yamen — Clear-Music being the head magistracy of the 
district, despite its poor appearance 
Here was a poser, worse than the market day I seemed 
fated never to reach Rainbow Bridge, and all our Chinese friends 
were doing their best to dissuade us from running our heads 
into such a noose Yet the thought of turning back now was 
ignomimous Sing Su himself had no such intention He 
could not disappoint those who, even in these circumstances, 
might expect him But I was an appendage, bent merely on 
the pleasure of going to '* look see ” A brilliant thought 
struck us Now that the bngands had already been to Rain 
bow Bndge, it was one of the safest places in the world > We 
salved our consciences with the idea that if matters were as 
terrible as reported, it would still be possible for me not to 
enter Rainbow Bndge, which is a small unwalled town, but to 
turn aside at Cove Bank, where lived one of our assistants 
Before we left Clear Music the big drums in the yamen were 
being beaten— calling m soldiers from the lields. or other 
occupations We had ample proof as we proceeded that much 
of what we had heard was true We walked a large part of 
the way, to spare our chambearers The roads were narrow, 
often mere paths, with barely room to pass Soon we met a 
little fellow over whose shoulder bung the usual bamboo carry- 
ing pole In front, as balance, bung a big stone Only when 
nearly past did I see what ivas suspended at the back endeof 
his pole a Chinese black haired head, which had been severed 
close up under the dun 1 It was a ghastly object, slung by 
the queue 1 shuddered, but the earner of it did not appear 
to mind for he turned repeatedly to look back Probably he 
i\as wondering what we ourselves were doing at such a time, 
and no doubt was also congratulating himself that he liad one 
more villain put out of action 

By and by uc met another man, a traveller, hurrying along, 
with a sword in its sheath hanging at his back lie was greatly 
excited 

” Don’t go near tlie place I Keep far from it ! ” he cned 
out, guessing our destination 

Presently we met a caiailcadc of men whom we were obliged 
to pass at dose quarters on the narrow road Between them 
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was a living bngand He was a sad sight— a tall upstanding 
man in middle life, and of a fresli complexion lor a Chinese 
but one half of his face was bruised and bloody Before I 
knew, he w as within two yards of me, and instinctively I shrank 
as far away as I could But the wretched man could harm 
no one now, for his hands were tied behind his back with the 
thick straw ropes with which they drove him along He looked 
at us — and never shall I forget his look of appeal Did he by 
chance connect us with another Man, of whom he might have 
heard, who was also “ led to tlie slaughter ” — for a very differ- 
ent cause ’ He could hardly stagger along, sw aying from side 
to side as if utterly exhausted Probably he had been travel- 
ling over the hills all the previous night Then came the 
morning raid on Rainbow Bridge, where he was caught red 
handed And now this was the last lap, a painful four or five 
hours* tramp to Clear-Music, where he could expect no other 
than to have his head cut off the moment he arrived Drops 
of blood were on the roadivay, whether from the living or the 
dead I know not A brigand's life is to be shunned J 
Soon another batch of men appeared m sight, this time wth 
a brigand of twenty in tow, whose face was disfigured The 
man who held him knew Sing Su and spoke to him, whereupon 
the beivildered' prisoner seemed as if he too would appeal to 
him but to our relief refrained What could Smg Su have 
dene, who also stood for law and order ^ His captor proudly 
told how he had captured him 

“ I seized him round the body,-gun and all, and stuck to 
hun ! ” He was taking him to the yatnen, where I expect 
he would be rewarded The Bright One had seen two other 
decapitated heads being taken thither 

After two more hours on the road we had to hire a boat on 
a canal which ivas so narrow that we were poled along for miles 
The longed-for dusk approached We met a few other boats, 
but none gomg in our direction All were headed for Clear- 
Music, and earned a number of captive bngands who lay 
trussed like fowls in the bottom of the boats On neanng 
Rambow Bndge we had a starthng encounter A boat sud 
denly pushed out from an opening m the canal, to prevent us 
gomg further Rusty matdilocks were thrust into our faces 
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" Who are you ? " an auUioritativc voice demanded. 

Now Sing Su had cautioned our boatman not to volunteer 
tlic information that we w'crc foreigners from the Cily-of- 
thc-South. If questioned, he was to say we were visitors, 
“ guests,” from that city. But the point-blank question 
was too much. Sing Su look the words out of the boatman's 
mouth. 

** I am Sing Su,” he replied. 

“ Oh 1 ” was the rejoinder. *' If you arc Sing Su, you can go 
foi^vard.” 

” This,” declared Sing Su to me, ” is the proudest moment 
of myllfc. They distinguish me from the brigands I ” 

Tlie nearer we approached our destination, the greater our 
anxieties increased, largely on my account. How Was I to 
escape observation in an uncovered boat ? I tried to hide by 
putting on Sing Su’s long wadded gown, and thus encased, lay 
huddled in the bottom of the boat like a sleepy Chinese. Sing 
Su tried to hide us all by putting up his umbrella, then realized 
this foreign importation would attract, rather than distract, 
attention. He took off his foreign felt hat, but he had no pig- 
tail or shaven front head, and I longed for the orthodox round 
black satin Chinese hat for him. 

Many were the curious glances cast at us from the banks 
and bridges. It was a relief when we arrived at half-past seven 
in the evening, unmolested, at the back of our quiet compound, 
where we found a'number of Christians waiting to give us a 
cheerful welcome. ’First'of all,' the new premises called for 
inspection. They were remarkably clean and tidy, and worthy 
' the pride which the good folk, had in them.’- Be it remembered 
that here soap, and even hot water, are luxuries costing money : 
which accounts for much in China. The room prepared for us 

furniture was simple. The isung-pae, or bed, was a framework 
• of unvarnished wood like the outline of a door, across which 
was laced a network'of brown coir string. On this, without 
fear of ■pests, we spread our wadded quilts and bed coverings, 

A couple of ebairs and a table completed the suite. And — 
^vender of wonders ! — ^here was the first stained floor I had ever 
seen in a Chinese house. **To put paint where it will be walked 
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on »s indeed llie of splendour,** rwnarketJ a murnn lo 

me once 

After a meal a\c went into the cliurch If I Ind wislictl to 
tilt new building, and the place, how much more the people ? 
Many of Ihcir-inmes were household words jet some of them 
I now saw for (he first time 1 looked at Sic*sa the c\*opium- 
smokcr, almost twlh rctcrcnce Wlicn he decided to cut off 
opium, he dctcnjiincd lo do it at home, without medicine or 
help He sufftrctl so horribly tint ln» own wife, the greatest 
MCtim of bis habit, believing him to be djang brought him his 
opium pipe 

" Save jour life, and take a few whifTs," she bcggcif 
" No, if I am to <lic,** he viid refusing it, "I '11 die now 
liavang the approvnl of Go«l and mj own conscience If I 
jdcld, opium wall be the destruction of me, body and soul ” 
He cndurctl, and soon the worst was past • and litre he was 
I found also the joung man dubbed by us Nicodcmus, 
because hts usage wns to come stealing in at night and sit with 
hi5 back to the prcaclier as if pacing no attention But as 
he also appeared tlic next morning, I hoped he Iiad advanced 
a step 1 liked the bright faced jouth whose grandmother 
had tried hard to induce him lo lake \\ ifc Number Tw o which 
boon he as stcadfasUj resisted Of unique interest was the 
old ex pugilist, formcrij a terror for miles round None dared 
to*thwart him or resist his demands Wien out of funds, he 
had the charming waj of picking up a lump of stone, going 
into a shop and banging it down on the counter. 

" I want a dollar for this," lie would assert 
He duly received iV: though I somewhat hesitate at disclos- 
ing so simple a method of replenishing one’s pocket I If not 
actually thieves, both he and his wife were known to receive 
stolen goods Yet here they were now, respected members of 
society. 


(U) 


I have left to the last the most touching and pathetic Ogure 
At home amongst these poorer folk vras a dignified old country 
gentleman of eighty-one With his blooming great grandson, 
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he had ^\aIked the fifteen miles necessary to bnng him, the day 
before, to Rainbow Bridge Yet he refused to admit that he 
%vas tired But this is far from the only reason wliy tins man 
IS a marvel 

He had a son and a grandson, both smokers of opium On 
Visiting the City-of the-South, the son was so attracted by 
what Sing Su and his friends had to tell, that he not only asked 
for services to be held m his own house, but he came regularly 
to the monthly communion service at Rainbow Bndge Soon 
he felt he must stop smoking opium, and started out for our city 
with this objective in view Half-way he called to see a fnend, 
a respectable man, who persuaded him to stay and be treated 
by him, as he had been successful m cutting off the opium of 
many others — after Sing Su’s method Doubtless the ordinary 
medicines were given, pnncipally quinine but in three days 
the patient was dead That was the first blow for the old 
father The people of the place threatened vengeance on the 
man who, they said, had debberatcly killed the son 

'* Not so,” said the father, and at once set off for the house 
where his son lay He insisted that such statements were false, 
and that the threats must cease Nor was this ah He con 
tinued the long journey to the City-of the-South, and there 
pleaded that he and his famdy should not be deserted m their 
sorrow On the contrary, he asked that regular services be 
established in their village of Vu-yoa, offermg his ojvn 
guest-room for the purpose Needless to say, the offer was 
accepted, and all went well for a tune 

Then the leaven worked The dead man's only son, the old 
gentleman's grandson, also became pneked in his spinf He 
too must needs make the fatal journey to Jerusalem, and cut 
off what he felt was a vice Naturally, and as we should have 
done, both his wife and his mother besought hun not to venture, 
to remember the fate of his father For months he yielded to 
their persuasion But the mner compulsion was too strong, 
and hearing that Sing Su was to hold teaching classes in the 
autumn, he could endure it no longer He came to our city, 
with the double purpose of aitendmg the classes and cuttmg 
off that devastating opium, making a stem fight for manly 
freedom 
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The gallant fellow succeeded in both, and was so dehghted to 
be free from the spell of opium that he at once retraced the 
long slow fifty-five miles home^vards, to show liimseK and 
relieve their fears In a few days’ time he came joyously 
back, eager to learn Two nights before the classes ended, 
when he ivas to bai e gone back home for good, he was m high 
spirits and enjoyed himself in right boyish fashion Had he 
not good cause freed from the slavery of opium, and in pos- 
session of a pearl of great price > 

He retired to rest in the same room with two other men 
About eleven o'clock he began to breathe heavily — in his sleep 
his companions concluded, so for a short time took no notice 
A foreboding caused them to call him, and receiving no answer, 
they struck a light To their horror, he was unconscious In 
terror they fled across to the ^Vhlle House Sing Su and the 
doctor ran back inth all speed They found him gone — 
beyond recall 

It >vas terrible And m more ways than one Not only 
were we left lamenting a great loss, but we were also full of dire 
apprehension The death of two growm men m one family I 
Only foreign diaboUcal magic could cause such aivful deeds. 
Less siiuster mcidents had caused nots, with destruction of life 
and property To that family any deabngs with us had indis- 
putably earned death, and we dreaded the results. Tlunk, too, 
of Smg Su’s heart breaking task of sending the old. father the’ 
tidings of this second blow All he could do was to wnte to 
his capable henchman, Tsang poa, or Mr Summers, and set 
him the miserable task of going and breakmg the sad tidings to 
the family as best he could 

" I am ovenvhelmed, and mourn for Shue sa as for my oivn 
brother/' wrote Mr Summers in reply 
JEtls Jfdtsr ended with doleful ivords. gmte m keepm^ with 
our own feelmgs 

“ And the cause is certainly dead at Vu yoa,” he said 
AH honour we paid to Shue sa’s body A goodly coffin, 
which the Chinese appreciate as much as or more than our- 
selves, wois provided In it Shue sa lay m state in the school- 
room m the tVhite House garden Late on Saturday night 
relatives arrived to take the body home, and received every 
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consideration it was in our power to give. On Sunday after- 
noon the funeral cortege passed out of our compound — the first 
that had ever done so, and, so far, the last. Many joined the 
procession to the river’s bank outside the North Gate, the chief 
mourners wearing squares of white cotton on their heads. 
^Solemnly they filed out through the big front doors. 

The city friends of the deceased, ivhom we sent to accom- 
pany the body of Shue-sa home, were wholly in the dark as 
to the kind of reception they would receive from the family 
or the villagers of Vu-yoa. It ^vas no small act of bravery to 
go at all, and they went prepared to suffer. Had the whole 
of Vu-yoa risen en masse, driven them out, and next weeked 
the church at Rainbow Bridge, neither they nor we would have 
been surprised. t 

Mercifully our fears, like our hopes, are not always realized. 
Instead, on their approach to Vu-yoa they were met by the 
stricken, yet great, old grandfather, followed by the rest of 
the family. They came out to escort the funeral procession 
to the house. They treated our representatives with great 
honour, and thanked them for their kindness and what had 
been done for this member of their line. 

“ This is the will of God,’’ said the old gentleman, " and it 
behoves us to bow in submission.” 

Even the wdow had no word of anger or upbraiding. It 
was marvellous in our eyes. All they asked was that Christian 
services should be continued. Was greater faith ever found 
in Israel ? Our relief in heart and mind w’as intense. 

Is it astonishing that in the midst of such examples of faith, 
character, and magnanimity even the large horde of brigands 
ceased to appal ? We were in the presence of bigger things, 
and forgot them, at least for. that sacred hour %vith those 


.(iii) 

. Later we learnt the particulars of the raid. At eleven that 
morning a band of a hundred and twenty armed men had 
descended from the hills and at once set about looting Rainbow 
Bridge, which is well-to-do. Some shops were stripped en- 
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tirely , others escaped, or suffered little ^Vhen a number of 
the robbers liad sewed as much or more than they could cany, 
they left, but finding so much spoil burdensome, they threw 
part of It by the roadside Had tliey kept togetlier all might 
have gone well with them, but they made the fatal error of 
breaking up mto companies A number also stayed late 
behmd, their depredatory instincts not yet satisfied, which, 
gave the mhabitants their chance Seizing the stragglers, 
they executed summary justice upon them, which is allowed 
by Chmese law when robbers are taken red handed, thereby 
savmg much delay 1 They cut off the heads of seven m their 
yards wth hatchets and carving-knives A goodly number of 
prisoners were escorted to Clear Music where, we were told, 
the mapstrate cut off heads till he dared no more, lest his 
superior take him to task for wholesale slaughter The brigands 
killed only one man and him more by accident than design 
Warning of their coming had, mdeed, been given, but as it 
was said that they were " only coming to attack the Christians,” 
the people neglected all precautions 
"Let the Christians sufferl” said one man He was left, later, 
bemoaning the loss of a hundred dollars ! 

The robbers passed our church that Saturday mormng The 
door was open, and two went in and looked round Then one 
pulled the sleeve of the other 

'■ Come on r he said And off they went 
Sunday morning dawned br^ht and clear Christians, some 
from long distances, came pouring in They filled every seat 
and the space at the back was chock a-block wth *' Outsiders,.’ 
or non Christians, standmg The church seated tivo hundred 
and fifty, an ideal number for China, thought I There were 
no pew’s, only benches with backs, and instead of a pulpit was a 
graceful open work reading desk that seated four people Down 
each side ot ‘ the budding were tfve big wandbws . ihe rooi'was 
panelled in unvarnished wood The lovelTest place on earth to 
many present — including oursdves 

Sing Su held forth, attired in his long blue silk wadded 
dressmg-gow’n — or was it the flaimei one ^ — a much approved 
garb for these occasions more seemly than the pyjamas in 
which the exigencies of a flood once compelled him to take a 
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country service. Of course brigandage pointed the moral and 
adorned the tale of his discourse. Men had come to rob and 
steal \vith -violence : their jreward was’^'death — by violence. 
The text was written in large Chinese characters, and hung on 
the reading-desk. The Chinese s)nnbol for sin is a net 1 How 
eagerly they listened, drinking it all in ; from a past-master in 
their dialect now, foreigner though he was I 

Both services ended without disturbance, due probably to 
the counter-excitement of the raid. Immediately the second 
service was over, at three in the afternoon, the countryfolk 
, hurried off, anxious in such parlous times to reach home before 
dark. The far distant ones carried paper lanterns hanging 
from slender long sticks. Most of them ^so carried their 
” Holy Book," or Bible,' and hymn-book carefully folded in 
coloured handkerchiefs. I \vatched them as they traversed 
the narrow meandering paths, untU the distance swallowed 
them. But at half^ast six came news that put us all in a 
tremor. ^ ^ 

" There are a thousand bandits on the hills," came the 
rumour, " Only a portion of attacked Rainbow Bridge. 
The rest are but a few 'miles off, and at dark are going to make 
another fiercer rmd-^o avenge their slain companions." 

Great was the consternation, for no mercy would be shown 
this second time. It was now our turn to be entangled in 
a net. > , 

" I would like you to leave at once," Sing Su urged me. 

" \Vhere can I go ? " 1 asked. ? If I start back home with 
- the Bright One, I shall be “unendurably anxious about you : % 
and you say you cannot and you will not leave. I prefer to 
stay where I am rather than travel \vithout your protection in ' 
a boat In the dark, or on lonely roads alone.” ~ ‘ ' 

. Around us 'the people were hurrying themselves and their”' 
possessions off to other places. Womerl and children left for 
distant villages, 

“ I shall soon be the only woman left,” I thought.' ' . ^ 

Guns were popping off in every direction, doubtless as a warn-" 
ing to all whom it might concern that now Rainbow Bridge 
was on the defensive. ' " 

" At noon to-day, Sunday,” the Bright One informed us, " I. 
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as so many foreigners have been since those days At two in 
the morning a loud hammenng at the door caused me to 
start up 

“ They 've come 1 " I cned out 

A false alarm It merely announced delegates for the church 
meeting next day 1 Firing contmued all mght But, to our 
deep thankfulness, Monday morning dawned quiet and peace- 
ful With it came a man from the City-of the-South carrying 
our home mail Soon \vc were immersed m half a dozen 
Shanghai papers which told us that Western civilization still 
existed , and letters which said our loved ones were safe, how- 
ever doubtful was our own case Staff in hand, our old gentle 
man started for home early, anxious about the welfare of his 
family He dwelt in a beautiful Chinese house, at the foot of 
the hills whereon the bngands were said to be The great 
grandson remained behmd Perhaps the attractions of the 
Chinese pastor's daughter, to whom he was affianced, vere 
more powerful than his fear of robbers 

*1116 church meeting seemed absorbing to the company I 
was on the qui vive every minute, and the pop of every gun 
made me jump afresh My keen desire was to escape from the 
place at the earliest possible moment now, though I dared not 
say so for greater fear of the leader of the expedition I At long 
last the moment of departure arrived We were late m starting 
— three o'clock To the very last minute the Chinese clustered 
round Sing Su Lke bees, with such a host of questions that I was 
amazed at the samt-like patience with which he listened and 
explained 

Never did I turn my face homeward with greater pleasure 
or more intense relief, though uncertaui as to what would befall 
en route We went past theliouse in the town where the man 
had been killed, and we could see his relatives *' watching” inside, 
and hear their piteous wails As our little cavalcade marched 
up the long quiet street, it %ras hard to realize that only two 
days before such deeds of murder and looting had been done 
As we burned through the bare nee fields, a company of soldiers 
in the scarlet jackets of those days, beanng long flags came 
marching along With them ivas the military official in a big 
sedan cliair, earned by four bearers He stopped, and as Sing 
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Su was walking past, held out a skinny hand with claw-like 
nails for him to shake 

“ Do you come from Rambow Bndge ? " he asked ' Is all 
quiet there ^ I am going thither ‘ to protect the peace * ” 

The besotted opium smoker had waited two days before 
moving 

"Allis peaceful again,” Sing Su assured him and on that he 
proceeded 

A heavy price was demanded for a boat, but by the aid of a 
Christian we borrowed one * Soon we were being poled along 
m the quiet moonlight, only a cicada breaking the silence with 
Its grindings In an hour, cramped with sitting, we began to 
walk along the lonely path, when suddenly a band of twenty 
men, armed >vith guns, loomed out of the dusk The path was 
so narrow that m our efforts to keep a respectful distance we 
both were pushed into the field Strangely ignoring us the 
stalwart figures wen t striding silently along to our satisfaction 
for an attack there would have been awkward for us They 
were men evidently not to be played with, and we could only 
suppose they were relummg from the yamen at Clear-Music 
whither they had personally conducted more robbers caught 
on theu- o>vn particular hills 

It vvns nine o'clock when we reached Clear-Music In spite 
of a violent desire to push on, we were so hungry that we sent 
our boat round by canal outside the city walls to a certain gate, 
wth explicit in 3 Unctions for the boatman to await us there 
Meanwhile we went to our place in the city to fetch the food 
prepared for us We piled the boiled nee into a pie*dish and 
after making coffee, set out through the now silent streets with 
these in our hands, intending to cat on the boat The gates 
of the city were shut, but our caretaker had a key that opened 
the little gate where we had told our boatman to wait He was 
not there 1 We waited, we shouted, and set off to another gate 
to seek him Still not there, and the process was repeated 
until the sleeping city Tang with our combined shouts. Rice 
and coffee were growing cold I was " hungry to death,” as 
the Chinese say, and could wait no longer Behold me drinking 
my coffee out of the teapot spout, and eating the plain boiled 
ncc with my fingers 1 
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It was now ten o'clock, we were comparatively safe, and the 
relief and the ludicrousness of it all seized me I laughed till it 
hurt No boat appeared, and as it seemed we might wait till 
morning, we hailed yet another boat, and went in search of the 
strayed one We encircled almost the whole city on that 
wonderful canal which was one hundred yards wide The 
moonlight row was beautiful beyond words We passed under 
a splendid ancient stone bridge, beyond which, in the middle 
of the water, uprose a picturesque temple dedicated to the god 
of literature The hoary old city walls, overgrown with ferns 
and mosses, were reflected m the water, though broken m places, 
and never, I trow, to be rebuilt 

We found our stupid boatman at the last possible waiting 
stage He ^vas quietly waiting on events, and prepared to do 
so tiU the crack of doom We settled ourselves in his boat as 
best we could, finished the nce and coffee, with a few added 
comestibles, spread our bedding m the bottom of the boat and 
slept the sleep that comes when nothing but sleep matters 
Early next mom we alighted walked the short distance to our 
Bowl River, where our own roomy house boat lay waiting us 
Then we dared openly rejoice, for we were once more at our 
startmg point, on our own good nver and out of danger If it 
had been possible to apply a physical test, I should have been 
found to consist of a solid lump of thankfulness Very little of 
the tide was left thanks to the delays, and do what they would^ 
our boatmen could not make the city on the remnants Rather 
than wait a tide. Sing Su and I walked the few miles m to the 
beloved White House to find all tn sialu quo, and as if such folk 
as bngands were non existent Rumour had, of course been 
busy, in which we played an important part 

Always, on neanflg the city after a country journey, Sing Su s 

wanted to know that it had not been consumed in his absence 
by one of the devouring fires which are a constant menace not 
only in the City of the South, but in every Chinese city 

Once again it uas standing and with fnendly doors open ~ 
for us 
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BOARDS OF PUNISHMENT 


w 

I N those far-off years ^ve had no refuge near by from the 
tropjca] heat of summer, but we could, and we did, claim a 
share in the house on the hills above the City of the-Peaceful 
Wave Only, however, when compelled by the condition of 
one or other of us did we face the terrors of the deep in the 
rtcrnal Peace, and the labour on land that must be endured 
before we could reach that high and beautiful distnct Rather 
we preferred to stay at home and press on with our work But 
some summers I had to take the two children and go to those 
hills alope, because Sing Su, bemg the only foreigner on that 
work for nearly ten years, said be could not leave it Who was 
I to hinder, even if I could not help > 

Two of those pilgrimages to the hills were dreadful punish 
ments , journeying miseries ! The first was undertaken on 
my account I had become the victim of large troublesome 
boils, or blains, which remained stationary too long, refusing to 
advance or recede Accompanying me on the journey were 
Da ling, a toddler of two and a half, and Sea-borne, aged six 
months. I had to carry off the Bread maker, which left Sing 
Su cookless, and his wife, to help wth the children These 
twfl were the only people we could trust on so serious an ex- 
pedition We had such a* rough two hundred miles of pitching 
and rolhng up the coast that my solitary fellow passenger, a 
young English Customs officer, en route for England, showed 
his apprehension by coming to my door 

* Don t be alarmed ” he said, “ the Eternal Peace ivon’t turn 
turtle " From which I concluded he thought there was every 
prospect of jt 

Arriving in the City of the-Peaceful Wave I obeyed Sing 
Su’s instructions and at once sent off his letter askmg a fnend 
to receive us and forward our journey We waited aboard in 
the heat till evening No response arrived, and Sea borne 
became justifiably fractious crying in my arms with wearmess 
Happily a good Australian, a-xnajor who had fought under - 
Gordon dunng the Taipmg Rebdhon came on board and took 

1S7 
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pity He put us into his own boat, escorted us across to his 
house, and there loudly called for his wfe, a Chinese lady She 
soon appeared, arms full of cushions on which I was made to 
rest in the boat She also insisted on going with us to our desti- 
nation, feanng, I think, we might find no one there On amval 
we found that the letter, througli carelessness, had not been 
delivered! But we were now in good hands Our fnend was 
alone with one Boy, his family being on the hills Food was 
forthcoming, and, best of all, we were, to some extent, put to 
bed I had enough hfe left m me to notice that our host him 
self spread the clean cool sheets on the big bed, drasvn close to 
the veranda door to catidi a stray breeze, and on to which I 
soon blissfully sank After that heat, that voyage, stuffy 
cabin, and the endless waiting, could Heaven itself contain any- 
thing better ^ 

Such was the first stage of our journey We had three more, 
which ought to be made at the earliest possible moment for dear 
life’s sake That same night our host bestirred himself, and a 
house boat was ordered to be at his riverside steps at half past 
seven next morning He also sent off a Chinese messenger — 
chop, chop, quick, quick * — to arrange for the two stages beyond 
The result was that next day and the foUoivmg night we 
travelled comfortably on the canal At eight on the mommg 
of the second day we left the house boat and walked over to a 
mountam stream up which we were to travel on rafts the iv^er 
bemg too low for the ordinary boats These rafts necessarily, 
were small and light, and each could take so little weight that 
we required almost a fleet Mjreelf and the children and our 
two Chinese servants were ample for one, or ought to have 
been ? At the moment of startmg I saw that our boatman 
had placed at the stem of our raft a huge coarse bag holding 
two or three hundredweight of nee Feanng this would greatly 
impede our progress, even make it impossible I told the Bread- 
maker to say that we had engaged the entire raft, and would 
he please remove it This the man refused to do , whereupon 
followed a battle of tongues But no arguments availed The 
man declined to leave behind the superimposed cargo , I refused 
to go \vith it At last I told the Bread maker to go to the village 
and find another raft 
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“ Nobody will come,” he returned to say, ” as the rafts were 
specially ordered the night before by the Chmese pastor, who 
lives m a house on the bank close by ” 

" Go and tell him about it,” I persisted 
Again Ah Djang came back 

*' Tlie pastor is ill and cannot come out,” he informed me 
This was true enough, for as we obdurately stuck there, losmg 
the precious coolness of the morning hours out came the sick 
man leaning on the arm of his daughter and on a stick A still 
fiercer stoim of words assailed the air, the pastor heaping re- 
proaches upon the boatman, and both gesticulating violently. 
Nothing however, but an earthquake would move the sturdy 
boatman The poor sick pastor could endure no more, and he 
left us to our fate 

” Punish him by refusing to pay at the end ' uois his last 
Parthian shot, tottering indoors 
The boatman venly had us in a cleft stick Beaten and crest 
fallen ive started and I was determined to follow the advice 
about the payment 

The stream was more stones and boulders than water So 
low had it fallen that we were dragged along the bed of it 
By lying on the raft the children could dip their hands m the 
** pretty water ” between tbe interstices of the bamboo poles 
of which the frail craft ivas fashioned We three older folk sat 
on the cane chairs we had brought ^vlth us Again and again 
in the scorching midday heat \>e dipped our white umbrellas m 
the stream then held them over our sun helmeted heads grate 
fully letting the drops trickle down us One lady who had 
gone up in adi ance told me later she had only been able to 
tolerate the heat by sitting in her vest under her wet umbrella 
Wee Sea borne thought my lap the most restful place, but hoiv 
an angry boil contested his right there I Tlie raft that earned 
our lundieon basket would ordmanly have tra\ elled alongside, 
but the delay in startmg left us far behind if Da ling became 
so ravenously hungry that when she saw our boatman snatch- 
ing mouthfuls of very unappetizing nce-cakes she begged one 
which he gave her 

That Chinese boatman worked like a ventable fury Never 
ha\ e I seen anj'thuig equal to the fierce human force he put 
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into the continuous effort of poling us over boulders, stones, 
and the grating river-bed. Oftener in the water than on the 
raft, he literally heaved us along for between three or four hours, 
under the broiling midday sun. Every heave seemed to say : 

“ I '11 show you what I can do— rice-bag included I ” 

When he landed us triumphantly at the head of the stream, 
and the time for payment came, he received the whole sum, 
and with never a reminder of his bad past : rather in my heart 
a deep gratitude for his sustained efforts and a profound ad- 
miration for his prowess. He gave so much, and he received 
so little — in comparison. 

Here we were met by the Veteran, who had brought doivn 
mountain chairs. After some refreshment in the house of 
another of those sympathetic members of society, Chinese 
pastors, we started at two in the afternoon for our last lap 
Every step now lifted us up into a new world, fresh and cool, 
through woods and fields, our bearers sing-songing as they 
jaunted us nearer the skies Five o'clock saw the little tired 
party at the desired haven As our chairs were set down m 
front of the house, and the happy, care-free, healthy-looking 
group of women and children clustered round to welcome us, 
it %vas more than I could bear. 

'* Let me inside quick,” I urged 

I fled to my room out of sight, where I lay on my bed and 
wept I Such worn-out travel-stained wretches we were in conf- 
panson that I almost felt ashamed. 

Next day I crawled out and sat m the pine-wood close by, 
hardly able to enjoy the soughing of the wind among the trees 
and the sweet smells Then a doctor, who fortunately was on 
the hills, came and lanced the boil on my thumb But in a 
couple of days I wtis seriously ill A letter was sent down to 
catch the Eternaf Peace, urging Sing Su to come by return T 
have never quite known what that illness was, but ngors 
would seize and shake me horribly, as a dog does a rat. The 
thoughtful doctor came and slept in the house, and smee that 
time I have believed in h5q>notic po\vers, for on two separate 
occasions I then had the benefit of them 

■' It IS coming again 1 '* twice jn the doctor’s presence I cned 
— ^meaning the horrible ngor 
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Without a uord he made passes down my body outside the 
bed clothes On both occasions the paroxysms subsided, dying 
away and out at my heels I felt them go 
It was a fortnight before Sing Su could reach us, by which 
time I had so far recovered as to be able to go a httle w ay down 
the hiU m a chair to meet hun Instead of a dead wife, a hving 
one smiled at him But the poor man had physical distresses 
of his owTi which drove him straight away to the doctor’s before 
even calling at the house 

^ Up there on the glorious hills we were among hill men, 
magnificent specimens of hiunamty, especially some of the chair 
bearers Whilst I clung to the chair poles, th^ would dance 
me up almost petpendicnlar slopes, then sheer down into 
correspQndmg depths, enjoying tliese exhibitions of their 
strength Alas 1 They were a quarrelsome lot, ready and 
desirous to fight with the men of neighbouring villages if these 
seized a portion of the carrymg and fetching for the foreigners 
At times they also were threatenmg to the foreigners who had 
brought them profit In the end most of the Westerners de- 
clined to remain the MCtims of their turbulence, and betook 
them to more peaceable bill tops elsewhere 


(“) 

JJnder the Manchu Dynasty, beneath which we survu\ed 
dunng most of our time in Clima (here was in Pekmg a Board 
of Punishments ” which, I expect, functioned actn ely As far 
as the parental Board of Punishments m our household was 
concerned there was little domg On the one or two occasions 
when I chastised Da ling, it was m^anably at the wrong time 
I know this, because Sing Su mfomicd me I chuckle as I recall 
the solitary instance when he used phjsical force to Cither of 
the children, and then on the one least worthy of his prowess 
tiny Sea borne A dose of castor oil was deemed expedient 
As we had had ample proof that illness by no means subjugated 
an iron w ill Sing Su declared himself the nght and proper person 
to administer it Great preparations were made The cruaal 
moment am%cd I held Sea borne’s struggling hands, Amali 
his kicking feet, while Sing Su pinched lus nose — trjlng at Uie 
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same time to insert the table-spoon. True, he did contrive to 
put a goodly portion of the nectar into Sca-bome’s moutli ; but, 
despite dexterous manipulations, the indomitable babe her- 
metically closed his small throat. Tlicn he proceeded to breathe 
out the delectable fluid all over his own face — and his father’s 
trousers. Extremely provoking, one must admit. Sing Su 
eased his feelings and upheld his dignity by the further ad- 
ministration of a few smart slaps. Tlicn he left Sea-borne to 
his mother, who nearly died, dissolved between laughter and 
tears. 

Though inured to living in the midst of alarms, I do not 
mean that we were doing it daily, or even yearly, but spasmodi- 
cally or periodically. Five or six years after our Riot of 1884, 
there was a terrible time in China caused by a powerful Secret 
Society called Ko-lao-tthai. The whole country seemed living 
on a volcano. Tlicrc were riots and uprisings in many places ; 
but none in the. City-of-tJio-South, the Yangtsze Valley being 
the centre of the storm-cloud. There two young Englishmen, 
Green, a Customs oITiccr, and Argent, a missionary, were bar- 
barously done to death. But a few years later, we also had a 
risky time in our o^vn city. On this occasion the people were 
angry, not wth us foreigners, but \vith their o^vn officials, and 
for three reasons. First, they beh’eved the officials were selling 
large quantities of rice to Formosa — which was probably true. 
This was against the law, seeing that the City-of-the-Soijth 
needed what rice it could grow for its own use. To deplete the 
stores in the public granaries would leave the people short, and 
make food costly. 'Hiesecond cause was a threatened rearrange- 
ment of the sale of opium. This in future, it w'as said, would 
be sold only from one central depot, which, it was feared, would 
put opium out of the readi of the poor man 1 The third reason 
was.a.uejyt3.Y, thatrwlsxid. that tbeJEjDjpexor's 

instructions were that this tax was not to be unduly pressed 
where it would entail hardship on the poor. These instructions 
were being more honoured in the breach than the observance. . 

The " runners,” who formed a species of unofficial policemen, 
on demanding the tax from a brass-worker in the Big Street 
dealt hardly with himtas was the manner of runners. 

” If Fhave to pay so much, I shall have to close do%vn my 
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business,” he protested bitterly Very narrow is the margin of 
profit often m China 

The runners seized his goods, threw them mto the street, and 
marched him to the yamen In indignation and S 5 nnpathy, 
the whole street, a mile long within the walls, closed its doors, 
refusing to do business Tins is as serious a state of affairs as 
when a bank in the West closes its doors 
So great was the ferment that Sing Su insisted that I leave 
everything go over to the River’s Heart, an informal refugee, 
and leave him and his new colleague, Mr Thanks, in the White 
House waiting on events In the afternoon the silent protest 
of closed doors turned to violent action The outraged people 
rose in their strength and went in a large body to the yamen or 
official Residence There they destroyed every piece of pnvate 
property belonging to the mandanns that they could lay their 
hands upon I was told it ^vas sad to see the Trench clocks and 
similar foreign treasures ivantonly destroyed They even burnt 
the sedan chairs of the officials Of course the officials fled 
Only one person defied the noters, the ivife of a mandarin, who 
himself hid in a tall hemp field not far off The brave woman 
bamcaded herself wth her boxes m her room The noters 
came 

' Open 1 ” they demanded, ‘ or we will drag you out and 
behead you on the doorstep I ” 

» ' Tliat would be an honour t ” she retorted , and remained 
where she \vas 

But notice that ail the destructive efforts nere expended on 
pnvate, not government, property That ^vas held sacred 
Next the crowd, exhilarated by their performances, xvent to the 
new opium depot, and ravaged that 

By this time the few foreigners had arrived at the conclusion 
that on this occasion they xxcre to be exempt from attack, and 
in the artfermnnr ainnuibati^ Ahxmgih iiiig' 

Su and Mr Thanks saw some cunous sights during the looting 
of the opium depot Opium was far too precious to be v asted 
Behold, here a man running homeward mth a tiny ume cup 
full of It 1 Indeed every kind of vessel was utilized There, 
another man had actually taken off his shirt and with it was 
mopping up as much as it would absorb , and then ran home as 
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fast as he could, holding the dripping garment. I ventured 
back into tlie city the same evening : to learn how easily we 
too might have been involved. 

“ God has been good to us to-day," said my amah. 

" Yes," I agreed : " but how exactly ? " 

" Well," she continued, ** you don't know the dreadful things 
they have been saying. ' We *vc involved ourselves in sore 
trouble, so now let us get all we can out of it,' is how they have 
been talking. They said that those wooden boxes whicli the 
steamer is always bringing for the foreigners are full of silver 
dollars. ' Let us go and seize them. What a fine haul for us i 
But apparently the wser heads had said : 

" No, our case is bad enough wthout adding that to it." 

And so we escaped. What a sore disappointment those boxes 
would have been I They contained mere household commo- 
dities from Shanghai, groceries and such like. 

But our hope that the people had settled down again was 
, rudely disillusioaed. On Sunday morning, before seven o'clock, 
,we were roused from sleep by the biggest uproar I ever heard. 
•The officials, as a palliative, had put out a public notice that at 
ten that morning a store-shop of rice, six minutes’ walk from 
. us, would be opened for the sale of cheaper nce By half-past 
six a host of folk from the whole city gathered at the shop, and 
•without delay proceeded to loot the entire supply without 
paying a cash. Next they went to the General’s yamen, *a 
short distance in front of the White House, and there demon- 
strated their ire. -The old General came out and exhorted, but 
empty wOrds failed to allay them, and they began to attack the 
-yamen itself. ,The ^ard of soldiers fired. They used blank 
shot, at which the people jeered. As they persisted, the order 
was given to fire ball shot, which, alas, killed outright two or 
three : all of them only sons, I was told. 

We stood on the veranda, asking ourselves " What next ? " 
So again I was ordered away. As I was the only foreign woman 
pn our premises, I realized that ior the two men’s sakes I ought 
to obey. With no woman's petticoat to hamper, they could 
escape far more readily if it came to dropping from the lofty 
city wall — as had been done before. 

Ah Djang, the bread-maker^bastily brought us tea and toast. 
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We took a mouthful while packing a handbag with title deeds, 
toothbrush, and sleeping-clothes, and off we set for the island 
once more 

” Do not bother to come to the boat at the North Gate I 
shall be all nght," I said to Smg Su * You had better stay 
here wnth Mr Thanl^ '* 

Very stubbornly he answ’ered, " I shall see you into the boat ” 
And \eiy glad I was of his presence At the North Gate a 
cunous crowd had gathered the human bats and owls had 
come out of their hidmg places 

“ They are ruiimng away 1 ” they said as we passed by 
When we left the White House by our back door, there ^vas 
quite a crow d there too, some of whom had been among the 
demonstrators at the yamen at our front One man ^vas hold 
mg his arm, which had been shot 
*' Go into our yard.” said Sing Su ” I shall be back shortly, 
and will dress your wounds ” 

All that Sunday morning Mr Thanks and SingSa were kept 
employed bmding up wounds My appearance at the con- 
sulate meanwhile m time for breakfast was a surprise for they 
on the River s Heart knew nothing of the doings in the city 
Soon the rest of the community amved some in great trepi 
dation One European wife complained that she had not only 
had to dress herself but her trembling fat husband also I 
Again avas the River’s Heart a refuge m time of danger The 
long day through I tvatched for the smoke of our burning build 
mgs to ascend , ho>vca’er, m vain Jlonday passed so quietly 
tint in the evening, when Sing Su appeared and reported that 
all was well, I announced to our consul’s wife that she would 
lia% e one less to care for, as I must go home It took time for 
the oflicials to regain authority , but they did it Amah told 
me that one of them went round m plain clothes, exhorting 
jLhe ^jeqnle 

•’ Be good children, ' he urged parentally, *' and all will be 
,,wcIL" This promise did not sasc a number of the ringleaders 
from hai mg their heads cut off That Board of Punishments 
functioned I 
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L ife m south Chma can never be all beer and skittles, if 
^ from no other cause than weather In addition, from 1882 
onwards — when our experience began — and in every penod 
known to living man nght down to the present year, I93i» 
there has been a variety of causes calculated to make life in 
China a Great Adventure to the foreigners who live distant from 
the protected areas of Shanghai, Tientsin, etc But the dis- 
turbances have one merit they save us from monotony 
By far our greatest peril lay in the deadly epidemics of cholera 
and dysentery Both of these crept through our back door on 
to the White House premises , fortunately with no fatal results 
to any of us Almost certainly our immunity Jay in the fact 
that, after a very severe wammg to himself, Sing Su followed 
the worthy example set by Isaac, and " digged another well ” 
This well was wthm our own \valls and thus possible of being 
preserved from evd influences , in other words, from contarmna 
tion by the tembly insamtaiy conditions around us 
Not so in Madam Grace's compound There four Westerners 
died of cholera and were under the sod in less than a week 
consigned thereto, sadly enough, by Sing Su In spite ofethe 
long distance apart, our hves were so closely mterwoven that 
perhaps those four need not have died but for a murderous 
attack made by the White Lily Society on peaceable foreigners 
living three hundred miles south of us Kucheng is a hill 
country, and these defenceless people were awaked from then- 
slumbers before dawn by a band of fiends secretly gathered 
together m twos and threes from the surrounding villages Not 
a ivord of warning was given, or a moment in which to See In 
less than an hour a British missionary, his wife, one of his 
children, an Irish nurse and six zenana ladies were atrociously v. 
murdered with swords, Indents, and knives Others were 
maimed for life , some were bnmt to death in their houses 
A poor babe of thirteen months had its eyes violently removed, 
besides bemg hacked 
11s 
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^Vhen the tidings of these outrages reached the City of-the- 
South, there was tension and horror No wonder that our 
consul, the same who had worked so hard for the release of 
Ding er from pnson, feeling his responsibihties, at once rounded 
up the Westerners under his jurisdiction Finding that two 
ladies with a baby were away at their cottage at the mouth of 
the Bowl River, he sent stringent orders to recall them to the 
presumably greater safety of the city. They had, perforce, to 
obey their country’s representative, but unwilhngly They 
feared the White Lily Society, or Ko-lao what, less than the 
cholera which u'as then at work in the city And not, alas, 
without reason The lovely babe, a httle bit of heaven in 
appearance, was the first to fall a victim I kissed it as it lay 
m its little coffin Then the father, amvmg for its funeral 
also succumbed , and next a husband and wife in the prime of 
hfe died, and were buned m the same grave A number of 
Chinese girls m the school adjoining also passed away So 
many coffins passed out of that compound that the Chmese 
neighbours, whether regretfully or not I do not know, said 
" The foreigners are all dying " 

It \vas a time to discover the gaps m one’s courage and it 
found them in mine \Vhen the last two were to be committed 
to the grave in our simple little damp God’s acre outside the 
East Gate, my heart sank lower than ever before , and partly 
b^bause Sing Su had to do duty in the mfected compound, 
ivbich seemed a charnel house 

“ Need you go inside the house itself ? " I urged '* Cannot 
you have the funeral service on the open veranda ? ” 

I 'U see," he said , but I had no confidence, and when he 
went, once more lay me doivn and wept If Sing Su contracted 
*' It," then our compound would be a centre of infection, and 
who could tell where " It " would stop, or if a single one of us 
would be left to tell the talc On Sing Su's return I ventured 
fearfully enough, to ask 
" Did you go into the bouse ? ’’ 

" Yes I " he unrepcntantly answered '* How could I leave 
those two poor women in tlicre alone, or ask them to come out- 
side on to the \ eranda for the service ? ** 

Thus he had to be brave for both of us Sure enough, he 
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thought he Ind taken the cholera l^^o clays later Earlyin the 
morning he came into my room 

*' I am shivering N\it!i cold Get me hot-\\atcr bottles, and 
ask for the doctor to call on his w'ay to 3Iadam Grace's " I 
heaped on him a mountain of clothes 

“ If I get worse," he said, '* treat me with the usual remedies , 
ifunavailing.letmcdic " Tins latter because one of the victims 
had begged the doctors to slop trying new methods, sucli as 
saline injections, and let him die quietly Tlie port doctor 
came, smelling of brandy, which was excusable in the circum 
stances, and made suggestions which seemed feebleness itself 
in face of so lemblc a foe and went on Strangely and provi 
dcntially, we had more doctors at once in our little port during 
that hour of need than ever before or since ! • 

In an hour Sing Su began to shiver and shake violently 
Wliereupon we could and we did, laugh aloud m our rehef 
We knew he had an attack of malaria, not cholera I For the 
first tunc we thanked God for malaria though it can be un 
pleasant enough Once when it attacked me in the night I 
felt so deadly cold that I dared not put my arm outside the 
bed clothes to pull up the rug from the foot of the bed , for if 
I did I feared my arm would freeze stiff 

At the outbreak of cholera amongst us, our own young doctor 
had courageously taken up Ins abode at Madam Grace’s, refusing 
to risk infecting us by reluming to the house whicli Sing bu 
had budt for him next to the White House When the De 
stroyer appeared to have stayed his hand, a senous question 
arose What were we to do about the remnant — the lady who 
had lost her all “her babe and husband the young lady her friend 
5-nd the doctor himself ? Danger from infection was not yet 
past One suggestion was that the three should go down to 
the cottage at the mouth of the Bowl until danger from them 
was gone This they were quite willing to do possibly not 
canng where they went But Sing Su refused to sanction it 

They might all be dead before we could reach them " he 
objected. 

Finally it was settled tlmt the three should take up their 
-abode in the doctor s own house in our compound, there to 
remain m strict quarantme till the infection was past a privacy 
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surely most welcome to their benumbed hearts. Well do I 
recall watching those two tragic women in black as, wth bent 
heads, they walked slowly up the path from our big front gate 
to the doctor’s house. 'Ihe remembrance of them still brings 
grief. I often went to talk with them, through the window; 
and marvelled greatly at the Strength which sustained them. 


(■>) 

The cholera season, usually September and October, was in- 
cluded in our four or five months of glorious, rainless, autumn 
weather. Our Christmas Days were perfect, and our hard 
game of tennis was joy enough for most of us Sing Su began 
to study Chinese music, and became competent enough to 
lecture on it. Instead of taking the usual afternoon siesta, he 
would chng, or invite, a Chinese musician to give him lessons 
on his two- or three-stringed violin, and the flute. The notes 
would float gaily upstairs to me. One day our teacher brought 
in for our delectation a musician of note He sat and sang 
Chinese songs in a high falsetto voice, %rith tnlls that excited in 
us wonder and admiration. On the Westerner Chinese music 
has differing effects. Some long to flee from it, hands to ears ; 
others love and cannot hear enough of it, ivhen it consists of 
something more than the common beating of drums and the 
clashing of cymbals That song-singing soprano man and his 
ravishing tnlls moved Sing Su to his soul 


(jii) 

Our isolated condition Jed us to make lifelong friends among 
the Chinese and the Europeans To-day the returned Anglo- 
Cliincsc have no greater pleasure than to meet again and toll 
old tales of their life in out-of-the-way ports. But ue all liave 
our own ideas of our happiest ameliorations Hine were, quite 
naturally, watcliing Chinese lives ripen and fructify, 'often in 
surprising fashion. 

Amah and I stepped across the road one d.iy to the first' 
hospital which Sing Su built, and we were met at the door of 
our classroom bj' a smiling j’outh of eighteen. Not 'a ivxird did 
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he speak ; but as he politely stood aside to let us pass in, his 
beaming face spoke plainer than words. 

“ I know you, if you do not know me," it said. 

It is part of my programme to learn to recognize strange 
faces, so I felt a shortcoming creature as I murmured to myself : 
“ Who can that be ? *' I felt I ought to know if I did not. 

Our gathering over, I looked round, and behold, here was 
another countenance that defied me. It was that of a weak- 
eyed middle-aged woman. She was exceedingly neat and 
clean, but adorned with none of the powder, paint, and artificial 
flowers so dear to the heart of the better-class women of our 
city. In her hand she carried that sine qua non of " an inside- 
teaching one," a hymn-book. To avoid alarming her, I passed 
with but a brief word of welcome, though I had not dope \vith 
her. Inquiries elsewhere brought forth the pleasantest story 
I had heard for some time. 

The weak-eyed woman was the smiling boy!s mother, .whom 
he had that afternoon led by the hand to my weekly gathering. 
In the seventh moon of the previous year this boy came to 
the dispensary to be healed of fever and ague, our ever-present 
scourge. He was attracted by what he heard, and bought 
a copy of a small book called "The Ten Commandments," 
which also contained a r6sum6 of the teaching of our Lord. 
The matchless love of God, as revealed by His Son, so filled 
Yung-ko with delight that when he returned to work at the 
stocking-shop, both his book and the story must needs go wth 
him. Strange the effect which such ne^vs has on different 
mentalities. What had brought surprise and joy to Yung-ko 
roused nothing but the deepest anger in ’his master 1 

" If you believe'that foreign stuff, out you go I " was his em- 
phatic pronouncement. ’ , 

On Yung-ko maintaining that there was nothing but good in 
all he had read and heard, the threat was summarily put into . 
execution. Yung-ko w'.is sent about Jils business Nor did he’ 
receive more encouraging treatment at home. 

" If your master does not want you, neither do I," scolded 
bis mother. 

" You cannot stop here if you have become entangled in that 
good-for-nothing barbarian religion," protested bis stepfather. 
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Whether in a spirit of humihty or of proud youthful inde- 
pendence I know not , but Yung-ko took his parents at their 
word and quietly departed, possessed of nothing in the world 
but the clothes in which he stood He knew not where to turn, 
but in the end found his way to the dispensary, and there told 
his tale, and his straits, to the gatekeeper Between them the 
two hit upon a plan Fortunately Yung ko was weanng one 
good garment when he left home This^he pa\vned for a small 
sum wth which he bought a knife and ten sticks of sugar cane 
The latter he cut into lengths and sold in the streets making 
)ust enough to feed himself each day not on beautiful nee, 
but on cheap dried sweet potatoes At night he shared the 
gatekeeper's bed and covering When Sunday came, as he 
did no»work, neither had he to eat I But his new fnends came 
to his aid The keeper gave him breakfast, and the amah m 
charge of the vvomen’s uard saw to dinner for him 
Time passed but no repentant Yung ko returned home His 
mother grew uneasy about the boy, and went here and there 
seeking him After a fortnight, and as a last resortj she also 
found her way to the dispensary 
" My son left home with no money,'* she said to the gate- 
keeper, “ and I fear he has starved to death or gone for good 
Can you help me ? ” 

Thus she discovered lus whereabouts 
• “ But Mho has fed you all this time ? ” she asked the boy 
‘ Heaven ! — T ten f ‘ he replied with all the earnestness of 
solemn conviction 

" I don't believe it," she retorted 

" Come to church next Sunday and hear for yourself, Sfother ’ 
he urged She went And thcboyhadhisreward 
*’ Come back home and tell us more, my son.’ uas her v erdict. 
Anger and displeasure vanished like clouds before the sun 
In a few weeks the stepfather also was disarmed Yet even 
before that he had tried to save his wife s bound feet by bnng 
ingher dinner to cliurch on Sundays to cit between services 
‘ People told me the foreign doclnne was bad ’ lie apologeti 
cally explained, ' but since I have heard for mj’self, I know 
better ' 

Yung ko did not regain his place at the stocking shop At 
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home, they told me, he worked like a Trojan, making mats. 
Next he earned something by labouring as a coolie on our 
enlargement scheme. On Sunday this boy who turned his 
parents round was a study as he sat drinking all in. Now and 
again a smile of appreciation would light up his otherwise 
plain-featured face. Compensation of no mean order ! One 
wondered how many more similar instances there were among 
our friends, one helping another with no thought of re^va^d. 
On several occasions it was borne in upon me that their faith 
and practice approximated more nearly to apostolic times than 
did my o^vn. 


(»v) 

And compensation we needed. For a fortnight in the June 
of 1888, for instance, we had the most terrific heat I ever felt, 
either before or since. Inside the White House the ther- 
mometer registered only 104 degree', but that was no standard 
wherewith to gauge our Turkish-bath atmosphere, Tliat 
summer we had hoped to stay at home, although Sea-borne had 
again been'attacked by another of his mysterious complaints 
of which we could make nothing. WTjat \vc did know was the 
cause : climate. One day he had been unconscious, and so 
like death that I lay beside him, holding him in my arms, to give 
liim what courage I could when the dread moment came. He 
had always clung so to my guiding finger that it seemed a 
betrayal of confidence for bis mother to suffer him to find his 
way alone down the Valley. As rvc w-aited on Death, I could 
actually see the babyish figure wending its solitary way along a 
dim tunnel until the distance s\vaIIoucd him. Could I m>’self 
have handed him slraiglit from my arms into those of the Good 
Shepherd I should have felt less despairing. 

’ But by a miracle Life, no less than Death, had hung on to Ins 
. tiny coat, and won. -What fanned the flickering spark into a 
feeble flame wc never knew ; certainly nothing uc h.id done. 
“We were at tljc end of our resources. Tlicn, after an encourag- 
ing intcrv'al, came that devastating heat, with the result that 
^our skeleton again stalked through the house, prockilming th.at 
Sea-borne could patently not survive another long summer. 
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This was more depressing than any outside cataclysm could be 
So mtense the furnace that the mosquito net in our west 
bedroom smelt as if it had been scorched Doubting the 
evidence of my own sense I called Sing Su 
" True enough, ' he said 

The hot wmd was a veritable sirocco from Gobi At mght 
we \^andered from room to room seelang lesser degrees of 
misery My bed finally came to a standstill on the upstairs 
landing Even good old Ling fu, who never would admit there 
could be an3rthing wong with God's weather, crept into our 
hall and laid his gaunt frame on its smooth dark surface I 
took Da-Iing on my knee She slid back to the floor 
" It IS cooler down here. Mamma,’ said she 
Hurriedly we packed, and this time had the rehef of Sing Su’s 
help for indeed the journey would have been too much for me 
alone How we reached the bills I cannot tell , but once there, 
our prime effort was to make httle Sea borne better Those 
were the days of ignorance before scientific feeding We 
tried everything we knew goat’s milk, flour boiled hard, then 
scraped and cooked Nothing availed, and the httle one was 
reduced to the smallest bag of bones any one ever saw alive 
I thought my heart must break One day I went to hide my 
self in my room This, then, was to be the end of the struggle 
We must let him go ^ 

But I was amongst true friends There came a tip at my 
door, and a tender sympathizer entered, albeit childless herself 
Kneeling at my side, she urged that not yet must I give up hope 
" We have been consulting together,’ she said and hav e a 
plan whereby we believe Sea borne may yet be saved We are 
going to scour the lulls for a good chow chmv amali — a foster- 
mother If wc cannot find one here, we will fetch one from 
Ningpo ’ 

Like a drowTung man, I caught at this last straw Tlie search 
soon ended, for the aery person wc needed was found m the 
vilbgc below A pleasant respectable young Chinese mother 
came, pleased to pby her important part m mayhap saung the 
life of this pitiable Western child of eighteen months Tlic 
result was an immediate impro\cmcnt, and once more hope 
revned Alas the little rogue I Tliemomcnt he ceased to die. 
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the old Adam in him reappeared He did worse than turn the 
cold shoulder on his benefactress He did it %vith violence 
" I 11 starve first,” he said in effect 

An Enghsh fnend suggested her firmness with him would 
succeed where my weakness had failed 

” Do try,” I begged She did For a solid half hour, grow- 
ing hotter and redder, she held this uncompromising wasp of 
strugghng humanity in the place where he refused to be 

” He has beaten me,” she admitted, finally returning him to 
me He would not be compelled to take what was now evi 
dently as nauseous to him as that former dose of Sing Su s 
castor oil The only method left was to catch this monster of 
ingratitude with guile 

‘ To night," said I to our wilhng Chinese fnend “ you shall 
wear my foreign sleeping clothes and take my place in bed 
When Sea borne awakes do not utter a word Draw him gently 
into your arms and perhaps m the darkness, he will think you 
are myself and take the life giving food he needs ' 

He awoke at eleven, and I hstenmg breathlessly, heard the 
dear soul carefully obey instructions For a minute all went 
well, and then for some unaccountable reason the protesting 
refusal began -afresh 1 

But the stars in their courses fought for Sea borne My room 
had a door, and on the other side of it was the self same English 
woman who had portioned out to him a share of her owm bahe’s 
sustenance when he first amved on this planet and I was ill 
Fortunately, in the nick of time, she had at the present moment 
yet another of what I called her queen's babies so fine were 
they On the e\c of our expenment this beloaed ” Auntie 
nobly spoke 

” If he still refuses, bring him to me and he shall again ha\ e 
a share ’ 

So when our deception failed to deceive even an infant, I 
spoke to Sea home in Chinese 

Will jou have Aunties ' na na *? ’ I asked 
r mpliaticallj he cned in the same language 
” Want I Want ! ' — i e ** Please, plea'sc I ’ 

I took him next door, and there was simple acceptance of 
nature s bountj, foUowtd by inward pence and complete satis 
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faction — to him and me The aid was penodic visits next door, 
and the restoration of a measure of he^th to Sea borne This 
tune he o^sed his life to the loving kindness, not of one but of 
tv.0 The Engbsh woman completed what the Chinese woman 
began Nor has the object of our care ever upbraided us for 
thus saving his life 

Not that our worries over the egregious young man were over 
They lasted till he left the country at four and a half years , 
after which, physically, he never looked back Our cold season 
had its terrors Then he was the victim of complaints beyond 
Sing Su’s skill, excellent quack though the exigencies of our 
situation had made him We were armed with a library of 
medical books, allopathic and homoeopathic, and found the 
latter useful — and safe, on many a trying occasion Once, for 
a long while. Sea borne slept neither day nor night, but spent 
his puny strength tossing from one shoulder to another in my 
arms with the regularity of a machme Feanng brain fever. 
Sing Su after much search lighted on an old homoeopathic book, 
in which was an exact descnption of these cunous symptoms 
and, best of all the remedy Fortunately this ire had The 
first dose acted like a charm When Sea borne awoke and made 
—oh, heaienly joy I — his almost forgotten pretty natural baby 
noises in the short interval before sinking again to sleep, the 
relief ivas beyond words We knew that once more it was 
i\eU ivith the child 

At another impasse we sought the help of a fnend, an old 
American doctor, who might know better than ourselves He 
prescribed a qmetemng dose, and said '* If he wakens m the 
night, repeat it " Sea borne awoke I took up the second 
prepared dose Then something sfa>ed my hand 'No' I 
thought, " if he wall go off to sleep again inUiout it, he shall 
And he did 

xii) iwroe Jb^ ao jtoj- kv' xo a se.ccu<AroatASo 

condition, with upturned eyes and white immobile face At 
fi\ e m the afternoon wathout a word to me Sing Su rushed off 
to our fnend 

How many drops did jxm say we might gi\e ? ‘ he asked 

•' Let me see ' he ruminated how many did I say ? Is 
any thing the matter ? 
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tution Thus the system has advantages, both for prevention 
and recovery We know the terror that existed in our own 
land long ago of being ** cursed with bell, book, and candle " 
Against this I can pit the fear engendered by a vituperating, 
cursing Chinese woman As the work of a distorted imagina- 
tion, her achievement was inimitable 


(») 

Living also in the passage that connected our back door 
^vith the busy street was another little old woman and her 
grown up sons A low door m the far corner was their only 
opening into the passage Indeed I remained unconscious of 
their existence until the evil report of one of the young men 
was brought to me 

" Aloa is a thief, and the torment of the rest of the family," 
proclaimed Amah " The other sons are steady and hard 
working But he is lazy, refuses to work, gambles, and smokes 
opium ” 

In fact, he ran the whole gamut of Chinese vices which do 
not differ greatly from our own 

For years Aloa’s mother had shielded him as many a Western 
mother has done She surreptitiously yielded to the money 
extortions wherewith he gratified his evil tastes At length, 
however, even her patience gave out, and she found it impossible 
to meet his mcreasing demands Failing her, he began to prey 
on the household goods, which the family shared in common 
Twice he perpetrated the enormity of stealing the family rice- 
pan, without which they could not cook a meal Next his old 
mother's wadded bed quilt disappeared Once, when passing 
out, I saw a big hole in their wall, which bore witness to Ins 
attempt during the night to break through and steal 

Endless bickenngs were, naturally, the outcome of these 
depredations These by no means conduced to the peace of 
the neighbourhood, nor the comfort of the foreign ^\oman 
living so near them At last the sorely tried mother was 
reduced to the drastic measure of “ cursing ” her incorrigible 
son She went outside, and there of set purpose rent the 
heavens She called do^vn upon him the most awful penalties 
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\\hich the unregenerate heart can conceive The pains of 
Western excommunication were light as thistledoivn compared 
with the anathemas which that a^;neved dame hurled m pubhc 
at her quondam well beloved son Sad to say, these faded to 
fnghten or reform the depraved Aloa 

" I iviU bum the house doivn about your ears,” he menaced 
He went so far as to warn our old schoolmaster, Mr Yang, 
whose house was across the narrow passage, that if he valued 
lus life he had better speedily remove elsewhere I 

It was as a threat to our own safety that Aloa was brought to 
ray notice If he put his ideas mto execution, which seemed 
possible, then the White House would be m danger Though 
personally unknown, Aloa became somewhat of a nightmare to 
me, espeaally as Sing Su’s distant country engagements necessi- 
tated my bemg half the time alone, night and day The climax 
came I had heard loud quarreUing all morning, and in the 
afternoon Amah came into (he dining room 
" Aloa IS getting his deserts at last,” she said ivith repressed 
excitement 
"How?” I quened 

” Oh I His mother has insisted on his taking opium, and he 
will soon be dead " 

' \Vhere ? ” I asked 

' In their own house, where he is fastened up,” was her reply 
Probably I looked as I felt — incredulous , for presently she 
ventured 

” You might hke to go and see for yourself ” 

I had no taste for horrors, and this suggestion did not at all 
appeal to me Also I was slow to believe that any mother 
would dare to arrogate to herself such power of Ufe or death 
over her son, even in China where parental authority is writ 
large over the lintel So I tned to persuade myself that my 
besi potcy was- bJ ignore fhe I sst st^, and 

went on with my sewng 

Yet my thoughts persisted m wandering to our back door 
I began to wish Sing Su were at home to do something Next, 
the idea forced itself could I thus lightly nd myself of responsi- 
bility for the unnatural deed, seeing that I was on the spot and 
Sing Su %vas not ? A sudden impulse found me outside the back 
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Sing Su explained, and the two returned together. The 
prescriber made no comment, but offered to remain the night, 
“ if it would be any relief to iis.’* There was, however, nothing 
to be done, save wait — and pray. 

Sea-bome's cast-iron constitution survived even an overdose 
of narcotic ; but had my outstretched hand not been with- 
drawn, that second dose must have proved fatal. 

Such are a few of the exigencies of foreign service. Yet I 
speak of them without fear. Difficulties never deter the 
dauntless. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE PASSAGE WITH THE 
DOUBLE TURN 


(•) 

I N the entry, or passage with the double turn that led to our 
back door, hved several families whose doors, but not win- 
dows, opened on to it One summer I used to listen, almost as 
a matter of course, to a woman out there At midday she 
raised her shnll penetratmg voice, and for half an hour de 
claimed to high heaven and the ivide world certam information 
which she was determined they should have 

” What does she do it for ? ” I inquired of Amah, thinking 
it might'be some special form of worship 

" She IS cursing the thief who has stolen somethmg from her , 
and she has a picture of him on a board, into which she drues 
a nail every day," was the reply 
Once curiosity led me out into the street that way Sure 
enough, though the old lady had finished her maledictions and 
retired behind her closed door, there, on the wall nearest the 
street, and for all who passed by to see, hung the board with 
its rude drawing of the human frame Into the different parts 
of it she had driven many nails into the right hand to-day, the 
left to-morrow, and so on with feet, eyes, ears, foUowng %vith 
the^anous organs, especially the heart 

Daily, for I know not how long, she contmued to curse the 
dehnquent in every possible particular from his cradle to his 
grave, from his rising up to his lying doivn, m his basket and 
store. Every imaginable, and from our standpomt unimagin- 
able, misery of mmd, body, and estate ghe called doivn, not 
only upon himself but on all his ancestors and descendants 
world without end ^Vhethe^ her daily effort was merely an 
outibt Ibr her spi’een or as an airf to rtie restoration oi'the sfofen 
articles, I do not know Perhaps both, for there were cases, 
I was told, when this procedure had been effective in rcstonng 
the articles Believing, as so many do, that this and sunilar 
methods are powerful magic even a thief may have an ex- 
pectation that the nails wall somehow find their way into his 
hand or foot or other parts of his body, unless he make resti- 

1$7 
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door of our house There I caught the Bread maker as he was 
hurrying out, evidently greatly perturbed 

" I will go with you,*’ was all that passed between us 
In a moment we were both standing in front of the low door 
in the entry comer At that instant the door opened and a 
w ell dressed man passed out 

“ Let him die ! *’ he casually remarked as he went about his 
business " It is the best thing that could happen to the use- 
less good for-nothmg ” 

We were not to have it all our own way Inside the still open 
door stood the old mother herself, determination to suffer no 
intruders expressed in her every hne With arms outstretched 
she barred our way 

" You cannot come m , you shall not come m,” she rei-terated 
Encouraged by havmg me at his elbow, the Bread-maker 
forthwith poured out the bi^^est torrent of entreaties, re- 
proaches, threats and even promises of reward that I ever 
hstened to in my life Without the shghtest effect She stood 
there, obdurate and impassive as a stone \Vhen she saw we 
had no intention of retiring but were trymg to edge ourselves 
mch by inch along her lobby, her anger was so great that she 
looked as if she would take me by the shoulders and force me 
out Fearing to do this, the sorely harassed soul did better 
She went do^vn on to her knees 

“ Leave us to ourselves," she pleaded with uplifted hands, 

" and go away to your own business " 

Realizing that the entreaties were unavailing, she rose from 
herToiees, and with a despainng look turned away We passed 
into the front room. - It was empty, but it led to another, which 
we entered There the most gruesome sight met our eyes 
The room was of the ordinary rough and ready type , dark, 
ivifh unplastered w^s, low roof, and earthen Boor. "Near the 
centre was a wooden pillar, and to it ^vas fastened the ne’er do 
weel , in the throes of death, as far as we could judge His 
feet rested on the floor, but were bound to the pillar by strong 
cord Another rope, passed round his arms and shoulders, 
held him fast to the pillar He ^vas unconscious, and only an 
occasional convulsive movement showed that the lamp of life 
still flickered 
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It was dreadful He had evidently been bound fast before 
the opium had been given for the dregs had dnbbled from his 
mouth and the dark stains discoloured his face He could not 
have been more tlian twenty years of age and the spectacle he 
made as he hung there dying was too homfying for ords We 
gazed m a\\ ed silence 

He n ill soon be finished remarked the only other occupant 
of the room The rest of the family save the mother hidappar 
ently fled the house 

How much has he taken ^ I asked 

A hundred cash north This was enough to kill more 
than one person 

Can nothing be done ^ I asked 
It ig too late now was the response 
Without another word I rushed from the house and the next 
moment found me bursting in upon our newly arrived >oung 
doctor He was sitting quietly m his study 

Doctorl I cned Do you know what they arc doing? 
lulling a min at our very doors ’ Surely we must not stand 
by and see that > 

A few words of explanation sufliced and I soon conducted the 
doctor to the scene where I was only too glad to leave him 
alone with the culprit— or victim ol this summary justice 
It seemed a hopeless case but in spite of further protests 
thcrfloctor cu t the man down gai e him a jjou er/ul hjTJodemuc 
m'listcd on keeping him moving inccwantly and m time had 
the satisfaction of pronouncing his life saved 

SIcanwhilc I was learning what particular arcunistanccs 
had led to such a desperate d^nouevteni It was the prov crbtal 
last straw Tlie >oung man had stolen the garments of a 
neighbour and the quatrelling I had heard earlier m the day 
was caused bj the injured partj making known the grievance 
and demanding rratitwtion TVns vvas aw addAiowal disgrace 
to (he alreadj humiliated familj Tlic WTctchccl cuipnt had 
disappeared but two of his brothers went in search of him 
And as if to exasperate them bejond endurance lie was dis 
covTred sitting unconcerned amongst the crowd at a plaj m a 
neighbouring temple ! 

The sight of him laughing and enjojang himself there wlulst 
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they were smarting under the shame he had brought upon 
them added fuel to the fire of righteous anger ^They waited 
till the play ^\’as over Then, with the aid of a fnend, they 
seized and dragged him home Here a sort of family court- 
martial %vas held, at which tlwy decided no longer to permit 
him to make their lives a burden In the end.the unfortunate 
mother agreed to assert the prerogative, according to Chinese 
law, of life or death over her son A choice was given him 
Either he would be sent to the yamen and given "^over to the 
mercies of the relentless officials, or he must take opium and die 
He chose, possibly, the lesser c\il which.was to take opium 
He was bound fast the opium sent for, and then the mother 
w ith her own hands held the fatal draught to his lips, and he 
swallowed it c 

If Aloa had been a terror to me before, he became doubly so 
afterwards I feared he must kno\v of the share I had had in 
his escape, and the idea of meeting and perhaps being thanked 
by him was painful So /or a long time I avoided the con 
vemence of the back door as if I had been the sinner Chris 
tians talked with and exhorted Aloa and he consented to go to 
our opium refuge and there try to break off his opium habit 
I wish I could end my true tale by adding that Aloa became the 
pnde and joy of his mother, but this was never the case While 
in the opium refuge articles belonging to other inmates were 
stolen"’, and though his guilt was not proven, Aloa was stroijgly 
suspected of being the thief 

Later our soft hearted Bread maker helped to pay his passage 
to that resort of the impenitent — Shanghai There by hard 
work he earned a good wage, a large share of which, alack w ent 
do^vn the pipe to which he had returned A year after, I was 
told he had died of cholera m Shanghai Of this his mother 
was kept m ignorance by request of the other sons, and when 
1 asked why was told 

Oh ! She loves him so, they dare not tell lier ’ 

^Vhen acquaintances returned from Shanghai, she immedi- 
ately questioned them as to her son, and they were ready wnth 
an answer 

” He IS well and prospering ** 

Then why does he not wnte to me ^ ” 
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" Oh, his Opium takes his spare time and money ” 

Apparently mother love is as paradoxical m China as Europe 
In that we are hke-minded 


. ■, - (i») 

By far the most engaging and least perturbing of our neigh 
bourn m that passage with the double turn was our old peda- 
gogue, Mr Yang, and his small household The joy of Jlr 
and Mrs Yang’s heart ^vas their orphan grand daughter, Nga- 
chiae, or Quiet Fairy, aged nine Mr Yang was “Sing Su’s 
first, but by no means last, teacher Time and experience 
are required when the ’'foreigner” desires a past master in 
Chinese, one capable of guiding him along the thorny path of 
the sacred Classics In Mr Yang's day, as neither understood 
the other’s language, a Wafus would frequently occur Mr 
Yang could neither explain, nor Sing Su understand, the mean- 
ing of a particular term - What was to be done in such an 
impasse ? Mr Yang knew He gaily suited the action to the 
word He would he down on the floor, stifl as a board he was 
' dead” He would roll himself o\er and over he was "rota- 
tory " If motion were required, he would do his old best to 
hop skip, and jump 

Mr Yang was too simple minded to harbour any supenor 
notigns in his relations ivith the foreigners But he could and 
he did effectively dominate the young urchins into whom later, 
he strove to instil the rudiments of Chinese learning in the roOm 
inside our back door That was^fter he was superseded as 
Sing Su’s teacher Though small of stature, he put the fear of 
man into the boys in a way that amused us, by the \ ehemence 
wnth which he smote the table while wearing the huge horn- 
rimmed spectacles so dear to the Chinese scholar The day 
came when his feeble strength failed even m this, and he had 
gently to be put on the shelf 

Then Mrs Yang old, but less old than he took the helm and 
earned on the work admirably A dignified, highly self- 
respecting person she , always neatly and suitably attired, 
uith a reputation for excessiae cleanliness 

’’ She is so particular,” said her neighbours, '* she actually 
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^\^shcs her ricc-bo\\Is twice I Once after the hist meal, and 
again before the next ” 

If you could have seen her kitchen ! No chimney, and the 
rafters encrusted with smoke ; smairwondcr particles of dust 
would fall upon the basins 

Dressed in her vcrj» best, Mrs Yang came into the study one 
day to interview us in state She started olT by congratulating 
herself, and tacitly Sing Su too 

“ I, you know she exclaimed, with a proud note, " attended 
the Zing-si church when the congregation consisted of ' straw- 
sandals ’ — that IS, poor folk Nowadays, ' shoes and long 
gowns ’ — respectable people — arc more the order of the day 1 ” 
This was introductoiy, the preliminary to a piece of serious 
and delicate business Mrs Yang had courageously undertaken 
to conduct it herself rather than relegate it to the “ middle " 
man or woman, as is the universal custom in the City of the- 
South Probably the desire to keep secret from her neighbours 
so revolutionary a procedure as she contemplated also weighed 
with her 

Mr Yang and I arc now old," she went on, " and it is high 
time Quiet Fairy’s future husband was chosen " She paused 
" You know," she soon continued, " the great respectability of 
the Yang family, the care wth which Quiet Fairy has been 
nurtured, the ceaseless \agilance we have exerted to keep her 
from contamination with the vulgar w orld She is an unsigned 
lily, and a fragrant rose " She paused again " What better 
course, then, could be adopted, and what more excellent 
arrangement made, than that Quiet Fairy be forthwith be 
trothed to your son Sea borne ^ Despite the difference in age, 
he being under four, such an alliance would be admirable in 
every way, the future well-being of the >oung people assured, 
and the elders need suffer no further anxiety on their behalf ’’ 
Such was the problem which unexpectedly blew in from the 
passage entry that mormng in the person of good Mrs Yang 
How to tackle it passed the wit of one woman I jncontmently 
fled and left the study to Sing Su and our visitor 

" We thank you very much indeed Mrs Yang.” said he (so 
he reported later) ' for your most gracious proposal Quiet 
Fairy is indeed the gem you say , and more She is charming 
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shortly became engaged objected, and desired her to follow 
'another Old Custom, that of the pernicious foot-binding. Quiet 
Fairy suHered in consequence. It is only fair to add that her 
crippled feet did not prevent her from becoming the mother of 
six daughters after slic had mairied tlie obdurate y6ung man! 
He, I am bound to confess, was at the time^our doctor’s capable 
assistant and ought to have known better. Yet even he, in 
the end, had to yield to a New Custom— for,it had become the 
fashion. , * 

When I visited the City-of-the-South ’iw'enty years later, I 
found that in not one of his numerous daughters had been per- 
petuated the two and a half inchj''* golden^lilies ’’ of Quiet 
Fairy. For which Heaven — and possibly a' few foreigners— :be 
thanked 1 



V. IN THE STUDV 


CHAPTER MX VARIOUS PRECIOUS METALS 

' (')■ 

M any of our early Cliincsc friends and acquaintances had 
so much time on their hands that they were prodigal of 
it, and lavished much on our little family at the Wliite Hou’^e. 
Jlencc arose the need, not for one, but for two studies One 
was upstairs,* sacred to the lore of the Classics and Chinese 
Literature generally. Tlie other, doumstairs, was devoted to 
the study of Chinese human nature. To me, I confess, the 
latter was by far the more absorbing, and much easier to 
■ fathom. ' 

Tile downstairs study was placed conveniently near our 
secluded back door, whidi led out through the twisting passage, 
over the narrow filthy canal, and on to the cobbled street. To 
it came all sorts and conditions of Chinese mcn>>and women 
too." Sing Su and I were bom of progenitors who loved their 
fcllow'-mcn Hence we liked to feel it possible for our visitors 
to gain something of value in their contact with us. But 
here, in the study, we soon realized that we also had some- 
tiling to Icam. and that wisdom h.nd neither been originated 
nor cornered by us. Wlicllicr wc liked it or not, wc had to 
pftt on our Chinese spectacles, to sec life as they s-iw it — to the 
extent of our human fallibility. 

A frequent sisltor to our downstairs study was the stone* 
nnson, a m.in for whom wc h-id a great respect Not l»ec.iu‘<‘ 
of his eloquence. He rarely opcnrxl his mouth s.ai e toexpouml 
Holy Wnt, as he understood it Not for his beauty, for Jus 
cyn sivre not set straight, and he was short 

One ilay he came in at a cnlical moment, and sal waiting, 
while Smg Su Inuleti over the coals a Icllow-eountrj'nian of 
the mason's who had not n«<n to Sing Su’s standartl in some 
monetary* transactions Wlien the cresilallrn delinquent hail 
dcjsartcsl. came the mason's turn He proceetlcsl to tell Sing 
Su that he was now the owner o( a house which lie washe<l to 
oiler as a ilwelhns: for some poor hrotlier in the faith lie like- 
wise wanted Sim: S« to hold tlir <lee<U of this projctly. and 
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to preserve them from the acquisitiv'c fingers of an unscnipulous 

son Sing Su \\as delighted with so generous an action 

" But are you quite sure you can aflord it ’ ” Sing Su cooed, 
knomng him not to be vsealthy 
When the preliminaries were settled. Sing Su asked : 

“ And uho would you like to be tlie first occupant of your 
house. Ah Yao ? ” 

“ The man you have just been talking to,"' was the ready, if 
starthng, reply. 

He then v\ent on to tell of the difficult circumstances in 
which this particular sinher laboured, and the many excel- 
lent reasons there had been for his faulty administration of 
money committed to him Sing Su sat silent, if uncon- 
vinced But here was a man whose chief thought was, not how 
just should he be, but how kind Which attitude, I ask, was 
the more God-hke 5 

Will the Eastern and Western nations ever amve at an equal 
standard for life and conduct > Answer who can 

One day in my nursery three-year-old Sea borne said, " Amah, 
IS Mamma going out this afternoon '> ” 

She promptly replied, “ No, she is not " 

He thoughtfully but silently accepted the statement I was 
pained at my very heart } It seemed such an unnecessary 
bare faced he, and " so bad for the children ” I felt obhged to 
tackle her about it When we were alone, I began as best* I 
knew how 

*' Amah, whatever made you tell Sea borne I was not going 
out y “ I asked “ You knew very well I was ’ We foreigners 
would say that was not speaking the truth,” I added gently 
” Oh ! ” she retorted unrepentantly I was but deceiving 
him a little ' ” She might have added, '* For his own good to 
save him a heartache " Which was the only kind and proper 
spirit to have 

Here was Amah’s standpoint to avoid giving pam There 
was mine truth, and presumably at aU costs Can the twain 
be reconciled ? As if wantonly to confuse the issue still 
further Amah asked leave soon after to go over to the River’s 
Heart to collect some money die had ‘ lent out ” to people 
there 
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" I 'm not at all sure I shall get it,” she grumbled, ” though 
they promised to have it ready for me to day ” 

Then she didactically added, " Tliat 's the difference between 
jou and us If an Englishman promises to do something he 
does Jt We don't." 

Would that this witness were true > 

Only on one occasion did my trusty amah make it clear that 
she regarded me with suspiaon, if not disapproval Sing Su 
was away m the all engulfing " country,” digging foundations 
I was alone Wlien her nightly duties to the two infants were 
done, Amah was free to betake herself to her room m the yard 
One cv ening, the bustle of the day being ov er, for some reason, 
letter writing probably, I did an unusual thing I shut m^’self 
m the tkjwnstairs study, and remained there, busy, absorbed, 
silent, till close on midnight Next morning, with set face and 
coldly aggressu e manner, Amah thus addressed me 
” Mistress, did >ou go to Madam Grace's house last night ? " 
" No, I didn t," I replied Then roused by the dead silence 
tint followed, I added. ” \Miy do jou ask ’ ’ 

• Well" she counterctl brusquclj, ** I sought >ou all over, 
and JOU were nowhere to be found 

1 vs as in the second studj the whole time, and jou curlamlj 
did not look there,' I retorted I added, " I heard jou go 
upiit urs ' Indeed not even a deaf mute could have faileti 
to Iftar her footfalls licavj as an ehphant’s as she tliump- 
thumped on each step one of the results of lad of spnng 
caused bj foot binding 

Nothing more passed hut I was left wondtnnR what mis 
chief she imagined I had I>ein do tig Ifad I Utn roaming 
<rcrctlj through the dn arj streets jKrptf rating some ciil 
design in till, darkness ’ And how was on«. witli the l>est ujll 
tn fitc nof}<} ? I *.'F fa? 

Amali had to be satisficil 

\ ou 1 nghsh spe ik the tnith she had viid f < l her now 
accc^’t nij lun, won! 

Vnne two or iJirce jears later on the sad i\e ol leaving 
1>4 Jin" an«i Kime Inhind in ! nglaml f ir six 1 mg jrar< 

I gathered llicm to me With 1 har ojjrrv'ivc vlrimnt) 1 
toJJ tliem tJut dunnf « nr at•^encr there was just one tJmi ll rj 
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must never fail to do “ You must always speak the truth,” 
I urged upon them ” Even if “you have done wrong and know 
you will be punished, still you must speak the truth ” 

Impressed doubtless by my manner, the poor infants wept 
in chorus , wondermg, probably, if they could have expressed 
themselves, why such a. to do about a seeming nothmg I hope 
I also told them there really was nothing to cry about 

But there was the Truth, the sacred, mviolable Truth we 
pnde ourselves so much upon speaking, which must be main- 
tained at all costs however icy-cold and petnfying it may be 
to the recipient — or victim “ What a cruel parent ! ” ejacu- 
lates some tender hearted, child loving Chinese mother 


(11) 

As it happened, I loved and appreciated our Chinese uomen 
were they of high or low degree They deserved it, although 
they live in a land where the generic She is said to be *' bom 
wth a weak nature, hke a mouse' and where ‘a woman 
must not use her own judgment, but must render reverential 
obedience to man ” With a powerful Dowager Empress — Old 
Buddha — on the very throne of Chma, could any dictum have 
been more hopelessly out of date even so far back as 1887 ? 

One Saturday evening, through our back door, and into the 
study, came a quaint personage a Chmese woman of fifty, 
and old at that But most Chinese women are content to 
count themselves old at that age Her dress was countrified, 
of the simplest descnption, made of blue, coarse homespun 
cotton, and probably woven djcd and stitched by licr owu 
toil worn fingers Yet it was clean and tidy withal Her feet 
were large only when compared with the more compressed tiny 
■"gofifen fuies ''‘offier city sisters ffer weatfier-Deafen jefibw 
face wus de\oid of beauty, and none remained saac that which 
shines from the lamp lit within 

She hailed from a \allagc hidden out of sight among the hills 
twenty miles off called Rushing Water Ra\ine Her husband 
was dead, slio was childless, and so had little for which to Inc 
Her errand to our Citj of thc-Soutli was to consummate the 
most daring ict of her monotonous existence, beside wbicli 
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any so-called brave deeds of mine are not worth mentioning 
She had the tementy to desire pubhcly to ally herself to the 
faith of the despised fa-nang — ^the Foreigner And oh, the 
scorn and dension that could be put into the fa ! 

Of course she was questioned as to her reasons for such a wish, 
and also as to the hope that was within her Equally of course 
she explained 

“ I am stupid in the extreme ” 

She expected that excuse to co\ er a multitude of shortcomings 
and Ignorances * 

As a matter of fact, the simplest question on the Attributes 
of God reduced her to chaos, and the Divinity of Christ com- 
pletely routed her Was she then as bang ge — stupid — as she 
said ^ * That were a short sighted conclusion She was only 
nonplussed under such a terror-inspmng ordeal Wily Sing Su, 
though bom only the day before yesterday compared wth her, 
had already learned that sometimes one must dig for gold 

" Just sit on one side here, and wait, will you ? '* he asked 
quietly 

\Vhen the study was almost empty, he began a conversation 

“ Have you e;'er told anybody about jour belief > ” he in- 
quired 

" Yes, to be sure,’ was the quick response " I did to-day, 
coming in the boat Indeed, I 'm all of a shake yet with the 
fdght I had The boat was too full of people, and the water 
came in, nearly upsetbng us Ever>body was dreadfully 
frightened, and I cried out at the top of my voice, ' Lord save 
us I Lord, save us 1 ’ And a woman sitting beside me said after- 
wards, * It certainly was >our Saviour that sa\ed us to-day * ' 

" And if the boat had foundered, where would jou have 
gone ? " asked the inquisitor. Again she ivas confounded, 
whereupon Smg Su refented 

” Kever mind,” he said “I might ha\e been frightened 
mjself m such circumstances ' 

He then inquired if she c\cr cursed now, or acted m similar 
incompatible ways 

Oh no I ’ In chimed a b 3 Stander with information how 
nobly she had borne galling abuse, how her house had been 
broken up and her life made a burden because of her steadfast 
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refusal to give up her profession of faith in a despised foreign 

man called Yi su 

Seeing that she was truly a living epistle, and as there ap- 
peared no ]ust cause why her desire should be refused, she 
received the assurance that next day she too would be acknow- 
ledged as an " inside-teaching-one " When the questioning 
was safely over, she came nearer to Sing Su, and with a pro- 
found bow held out to him a packet 

" I have a small present for you,’* she said 
" Oh, no,” said he, putting it away with his hand, ” I do not 
wish any present ” 

” But you must take it One ought to do it It is the nght 
thing,” persisted she Reluctantly he yielded She put a little 
heavy parcel into his hand, and Sing Su, rather than disajipoint 
her, ceremoniously took it, as if it were gold He had not the 
famtest idea what it contained 
Late m the evening, when we were alone. Sing Su handed 
the packet to me With cunous but reverent fingers I opened 
it On the outside was a wrapper of red paper, on which was 
written in Chinese characters ” Lord of Heaven and earth, 
Heavenly Father, Our Father ” Then followed the names of 
the two foreigners, Sing Su and Sing He, and the doctor’s, after 
which came these ivords ” Grace upon grace, blessmg upon 
blessing, be upon our thirty-two churches ” 

It ended thus * 

” This humble woman, who lives at Rushing Water Ravine, 
now ]oins the Church of Christ, and follows the doctrine of the 
three gentlemen whom she takes as her teachers ” 

Inside the thin red paper was a coarse yellow one, neatly 
folded, and containing a red stnng of one hundred cash, or 
copper coins , the total value being about fourpence halfpenny 
m our money Each cash had been burnished bright I Never 
bad I seen our dirty cash shine so brilliantly 

Nor was that all Neatly folded in another bit of paper lay — 
a solid Sliver dollar 

This inner little packet had been tied with a thread of red 
cotton to which a needle was attaclied and stuck into the paper 
Red IS the Chinese colour for Happiness, and the name for 
Needle is exactly the same sound as for True Tlius Needle 
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and Thread vere used by her as emblems of the Truth to 
uhich she had stitched her Faith and abiding Happiness 
Small ^%onde^ that ^\e often accepted a Chinese woman’s esti 
mate of herself %\ath a large gram of salt Bang-ge — stupid, 
mdeed f 

Though never, from our Western standard, having had a 
chance in life, this " extremely stupid ” ^\oman could yet hve 
vahantly, act uprightly, and symbolize in the beautiful iv’ay I 
hai e thus described She was poor living probably on sweet 
potatoes for most of the year For her a Mexican silver dollar, 
about two shillings m our money, was a small fortune Was 
she not a worthy successor of an earlier widow who cast two 
farthings into the Treasury ^ One AVlio hnew said they were 
all her Jiving 

(m) 

On one of Chang’s or Mr Gold s, early \7sits to the village 
of Under-the Bndgc, among his many listeners he bad a ladj. 
Her husband was a Bachelor of Arts, and a man of parts, but 
his life and patrimony, as everybody knew, had been devastated 
by opium Mrs Ting was a tall gentlcw oman of fine spirit, and 
she was deeply affected by what she heard 

‘How lovely I Oh that my husband would accept what 
ou say I ” she cxcliimed, witli tears 

^ome one v entured to suggest that perliaps the speediest way 
of convincing him was for her to accept it first Wirchshedid 
A few months later, Smg Su was mfonned that a person outside 
wished to speak wath him 

“ Show him into the study.” came the usual formtih 
Wien he joined his guest lie was aghast at the object which 
stood before him , a thing hardly worth calling a man A mere 
skeleton, ill clad, on who«c face the deathly pallorproclaimed 
the confirmed opium addict and *;o dirtj withal that Sing Su 
hesitated before bogging him to be scaled 

” r am Ting of Under the Badge this wreck of humanity 
replied, on being asked his honourable name At first Sing Su 
could scarcely credit it Tliough he knew that Mr Ting was 
an opium smoker he little evpectcd to find a man of his family 
and standing fallen so low 
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As the two sat and talked little dreaming how close a con 
nection would afterwards be forged between them' Ting told 
the story of his hfe He was a studious youth, and after taking 
his B A degree became a schoolmaster m his own village of 
Under the-Bndge " For some reason, possibly because of the 
difficulty of making a living m so poorly paid a profession, he 
left it and became a geomancer A far more intriguing occu- 
pation this than that of hearing sundry small boys ' back 
their books ’ — that is recite their memorized lessons with their 
backs turned to their master, and so preclude all cheating, as 
was the Chinese custom 

Geomancy, a pseudo science of the phenomena of nature is 
beheved to affect closely the lives of the people, their health 
and prospenty, also those of their children, and even of their 
animals A Chinese will not build a house or temple, nor will he 
dig a well without first employing a geomancer to find out 
whether the proposed site wall interfere with the spints who 
are beheved to be in chaige of each locality The contour of 
the land must be carefully observed to decide whether any hill 
or mound, or stream of water or rather the spintual force 
beneath these outward semblances, ^vlll have any mimical 
jnfluence Still 'more important is it to discover a required site 
“where Jthe positively good influences wall act, and be directly 
beneficial 

It IS emmently desirable to have the new house or buildyig 
face the right way, in order that all the best influences come to 
the froht of it, and all the bad or doubtful go towards the back 
which can more easily be protected against them by a high 
blank wall Especially is this position important in selecting 
a site for a grave If, for instance parents are buned where 
disturbing influences flow into them these will be reflected m 
the unhappy condition of their survivors There wall be bad 
health, want of success in business infenor harvests in fact 
everything relating to mundane existence To such an extent 
IS this cult practised that, if a family suffers gnevousl> m any 
way, another geomancer may be called in {Geo means “ land," 
and money ' divination ’) He will possibly discover that a 
forebear’s grave lies m a direct line with tlic evil influences, 
and it is these which hav c caused the distresses Thus necessity 
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IS laid upon the descendants to find a site where the bad in 
fluences will be deflected and their place taken by the good 
The coffins are at times taken up and rebuned elsewhere in 
the hope that the spirits will now be appeased and the 
ills cease 

The tyranny of the dead hand was once tiresome to us at the 
White House Some \ try close neighbours kept a number of 
pigs The awful effluvia of them and of their sour grain food 
which was obtained from a brewery near by, came over the 
uall It would send us flying to the other side of the house till 
the wnd changed and reduced us to wishing we had never been 
bom Never in all this world did anything smell so vilely -So 
poisonous was the odour that unless something could be done^ 
w e mighi even be compelled to pull up the stakes of our beloved 
White House and leave Our site had indeed been badly chosen 
How ever, by paying handsomely, w e arranged through a middle 
man for the pigs’ removal to some distant spot On inqmnng 
>vhj this took so long a time we were told that the geomancer 
had already been at work for a fortnight doing his best to find 
a lucky day on which our porane neighbours might safely be 
escorted to their new estate 

This roving geomancmg commission led Mr Ting far and 
ivide, into all classes of society Alas it also led to his undoing 
he began to smoke opium In course of time he sold everything 
on 'jhich he could lay his hands all except his wife "’went 
down his pipe, as they say Plot after plot of inherited land 
took the same disastrous )Oumey Step by step he sank deeper 
into the mire He even sold his clothes to buy his dose In 
addition he w as in debt to any one who would lend No wonder 
the unfortunate Mrs Tingcned 

" Oh that my husband would believe what you say I " 

JfoffuJyr before his brain became too bemused Mr. Tin^ 
came under more vutalizing influences than those of the spirits 
of the wind and wnter He was stiU able to realize the depths 
he had plumbed . and knew nothing could be done with an 
opium smoker— till he ceased to be one So presently, into 
this conversation with Sing Su in the study he plunged the 
question 

‘ ^\^ll >ou cure me of my opium smoking ? " 
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It was in the early days, and Sing Su was startled 
“ I have never yet tried to cure any one,” he replied, ' and 
am not anxious to experiment, or to take the responsibility ” 

“ I beg you to take me I cannot go on hving like this Try 
me I I am sure it will be all right,” urged Ting 

A stone might have resisted his despairing entreaties Not 
so pitying Sing Su, who finally undertook to provide the raedi 
cine — quinine mostly, and good food Mr Ting promised to 
relieve him of the odium if senous sickness supervened The 
patient stayed on our premises for three difficult weeks, endur- 
ing misery and torture The end found him a conqueror, a 
free man 

There is always the fear, at least for a time, in the cutting off 
of opium, of a return to the drug This never happened with 
Ting, and to the end of his days he rebgiously abstained 

Geomancy was now also beside the mark and he had per- 
force to shoulder the burdens which he had made for his oivn 
back with their heavy disabilities Fortunately at that time 
we needed a teacher for our small boys’ school iVIr Ting 
accepted the post, though we knew his abilities went far beyond 
it Everybody in China also knoivs that at the end of the year, 
positively before New Year’s Day dawns, you must settle your 
accounts and pay your debts or your particular heaven will 
fall and bury you -under the debns For a few years the end 
of each year was a terrible ordeal for Mr Ting dnving hun to 
distraction His old creditors came clustering round and stung 
like ^\asps, dunning lum mercilessly, the more so because he 
vas now knoivn to be in steady foreign employ But, simply, 
he had not the money to pay 

One New Year’s Eve Sing Su \%as told of Ins pitiable con- 
dition , but his informant received no encouraging response 
sa\e -words of sympathy Wc could not, if we would, pretend 
to begin to pay sinners' debts for them Tnie But what was 
to be done ? Wffiat happened was that under co\cr of night a 
muffled up foreign woman sped along the empty streets to where 
Ting lued She asked for him, and when lie appeared, with 
but few words put into his trembling hands a small roll of hanl 
silver Mexican dollars, )ust a sufTiacncy to make the wheels 
of Ins old world turn round a little less painfullj Tlicn the 
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messenger of goodwill went scurrying back whence she came, 
no one a penny the wiser — save Ting 

In those early formative years Sing Su pinned his faith on 
the sincere but unsophisticated countryfolk, who were much 
despised for their small learmng by such scholars as Ting the 
Geomancer. Hence his constant disappearances from the 
White House Realizing that he could reap nothing where none 
had sown, he more or less cheerfully, half his time, left the 
comforts of home, and his wife and children, and hved away 
up among the countryfolk — if hving it could be called, where 
not one ounce of comfort, m our ordmary acceptance of the 
term, was to be bad, either for love or money 

\ servant earned his three-tier provision basket slung at 
one end of a canying-pole, and his bundle of beddmg at the 
other end This made him independent, save for such tnfles 
as a roof to cover him at night, or a fire wherewith his man could 
cook rice and make tea Of course the \Vhite House did all 
it could , but prepared food would not keep more than a week, 
and usually he was away ten days, a fortnight, even three weeks 
on end Two articles of food went, and returned, with clock- 
hke regulanty a tin of Oxford sausages and a tm of sardines 
—iron rations, to be opened only when local produce failed 
Sometimes we tried to calculate how many thousands of miles 
these two small identical tins, representatives of England and 
France, had travelled I 

Once I expected him back on Fnday evening so at sue o’clock 
Arabi, the dog, and I set off to walk along the bank of the river 
hoping to espy his boat coming down stream There had been 
heavy ram, and as I went along the bank, close under the out- 
side of the city walls, I did not like the look of the water The 
wide river was a temblc current, sweeping down with fnghten- 
jjc^xnrsLslihliJinrCA-iiiid with hardly a craft on its broad bosom 
Darkness compelled me to return home Sing Su appeared 
neither that night nor all Saturday, and I began to be alarmed 
It would be the easiest thing in the world for his small boat to 
be swamped by that mighty flood and no one to know it I 
knew he would hav e come if he could, for there was only him- 
self to take command at the church on the Sunday 

Wien Sunday morning dawned, it was bejond me to sit still 
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any longer I insisted that some one must start in search 
Nobody wanted to walk the necessary fifteen miles up to 
Under-the-Bndge No boat could make an inch of headway 
against the cruel downpounng Yet only by going there could 
we learn if he had even reached Under the-Bndge, where he 
must take boat for the city 

“ Sing Su has only been delayed by the floods You must 
‘ relax your heart, the Chinese tned to reassure me 

That was precisely what it was now out of my power to do 
I could not help picturing my sad fate if he were for ever lost 
and I left alone with two tiny children Early on Sunday 
morning the faithful Z-loa obeyed my insistent commands, 
and set off to seek some sort of news With a heavy heart I 
went to church wondering if without a preacher there could 
be a service at all But though Sing Su was not at the Zing si 
Mr Ting was and him the people with one accord invited to 
fill the gap He preached for the first but not the last time by 
a long way 

In those days there was no such thing as public speaking or 
lecturing among the Chinese It was an unknown or a lost 
art But here was Mr Ting to the manner born 1 He at once 
sprang into repute as a noted and polished speaker surpassing 
any other Chinese who had yet been heard m the City of the 
South Sometimes we styled him our Dr Joseph Parker being 
of similar prophetic style, and always he could commanc^an 
attentive eager audience He would stand before our seven 
or eight hundred people of the congregation — for the little one 
had become a thousand I Often he spoke with eyes closed, a 
remarkable figure Eloquently and forcefully he enunciated 
great truths Gone for ever was the worn-out opium smoker's 
look In its stead appeared the Chinese gentleman with a 
strong, jet gentle face that no longer repulsed by its sickly 
pallor 

After that service I relumed home And it was not long 
before the object of my deep concern walked m Nc\er before 
had I seen him look so bedraggled His white suit was wcll- 
nigli a black one , lus hair was dishe\eUcd, lus face was red and 
weather-beaten His tout ensemble suggested that of a foot- 
baller after a scrimmage lie had had an ad\ enturous journey 
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before reaching even Under the>Bndgc He had been a^ay 
through the V alleys, and up over the mountains of West Stream, 
where he vas marooned by the fierce downpour m a large 
\ lUage, fifteen hundred feet high There he remained w eathcr- 
bound until Saturday morning, when, the ram ceasmg to come 
down “ in stnngs," he set off down the narrow mountain path 
that led to Hill Root, a village where dwelt a company of 
Christians Here he found that the West Stream, over which 
he must cross, had now become a roanng impassable torrent 
Drenched to the skin, he ^vas lucky m finding Ins bedding fairly 
dry , so, castmg ofi Im wet garments, he put on his pyjamas, 
in which he took evening prajers, also an early service next 
morning 

" Wtf nev cr before saw y ou so elegantly dressed 1 ” the people 
remarked in all seriousness 

By noon next day the Hood had somewhat subsided, and the 
King's business required haste With the willing iid of half a 
dozen strong men, he was earned in his light mountain chair 
almost dry over the stream ITus was made possible by the 
si\ men who accompanied him across asading in water up to 
their waists, and holding with might and mam to the chair- 
poles, three on each side Without these men the two ordinary 
bearers, one in front and ouc behind would liavc been swept off 
their feet, the occupant upset, and all three earned away by the 
ton* nt and possibly drowned Once across, the rest was plain 
sailing At Under tho-I5ndge Sing Su found a boat which bore 
him the fifteen miles to the city in record lime, almo>l asswi/lJy 
as a stone shot from a catapult, so rapid was the flooding n\ cr 

Seven and a half years m the heat and humidity of South 
China claimed their toll of inc In the spring of 1892 I took 
Di ling and Sea borne to I-nglaiul where they wxrc to be left 
Sing Su, loth to leave Ins newly arrived Lnglish coUeaguc with 
out a modicum of help and companionship stayeil behind tdl 
the late autumn, when he followed us home As his steamer 
left the City -of the South on the Sunday morning an early 
«icrv ice was called at whicli Sing Su was to bid farewell to his 
many dearly bclov cd Chinese fnends 

It was then tint Mr Ting completely forgot himvlf In a 
voice broken by sobs he commended his foreign Inend to tlie 
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care of their great mutual Father on the long journey across the 
seas Weeping bitterly over his and their many shortcomings, 
he besought God to help them to live better lives more after the 
pattern of the one which, so he said, had been lived among them 
Before he had finished his prayer, the whole congregation was 
in tears, and many were sobbing Thus they parted, for a 
time 

Some years ago now, Mr Ting passed to^^he^e " beyond these 
voices there is peace ” It would therefore be the more grati 
lying to leave him in the frame of mmd m which he has just 
been depicted But that is not a complete picture, and far 
from tlic Mhole trutli J Blunt Olner Cromuell insisted on hav- 
ing his wart painted into his portrait, and set an example for 
all time And Mr Ting had more warts than one Softie were 
so \ery prominent they threatened to obliterate other features 
\Wicthcr his failings were inherent or born of his fonner opium 
habit I wot not perhaps a mixture of both He could be, and 
often was, arrogant almost beyond human endurance Easily 
ofiended himself, his own sharp sa}ings often hurt others A 
good cliair bearer coming out of Ting s liousc at Under the- 
Bridge was Itcard muttering to himself 

“ Again angry , again angry I ” he said 

More Ulan once, because he could not ha\c his own way, he 
furiously resigned his post Tlic last tunc he did so the resig- 
nation was regretfully accepted — for a penod His scornful 
liauglitmcss often made him diflicult, alike (o nati\c and 
foreigner Wc hasc to remember the school in winch he had 
l>ccn trained, that of the scholar, the proudest in China And 
perhaps, at heart, his failings rather endeared him to the 
liutnan frailty of those of ms who were not calletl upon to suffer 
too keenly from llicm 1 

A photograph of Mr Ting lies licsulc me which years liter, 
he licHtowcd upon Ins fivountc, Di ling Though tal rn thirty' 
yaars ago the crude craftsman did not succeed m obliterating 
the •hre%Ml old face soficnetl wath years that looks out at me, 
and nn which I pare and gaie, with slightly critical yet wholly 
nflectionatc appraisement 
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S OME study stones — all true as gospel — are forgotten 
Others are too pathetic, or appalling, to be told A few cut 
too deeply to find for themselves words Still more are so 
beautiM m this search for the Holy Grail that to translate them 
into my feeble language is like brushing the golden dust from a 
butterfly’s wing or the bloom from a purple grape 

Ling's wife saw the inside of the study oftener than any 
woman other than She came there with regular irregu 

lanty A gallant soul 1 With half a chance she would in the 
West have been a candidate for any good public w ork, mcluding 
Parliament Nor, I imagine, would e\ en the Upper House have 
affnghted her, for her courage was rooted in conviction, and of 
the kind that refuses to he deterred by selfish considerations or 
bodily ease 

I know a goodly number of Chinese women who are better 
m*en tlian their husbands It happens so sometimes in China 
Lmg had nothmg m him, mentally or physically, save the 
common sense to admire his wife Even that was done more by 
looks than words As likely as not she adored him in private, 
for never publicly did she make her boast of him It is the 
ambition of most, if not all, Chmese women to become the 
mother of a son, but this honour was denied Ling’s wife So she 
had to be content with being merely the du ser, or wife, of Ling 
She had never so much as a name, Jemima or Matluldi to call 
her own 

Ling earned a precarious living as a hawker of sweets, or 
something equally inept Her mother, in their unenlightened 
days, helped to keep the wolf from the door by begging As 
the httle family progressed on the high road to self respect, this 
uas alssJwJcwed os unseemly Wliat Mrs Jberseif wrvled 
at I have forgotten Probabl> she plaited the cheap straw 
sandals worn by coolies rorl> j ears ago there were few oppor- 
tunities whereby i woman could case the fimilj straits to the 
extent of earning a penny or two a diy Now, in our Cjt> of- 
the-South. conditions are greatly improved Loads of charming 
fancy handkerchiefs and beautifully wrought drawn thread 
articles, all the work of women’s and girls’ fingers, go regu 

Ml 
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larly to Western lands , and the pay relieves the exigencies of the 
poor The head of the concern is one of our own college students 
Women and girls are now also largely employed in the prepara- 
tion of tea for Western lands I saw both concerns m 1926, and 
was delighted with the remarkably good conditions under which 
they were run 

Mrs Ling had her chance when she came and hstened and 
yielded herself a wilhng captive to the Great Idea Such a God 
as the foreigner’s was first a revelation, then a mighty inspira- 
tion A Deity who could love was beyond her wildest dreams, 
though there were countless gods m the temples and shrines 
around for her to fear In order to know more about Him, she 
set herself to learn to read, and between listening and reading, 
acquired a good working knowledge of Him for herseli, and a 
generous overflow for others For twenty years I knew Mrs 
Ling intimately During that time she defrauded me for never 
once did she give me the chance to exhort or reprove her, unless 
it were not to kill herself outright with excessive country work 
Neither, so far as I ever discovered, could any one else put a 
finger on a fault Doubtless they could have put ten on mine, 
had they been so minded 

She developed into a great-hearted propagandist, delighting 
to dwell on Sovereign Rights, but they were the Rights claimed 
by a Sovereign not of this world Nor did she hesitate to stress 
the duty of the obligations and responsibilities due from 'His 
subjects to the rest of the world Mrs Ling had a masculine 
strain , and it stood her in good stead when she faced dangers 
and death 

Three strange women once journeyed forty miles down the 
river to consult the doctor Mrs Ling invited them to her 
house 

" It IS V ery hot,” they pleaded, ** but do come back wnth us to 
Greenfields, and tell us all about your doctnne ” 

” You would not understand me, the dialect is so different ” 

” Oh j es, we should," they responded , ” only fry us f " 

" I am too young It would be improper for me to tra\cl 
alone,” came next 

” We ’ll see to that,” was the response 

Another older, childless woman volunteered to go with her as 
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chaperon Thus every !ion in the path was slam, and from that 
tune Mrs Ling became a power wth which to be reckoned 
Let it not be forgotten, but placed to the credit of both the in- 
different husbands of these two women, that they acted nobly 
They house kept for themsdves, as most Chinese men can do, 
wth never a grumble, even when their better halves were absent 
from home for months at a stretch 

On this first expedition to Greenfields Jfrs Ling was away 
three months, during which she visited seventy three places I 
Their names she recorded, and in addition were a number of 
villages whose names she forgot In every place she gave 
pubhc addresses, often speaking three times a day and walking 
long distances 

' But were you not often weary and footsore ? ” I urged 
thinking of her bandaged feet 

"Yes Iwas, but I wralkedaswellasyoucouldhave done 1" 
she brightly retorted Then it leaked out that months before 
she had stripped off the loosened bandages from her feet to in- 
crease her walking powers Seeing my look of surpnse she 
proceeded to convince me by turning down her cotton cloth 
stockings and showing me her unbound feet which of course 
were permanently crippled " Can you spare me a pair of your 
Cnglish stockings ? she asked, as more suitable to the altered 
conditions of her feet 

Trom this time on. Mrs Lmg and her companion whose 
soubnquet was The Countrywoman never looked back Her 
women friends believed m her to the extent of sharing wath me 
and paying half the modest expenses when the two fared fortli 
To the plains thej w ent to the high hills, to the islandsout at sea 
and to the wee hamlets perched so iip-aloft that the best waj 
to reach them was " to scramble up on hands and knees ’ as 
Ling- faoghrngfj desertbed the process ta titc 

air with herhandi in imitation of their movements 

Tliough now freed the feet of both women had been bound 
in childhood and would remain onI> half feet as it were, to the 
end of their daj's Ewn so thej excelled me, trudging minj 
thousands of miles and only when exhausted hiring simple 
mountain chairs m which to be earned Mrs ling and her 
fntnd were not dainlj as to what thej ate or where tlicj slept 
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They were punctilious only in paying for it The one favour 
Mrs Ling asked was to be permitted to speak, which she did 
in temples, in houses, by the quiet roadside, or in the noisy 
crowded street In tune this told on her vocal chords, as it does 
on foreigners with similar usage In the end she could only 
speak m a peculiar, muffled, but arrestive voice " Well, I was 
once preaching the Happy News against an east wind,” she 
would explain. 

She was m great demand Wherever the two went, she 
taught and enlightened the people, wth The Countiywoman 
as aide-de-camp We heard this, not on their own, but on the 
testimony of men I knew and questioned who often followed 
them and were thankful to have had their path made straighter 
by the women’s efforts • 

*' Madam,” once a courteous scholar remarked to her, after 
listening attentively, ” you speak well But why do you dwell 
so on Jesus Christ ^ Let Him alone Only tell us about God ” 

” Sir,” she asked, ‘ what should we know about God were 
it not for Jesus Christ ? ” 

Occasionally she would be dubbed a ” foreign woman ” 

” I have never been to a foreign country.’ she would reply 
" I am from the City of the South, and have only come to bring 
you some good news ” 

Now and again listeners would congratulate her on her 
speaking *■ 

*' The God I have come to tell you of helps me,” she \vould 
reply 

“ God certainly does help you,” was the usual response 
Sometimes the difficulty of the different dialects confronted 
her 

” Do you understand ? ” she would ask 
If some said they did not, her plan was to bow her head and 
pray. ” Holy Spirit help me to speak, and them to hear ” 

*' After this,” she naively added, ” they always understood ' 
Usually the people listened eagerly and were kind But at 
one of those first seventy-three places she narrowly escaped a 
beating Tliere, at Cli’ic-tsing, hved a woman who, because 
she had dared to become a Christian shortly before, was beaten 
so rcj>eatedly and sc^ercly by her husband that she died 
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Twee Mrs Lmg visited her The second time she as sent for 
by the elder brother because the woman was at the point of 
death Sfrs Ling stayed to help perform the last offices, during 
which a younger brother amved from a distance, and wth 
every mtention of charging the husband with the murder of his 
sister The presence of Mrs Luig further inflamed his anger 
If we do not beat this woman," he exclaimed, " she will 
certainly take out our sister’s heart • " He forthwth called in 
the relatives, expecting them to help m seizing Mrs Ling by the 
head and admimstenng a sound beating He stood in the 
house, loudly proclaiming his mtention But four of the women, 
not all of them Christians, made a nng round Mrs Lmg 

" We vnll not let you beat her,’ they avowed ‘It is a good 
doctrine she has come to teach us " 

" I was not one whit afraid," our brave fnend commented to 
me, *' even though m the house at that very moment lay one 
who had died because of the treatment she had received for the 
cause I stood for I simply covered my face with my hands 
and prayed for help, and that the unbelieving spml might be 
cast out of him 1 " 

Baulked of his design, the young man went outside, but in- 
stead of findingsympathy he met another non Christian relative 
who showed his disapproval of such unseemly conduct He 
not only heat the would be beater, but also insisted on his 
spefedy departure I When he had gone, they buned the poor 
\^ctlm of man’s inhumanity, m peace but not m despair 

Such was one of the plain and uniamished tales to whicli I 
listened in the quiet of the study 

Once when Mrs Ling and her comrade tried to fit in a kind 
ness wnth their other work, Uiey had a narrow escape from 
death A fnend in the city had not seen her mother for j ears 
and her heart jeamed for a sight of her face Her father had 
died when she was a child, after whicli her uncle had sold her 
mother to a iillage in the lulls seicnty miles off, nor had the 
daughter since had word from her She longed to go and find 
her if possible, but dared not go alone No one w-as willing to 
accompan> her on so uncertam a quest For eight long jears 
she nursed the idea in lum Then she heard Jfrs Ling was 
going in the right direction 
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" But you will go with me now to find my mother, will you 
not ? ” she entreated 

Who could resist the plea in such a cause ^ The promise was 
given First Mrs Lmg and her comrade spent some weeks in 
the City-of Auspicious-Peace, which boasted of havmg given 
more officials to the Empire than any other city m the land To 
their surprise, our two women were kindly received thereby some 
wealthy families whose menfolk held high appomtments under 
the Jfanchus 

" Teach «s how to speak to God," some of the ladies m one of 
the homes said About this Mrs Ling had not the slightest 
difficulty 

At the time arranged our three adventuresses set out, not, hke 
Japhet, in search of a father, but of a mother ! A day and a 
night they spent m a boat on the nver Then they reached 
Tsing de, or Greenfields, and from there they started on 
a twenty-mile tramp inland By the tune they reached 
0 low it was as they expressed it, " inky dark," and their 
first aim was to find a shelter for the night Alack I All 
doors were violently slammed in their faces and they realized 
they had projected themselves mto a nest of human hornets 
A mob of a hundred strong, made more terrifying to the 
defenceless women by the blackness of night, soon gathered 
round them 

" You women have come to sow e\ il spirits among us," fliey 
cned 

At first they were dumbfounded, and at a loss to account for 
this grave charge , but they were not left long in doubt Thej 
were told plainly that they were in the emplojonent of the 
‘ foreign de\als,' who paid them to go about secretly disposing 
of little clay images two inches long and dropping these into 
all sorts of quiet nooks and comers 

‘ After you go, in a week’s time,” they were told, " these 
images w lU grow m size and turn into dca ils capable of producing 
pestilence and death We know you are paid a dollar for cn cry 
sc\ cn images y ou dispose of thus I *' 

Is it to be wondered at that the deluded folk objected to the 
presence of such women >n their midst, and proposed drastic 
measures ? Tlie \cry mildest of these was to seize, bind them, 
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So great were the difficulties and dangers of going further that 
even the daughter of the lost one agreed that the search must be 
postponed. 

All the twenty miles back they were greeted 'with cries of 
“ Pestilence Sowers ! *' The idea seemed widespread in that 
district. A crisis was reached when they arrived at the large 
village of Da-chang. Again they were set upon by a big crowd 
of exceedingly turbulent men and women, who proposed nothing 
short of their immediate death. Again were they charged with 
carrying those small but evilly expansive demons, and Mrs. Ling 
once more appealed to the women to examine them. So keen 
was the search that their belongings strewed the road, their bags 
were turned inside out, their books thrown into the dust and 
only rescued with difficulty. • 

It was a fearful ordeal for our trio. One dreads to think of 
the consequences had the slightest article been found which the 
e.xcited imagination could construe into an attempt at " demon 
sowing," I have said that Mrs. Ling had courage ; but she ad- 
mitted to me in the study that at this point her heart sank. 
What could she say or do to appease those inflamed minds ? 
The position had to be faced, and she faced it like the brave 
creature she is. Mounting a slight eminence, she begged them 
to listen to her. As she faced the mob of angry jealous country 
men and women, whom a^vrong word or look would incite beyond 
all restraint, her nervousness was great. ♦ 

" My book actually shook in my hands 1 ” she told me. 

" Lest they should see it trembling, I seized a favourable oppor- 
tunity and shut it up.” 

Realizing that the lives of all three were in jeopardy, she 
poured forth from a fast-beating lieart the story we know so 
well: of goodwill, not ilMvill; of love divdne and not hatred. 
To a large extent she calmed the multitude ; but receiving their 
imperative orders to quit, tlie trio proceeded on their way. 
They were followed by a crowd of irate women wliosc one crj' 
was : 

" Let us Seize them ! Let us kill them I Let us beat them 
to death 1 " 

Thankfully they escaped with their lives, and found their way 
once more to the river at Tsing-di. Here the other guests at 
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the inn asked to hear their ^vonderful story Feanng to annoy 
the landlord, they begged his gracious permission first, which 
was readily given, and to a late hour they told of the things 
they had learned, and the benefits they had received A 
notable day ! 

The following morning they left In the crow ded boat they 
were plied with questions the whole day, and the foUoiving night 
also, and until they reached the City-of Auspicious-Peace On 
amving home in the City of the South they were ordered a 
week’s rest, and when I last saw them, they each laughingly 
held up to me a bottle of the doctor's tome 1 

I fear me the lost mother was never found As to how 
the Chinese of that period evoked the idea of Westerners 
' Sownftg Demons,” I can only add what I saw stated else- 
where at that time 

' There are several books being published by the Chinese 
Government, and sold at cost pnee to encourage wide arcu 
lation, in which foreigners are said to practise this ’ Black Art/ 
lor unspeakably vile purposes And it is remarkable that up 
to this date none of the rcprcscntatiaes of the foreign powers 
have cfTeclively remonstrated wth the Chinese Government, 
and made it clear to them that the Chinese Goiemment is itself 
chiefly responsible for the anli foreign and missionary troubles 
of the time ' 
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O UR hearts sank, like stones to the bottom of a deep well 
when we knew our beloved Tsang-poa, “ T P ” for short, 
had gone He, a man of the mountains, died suddenly of 
cholera out at sea, on the large lonely hilly Island of Jade Ring, 
which with its scattered hamlets stretches north of the wde 
mouth of our Bowl River Alone there he died, save for the few 
friends of his own faith who, broken hearted, were with him at 
the end In his coffin they brought the fallen wamor in from 
the sea as far as the City of the South 
Only once in our chequered lives were we truly sorry for our- 
selves It was now when the mam pillar in the temple we were 
toilfuUy building suddenly collaps^, felled to the grolmd by 
one sharp blow from the remorseless axe of death To this hour 
the poignance of our sorrow at his loss wrings our souls His 
place in our hves, m our scheme of thmgs, never could be and 
never was refilled 

■' I would gladly have given my right arm to have kept T P 
with us " said Sing Su 

We knew that ultimately we might have to return to our own 
country for good , but he, the only indispensable, would re- 
main Alas lor our poor scheming The order was reversed 
He went , and we remained, and for a time were well nigh in 
despair * 

No one knew the inside, and outside, ramifications of the 
study better than T P Tor years he practically lived tlierc, 
easing Sing Su, as only a native born could, of the burden of 
work in its many increasing departments Without him these 
might have proved too much, even when other foreign col 
leagues came to our help 

Though never a smoker of opium, T P , as w c called him, w as 
yet an offshoot of Sing Su's opium work, which began wntli Mr 
Ting but did not end with him The fame of znany subsequent 
cures brought to the city sue men from Crystal Lily, a pretty 
village among the hills of *' Inner Western Streams ” Tliese 
men on returning home dedared for Christianity, and began 
Christian worship m their village Tliey hkewise invited ex- 
ponents of the faith to visit Crystal Lily Wben I went on a 
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Visit I ^\as interested and amused by their pnmitive method of 
gathenng the scattered hdlf oll. to church. A Chinese ivith 
good lungs blew vigorously into the mouth of a large shell or 
conch The sound uent echomg and re-echoing melodiously 
far and wde among the hills To produce such glorious sounds 
was not as easy as it looked as I found when I essayed to do 
it It was during these visits that T P and his father first 
became acquainted wth the tenets of the Christian faith 

“ Summers *’ \vas his Chinese surname He came from a 
respectable family, and was pure Chinese , but there ivas an 
element foreign in them to Crystal Lily, as was proved by their 
name This was Hsia — ' Summers ’ — whereas the rest of the 
people bore the name Hsu, and had belonged tliere from tune 
immemenal Not being members of the Hsu dan meant that 
the Summers family had no dan rights , tliat is, they could 
daim no share m the Ancestral Hall wth its obbgations, sacri- 
fices, endo>N7nents, or privileges In spite of this they survived 
and prospered, according to local standards How long the 
Summers family had lived at Crystal Lily, or where they ongm- 
ally came from, history does not say. 

T P ‘s father was a silversmith A country silversmith such 
as he does not as a rule have a shop in which to display his 
goods Kather, as in our old troubadour days, he f rav els from 
village to Village not ofTcrxng goods for sale, but going to the 
families to which he IS ' called’ or invited, for the express pur- 
pose of fashioning silver ornaments These arc usually for 
betrothals and weddings, and consist of silver, or silver gilt, 
hairpins, bracelets, and rings important articles of a bride’s 
trousseau 

T P received the best education the village could give after 
vvliicli ho Jeamed his father’s trade, and as both were skilled 
craftsmen they were greatly m demand But to T P that call 
from a fellow craftsman, a Carpenter of Nararcth, came mth 
an insistence that brooked neither denial nor delay He not 
only responded hunsclf, he must also win response from las 
fellow -countrjTncn to the universal invitation So at twenty- 
one, behold hun m Uie pulpit, a lay preacher as 5 et 

Of course a few regarded him witli veiled or open cnlicism 
Mr Ting, for instance, the roan of scliolarly family and a 
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scholar s degree^ regarded T P as a forward youth Was he 
not likely to make a damning error m the writing of Chinese 
characters, and was he not lacking in the social standing he him 
self possessed ? Cntics such as- Mr Ting were referred to St 
Paul, who had a similar case on hand in the beloved Timothy 
" Let no one despise thy youth,” quoth Sing Su 
In course of time T P gravitated cityward and to a seat 
in the study, where he was indefatigable He was the brightest 
and the best of helpers , indeed the only really efficient Chmese 
aide de camp Sing Su ever had Never weary in well domg, 
he more than once brought himself to the verge of the gra\e 
with his incessant work An occasion came when we felt so 
anxious about him that we isolated him m one of our oivn 
rooms as the best and only way of ensuring him rest peace, 
and restoration to health 

^Vhen he came on to the regular staff, as a matter of course 
he followed the rest in theu: journeys into the country, which 
with Us to^vns and villages always called for more men than 
could ever be poured into it from our city There he founded 
more churches and preached more sermons than any other, 
foreigner or native Devoted, sufficiently scholarly, yet saga- 
cious, his name became wdcly known and held m high esteem 
not only by Chnstians of all classes but also by hosts of non- 
Chnstians, especially of the upper classes Officials did not 
disdain his aid Some of them on a critical occasion, offered 
him through their intermedianes a large sum of money if he 
would use his influence m their favour But this proved no 
temptation In addition to his excellent organizing ability, he 
was a remarkable instance of dc\ otion to his Lord 

To my satisfaction, T P had also tbit hnmin touch which 
appeals to East and West If not a dandy, he liked and saw 
to it that he hid good clothes , and he had a preference for 
dean personal possessions Tlicsc standards, particularly m 
tountry places, were hard to maintain , for the Chinese had not 
then learned how to make soap other than a poor substitute, 
wlucli looked like a mixture of coarse chopped straw and some 
other dark substance Indeed the composition looked far more 
adapted to dcstroj mg than deaning dothes, and was imjxjssiblc 
for personal use Normally thchard working farmers had more 
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than enough to do to supply their families with ^\•added bed- 
quilts in the winter, and how could they then provide for re- 
cumng andwelcome week-end \isitors ^ Sing Su took his oAvn 
rolled up bedding, and appropriated my house coohe to carry 
it slung at one end of his pole, with the provision basket at the 
other end But many of the Messengers of Peace trusted to 
Providence for bed-quiltsl OfsucIiwasnotT P HefoUowed 
the foreigner s example, and hid 1 coohe who earned his roll of 
bedding and small blame to him for desinng so necessary a 
luxury That apparently simple sign of hospitality, moreover, 
a cup of tea, w eak and minus sugar, is of cost to the countryman 
It is not the easy product of a fire of coals and a kettle iilwaj’s 
on the boil It can be had in South China only by making a 
fresh fiqi of the grass and twigs which liavc been labonously 
scraped from the hills m the dry autumn weather, and which, 
at best, onl) produce a quickly expiring flame T P ’s coohe, 
like the foreigner s made his tea for him 

Recently I read that the Chinese lo\ c Secret Societies Ihere 
jsmucli to;ustif> the statement, >ct toourknowledgcwcnevcr 
personally knew a single member of any Secret Society , nor 
did wo wish to do so Yet wc also knew that in those da>s the 
land was nddlod w ith them Some officials w cre said to belong 
to one or other of these dreaded camorras Tlicy were anti 
d>nasiic or anti foreign and some were probibly botli, and 
I ha* c told of the rav igcs on the foreigners at Kuclicng and 
clscwlicrc bj the Wiitc Lily Socictj TIic Chines arc often 
called a peace-loving people, and that this is true, wc could 
abundantlj testify All with whom we came In contact jis 
Incmls were cmincnllv jxraccablc But it is equally true that 
over the whole countr) in tho^ daj's certain devastating war- 
like, munlcnng and ferocious folk Iwnded themselves togcllicr 
who gave the he to the idea that the coiintr> was entirely law 
abiding and peaceably indinetl Tlie year of fury 1900. pro- 
aided a notable exhibition of thw Westemerx call its invti 
gators til'* Boxers as the Chinese l>clonging to the Society styled 
It Tlie -1 ists-for Justice- ami flarmony Society It was im 
povwble for us to claim the Chincv as a prace-loving nation in 
lho<e diys Nor lias it been my luppy lot to know a China 
wholly at peace withm her wide Iwders from (othisyear 
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of grace, 1931 For complete peace we still wait, ^vltIl such 

hope and patience as we can muster 

It was singular that in 1900 the oldest and, presumably, the 
most seasoned members of our little commumty were absent 
from, the City-of-the-South Smg Su and I were in England 
during that penod of awful strain and danger Unknown to 
those whom she intended to destroy, the Old Buddha — as the 
Dowager Empress was called — issued an Edict to her highest 
officials, the viceroys, govemore of provinces, and taotais, 
ordering them *' cruelly to exterminate " every foreigner, or 
Occidental, within their ]urisdiction This Edict, we rejoice to 
know, did not meet with entire acceptance Two of the highest 
officials in the capital, Peking, risked, and lost, their positions 
and lives They dared to alter the word “ kill ’* to " protect ” 
the foreigners, and m consequence they themselves were slam 
by Her Majesty’s orders But in Shansi province the governor 
obeyed orders, slew with the sword fifty-six men, women, and 
children, mostly British m his own official residence, and coun- 
tenanced the kilhng of another hundred m the province The 
governor of the next province, Tuan-fang, of gracious memory, 
acted differently He sent for his missionary friend, Moir 
Duncan, took him alone, and secretly told him of the Edict 
ordering him to have them all killed 

" I can keep this to myself for three days,” said Tuan fang 
to his British friend, " but no more Tell your fellow country- 
men and go at once To night ! Haste you I ' 

They did, and reached Hankow alive, after various dangers 
from Boxer soldiers en route Later Moir Duncan ivent down 
the nver Yangtsze to Shanghai, thence up the coast by steamer 
to Tientsin and on to Pckmg, which was then occupied by 
Western troops of every nationality American, Trench, 
Bntish German, Russians Japanese had been sent by their 
various Governments to reheve the Westerners besieged m 
Tientsin and Peking by the Boxers with the connivance of the 
Dowager Empress Helped by some of her ofTicials, she had 
shrewdly diverted the Boxers, who were pnmanly anti-Manchu, 
from the destruction of the dynasty to the extermination of 
the foreigners One day in Peking Moir Duncan saw a 
number of foreign soldiers — not Bntish, I am happy to say— 
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trying to force an entrance into a large Chinese house which 
was shuttered 

“ You must respect that house," he'called ** The owner 
saved our lives in Shensi ” 

^Vhen they would have ignored him, he communicated with 
their officers, who ordered them to desist The house belonged 
to Tuan fang and in his turn Rfoir Duncan saved his property ! 

Alas, the kmdly and great man was later killed m West China 
by his oivn soldiers One of the Chinese interpreters with the 
Chinese Labour Corps m Trance, whom Smg Su and I were some 
years later to entertain in London while they were on leave 
from France dunng the Great War, then told us he had himself 
witnessed the cruel deed When Tuan fang could not satisfy 
their urft-easonabk demands for money, the soldiers seued him 
and commanded him to kneel down 
" I kneel to no one but my Emperor,” he sturdily replied, 
whereupon they slew him to the gnef of the many Westerners 
as « ell as Chinese to whom he had been friendly, and some of 
uhose lives he had saved 

All unknown to the handful of white people m the City of- 
the South that year igoo the Doivagcr Empress's Edict to kill 
them lay there a fortnight ! Every officii was in favour of 
putting It into execution except one But, mercifully, he uas 
the highest, and his %vill could not be easily overridden Other- 
wnseVoc betide them I At the perd of his oum life he resisted 
the importimitics of the rest of the officials and said " No '* 
Even the effect of opium smoking had not deadened his sense 
of nght and justice, nor bUnded him to a suicidal policy 

Instead, he, the Taotai, ordered the foreigners to leave the 
city and seek the refuge of our beloved island River s Heart, 
vvhicli sixteen > cars earlier, after the not of i88^ had sheltered 
’Self TX'er&'gk JJm' .t? AtJ TVAir/ ^j.vsS 

them, the placards on the gates of our compound that they were 
all to be killed " coupled watli rumours that the Boxers vscrc 
ncanng the city, decided them to obey the Taotai's instructions 
** I had barely time to tumble a few necessities into a box or 
two’’Mrs Thanks told me later And I could v cr> wcllbehcvc 
her when •he vsTote the following about her house, built a few 
jxirdsawa} from the ^\'hltc House 
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" It was heart-breaking to look round my bonnic home, know- 
ing that the love gifts brought from England six months before 
would in all likelihood be burned or destroyed.” 

Mr. Thanks bravely spent the first night alone in our com- 
pound in the city, and we can well imagine Mrs. Tlianks slept 
little on the River's Heart. Tlicrc, in the empty consulate, 
sixteen of them were marooned, and crowded together. They 
slept on the floors, six or sex'en in a room, using boxes and open 
umbrellas to support the net curtains necessary to protect them 
from greedy mosquitoes. One tiny wash-bowl served for all, 
and they were grateful for it. A newly married couple, after 
two days’ honeymoon, had now to turn their attention to the 
saving of their lives. The suspense and uncertainty as to what 
was about to happen to them was the worst hardship they had 
to endure. 

But the fears of the foreigners were light as thlstledoivn com- 
pared with the sufferings and terrors of the Christian Chinese 
. and those suspected of being friendly to the foreigners. The 
country places were the abodes of unlicensed cruelty. I can 
only mention a few of the deeds that were committed. In the 
City-of-Auspicious-Pcace six of the Christians were, on demand 
-of the Boxers, seized by the official. This man, however, did 
lus utmost to spare them, and instead of yielding to the demand 
for their lives, he only beat each of them six hundred blows • 
’"At WKte Springs they burnt the church, and beat the jfastor 
almost to death. Indeed they would have killed him outright 
had it not been for the protection of an influential man. Here 
also at White Springs fifty Christians lost their homes and their 
goods, and barely saved their lives by a bribe of three thousand 
dollars — three hundred pounds ; though how they scraped 
together this sum, enormous for them, wus to us a mystery. 

All the little churches in the South Creek were demolished, 
except at Maple Grove, our old friend Ding-er’s place. There 
some of the gentry lent a hand in protecting the Christians, 
although formerly they had dapped Ding-er and others into 
prison for holding service on Sunday. Sad to say, we lost in 
^ this region a most useful man. Usually a cheerful, hard- 
working, tall, strong fellow, he had been very ill for some time, 
and when the folk avowedly went to kill him, the shock proved 
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tracted countrymen For them, alas, no such relief came as 
to the company of foreigners on the River's Heart Having no 
telegraph or possible commumcation with the outside world, 
history repeated itself How eagerly they watched as Smg Su 
and I had done years earher, for the steamer to find its circuitous 
way up the nver 1 And they were just as uncertain as we had 
been as to whether it would aime at all 

Arrive it did and punctually for once 1 Their joy and grati- 
tude knew no bouni On board also was that admirable re- 
presentative of orderlmess, a capable Bntish consul, armed with 
instructions to remove them For it was totally impossible to 
protect them from the mob, who might exterminate them, since 
their lives hung upon the will of but one man, the Taotai, 
which might be set at naught They had no option but to go , 
yet it was like the dividing asunder of soul and body But for 
wonderful T P it would have been well nigh impossible for the 
men at least In the foreigners the sad Chnstians saw their 
one earthly hope of possible protection from their o^vn barbar 
ous ignorant countrymen The officials they reasoned, were 
bound to make an effort to protect these, if only through fear 
of consequences Surely they might hope for some shelter 
under their iving, little guessing that but for the Taotai even 
the fate of the foreigners had been sealed, and all in '* one red 
burial blent," as happened m Shansi It was when they clung 
about their foreign friends particularly Mr Thanks, begging 
him not to leave them " like sheep without a shepherd," as 
they said, that T P again stepped into the breach 

" Do not detain the foreigners," he counselled wth truly 
sublime courage and magnanimity We shall be safer mlh 
out them he tned to hearten them by saying 

This meant that on him alone, a man of thirty, would rest 
the whole burden of listening to the hirrowing stones of the 
beaten dispossessed, and homeless , of counselling them , of 
the labour of dispensing the monetary help, to provide whicli 
some of tlie foreigners stnpped themselves bare, and whicli 
they undertook to supply regularly ^Vhat it all meant I can 
but faintly indicate No wonder T P wrote *'Iha\erest 
neither day nor night ’ And phjreically, he was not a strong 
roan 
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The consul at once took command of his nationals, ordenng 
them aboard the steamer that was to take them away — for how 
long, or if for e\er, they knew not The distraction of leaving 
behmd such suffenng was terrible As the steamer dropped 
dowm the nver, leaving the city wall behind, their hearts were 
unspeakably heavy and disappointed Some of them had come 
up the Bowl Rii er but a few short months before, full of bnght 
hopes of the good they might do, and ivith few misgivings 
In that fatal 1900 Chma once more, over the whole land, 
hfted up her heel against the strangers ivithm her gates, many 
of whom had placed their lives at her service Again she m 
flicted shockmgly wanton injury on her guests But m conse- 
quence she was herself a terrible and the worst sufferer In our 
old world are stone walls the written and umvntten laws of 
civilization For the last hundred years or so, our distressful 
Chma has wasted the strength she could ill spare by butting her 
head blindly agamst these walls, hurting most of all herself 
Months passed, bnngmg with the aid of the force majeure m 
Pekmg a measure of safety over the country The urepressible 
foreigners also returned to the City of the-South Sing Su m 
England had offered to return when first the troubles began, 
but was refused consent 

“ ^Vhy place another life in jeopardy ? *' he was asked 
As soon as possible he went back But meanwhile, whoe\er 
els^ came or went, T P remained To his mfluence we attn 
buted the fact that the city was saved from not and bloodshed 
He ministered to the Christians who fled there by the score It 
was he who along wath Mr Thanks not only piloted the com 
pensation claims of the Chnsfians to a satisfactory conclusion 
but patiently struggled to have them remstated in their own 
distant homes During this epoch Sing Su nrole to me left 
behmd m England 

" We are now fightmg bravely the most dangerous circum 
stances we have ever yet passed through Theofficials inigoi, 
will do almost anything for us , the Chnstians know this, and 
some would love to take advantage of it 

^Vho can blame them after what they had suffered for 
wanting to bask a little m the sunshine of unwonted official 
favour ? 
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“ But,” added he, ” we are successfully resisting this spirit, 
which IS largely due to T P ” 

Would that now I could lay do^vn my pen, sa3nng, ” All 's 
well 1 ” But the beginning of this chapter showed that this 
was not so Again and agam T P had bidden us adieu in the 
study before departing to the country work, to which he took 
an ardent spint Two bnef years after the Boxer Rising, in 
September 1902, he said good bye to Sing Su for the last time 
He was due at Jade Ring, then our most distant outpost 
Cholera was raging over the whole district Later it was esti 
mated that six thousand had died of it in the City of-the-South, 
and twenty thousand m the countryside, during those two 
months of September and October Sing Su expostulated with 
T P , and tned to detam him * , , 

” Early September is too soon to start country work, T P ” 
he urged "Wait a month Give the cholera a chance to' 
settle down before you venture It will be over by October ” 
But T P declined to listen 

*' I am due there,” he said ” and the people will be dis 
appointed if I do not keep the appointment I do not know 
when the opportunity will come agam You know yourself 
how filled up is my time ” 

Then, as if to settle the argument he added 
” Besides, I was bom m this climate, am used to it, and can 
stand it better than you foreigners ” * 

So, armed ivith the chlorodyne with which he had saved the 
lives of other cholera victims, but could not save his o^vn, he 
set out on what proved to be his last journey 

When the funeral cortege from Jade Rmg reached the City- 
of the South, our foreign custom would have brought the coffin 
to the city church for a service But Chinese thought was 
adverse to this Daily, coffins were earned out of the city, but 
full ones must not be brought in, lest the ghosts of the departed 
anse and trouble the inhabitants So the procession halted, 
and a service was held on the bank of the wde nver, outside the 
busy "North Gate of the city A huge cro« d of Chnstians and 
non Chnstnns gathered They listened in hushed silence while 
Sing Su told of their fellow countryman’s self sacnficing life, 
laid dowTi at thirty tuo, after ten years sj>ent in the highest 
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interest of his people It was an impressive occasion there on 
the river’s bank Then the big boat, wth its light burden, 
was slowly rowed across the nver, past the River’s Heart, to the 
other side , then away up the beautiful South Creek to the quiet 
grave among the hills which encircle Crystal Lily, where T P 
rests tiU the da\vmng 

What nobler tribute could be paid to T P than that which 
Sing Su paid in hts first burst of gnef ? 

" We cannot entertain selfish aims and mterests while such 
as he IS gaspmg out his hfe so far from his loved ones A dozen 
men could be better spared, and no three men can fill his place 
To lose him — ^ivell, I am not sure it would not pay to lose me 
rather He had my wannest admiration, and how we are to 
managb •without him I cannot think And yet, thank God, 
T P ivas always as anxious as we were to make us independent 
of any one man, ivith the result that, outwardly, we seem to be 
in as good working condition as ever " 

Among many others, for one thing alone we owe him a debt 
of gratitude that, do what we may, we can never repay His 
devotion and faithfulness during the Boxer upheaval of 1900 
were beyond reward 

Was T P , then, perfect ? Recalling the vagaries of my 
own human heart, I ivould unhesitatingly say No 

“ If, on rare occasions,” said Sing Su ' admonition ivas 
called for, T P alw ays received it in a chastened spint never, 
so far as I knew, witli pnde and resentment He learned by 
his mistakes ' 

But a Greater thanT P , the Master of the exacting demands 
said, ” Be ye perfect ” Judged by that mcomparable standard 
ivould T P stand or fall ^ We thankfully resign the office of 
judge into the hands of One who also lo\ed this young man 
and with a love that ivas Perfect As for us we shall not look 
upon his like again 

The study door is closed 
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I T was evident I could not lake our two young children to 
England w ithout help from some one . for a sharp attack of 
pneumonia had reduced me almost to the point of extinction, 
and this after our passages were booked Sing Su would go 
with us as far as Hong-Kong, but could leave his post for no 
longer, he said \Vliat was to be done ? 

" An idea occurs to me/' he suddenly said " The Bread- 
maker, Ah Djang, shall go with you as amahl ^^^ly not? 
Ills devotion to the children is beyond dispute " 

Indeed wc had often said it was a pity Ah Djang and Tlis wife 
could not exchange places But, alas. Amah could not cook, 
though Ah Djang could nurse Wien this original idea of his 
accompanying us was mooted, he readily consented 

" When I lose Da ling and Sea-borne, I shall buy a 
child," Amah decisively announced to me shortly before our 
departure 

" A boy, of course," I rejoined 

" No," she emphasized strongly, " I shall buy a girl ” 

" What for ? " I queried, knowing the supervalue of sons in 
China 

" Because a girl will look after me when I am old," she pre- 
dicated 

Buy a girl she did, for the sum of half a crovm We did not 
refer to this when her pretty little maiden joined the happy 
throng that clustered round me when I began life afresh as a 
schoolmistress 

Beioie oui depaTVo.TeliiiendsbiO'Qght.'QS wimderiTA li trcmtms, 
presents To Sea bome was given a Chinese official hat ready 
for when he became a mandarin To Da ling was given an 
elaborate Chmese lady’s toilet box, made of fine wood This is 
now in the possession of her little niece, Sea home's daughter, 
whose delight it is to pull out the small hidden drawers or open 
the brass entwmed fishes with which the box is closed To all 
of us were brought cakes eggs and sweetmeats provision for 
the journey I 
202 
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It was evening when we embarked on the s s Eternal Peace, 
accompamed thereto by a large company Some of them, to 
enhance the occasion, earned long flaming torches, plaited 
stnps of bamboo dipped m kerosene " Do take care ! " Icned 
to one who had flung his torch perilously near somebody's 
thatched roof abutting on the roadside We did not wish to 
go off mth a flare of bummg buildings Loud resounding 
crackers heralded our departure — to the terronzmg of Da hng, 
who was always cowardly in the matter of gunpowder 

From Shanghai to Hong-Kong was tembly stormy We 
were dnven hundreds of miles out of our course, it was said 
So ill was I that I wondered how I could possibly survive the 
remaming " ten thousand miles ” In Hong-Kong came the sad 
partmg* with the close companion of nearly eight years He 
was to go back to country journeys, duty, and diligence But, 
be it noted the ^vande^•Iust was not dead Smg Su returned to 
Shanghai by way of Canton, Swatow, and Amoy — a circuitous 
route 1 

On our P & 0 liner were only two Chinese Both were 
following the devious fortunes of trusted Western friends One 
was Ah Djang , the other was the servant of the Bntish consul 
who was in the City*of the South during the 2SS4 Riot, and who 
^vas now en route for his new post m Burma The consul, 
Mr E H Parker, was a great scholar who aftenvards became 
Professor of Chinese in the Manchester Unnersity Both 
Chinese asserted they could get nothing to eat The English 
stewards did not want them and they in turn objected to feed 
with thelascais 

“ Those lascars ” remarked the Bread maker disdainfully to 
me, " are so barbarous they eat with their lingers 1 

In the end the consul with the Chinese in tow sought in inter 
i/cu a iiit iiie parser, iih!?asX.£>d JAv'Ar.rnyixw.wfViswj'.rp 

•' Sec how moderate are my needs \ " proclaimed the consul’s 
min " Rice and eggs arc ill I ask " 

Tlic Bread maker required only ncc and fish to keep him in 
hfc I trust they aclucvcd this sunpic diet As I dared not 
ask Ineierkncw for I could do no more for them mj self 
Before leasing Hong Kong Smg Su id\isc<l me 
If jou feci equal to the strain jou had better let the 
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Bread maker return home from Colombo, the half-way house to 
China England is a difficult place for one who speaks no 
English You will not need him m Yorkshire, and he would 
feel lost in London ’’ 

Already Ah Djang was realizing the unconscionable distance 
fast piling up between himself and the City of-the-South Sing 
Su cautioned me 

" If you deade to dispense wth him, immediately you arrive 
in Colombo, find out a missionary and ask his kind permission 
for the Bread maker to stay on his premises for the fortnight 
that must elapse before a China-bound P & 0 steamer can pick 
him up again *’ 

Easier said than done The instant we reached Colombo I 
took a carnage, and the whole family, including the* Bread- 
maker and his chah la, dress basket, set out in search of a 
Messenger of Peace Alas there was an unseemly dearth Not 
a solitary missionary could I find We ended at the post office, 
and in the directory I searched for the addresses of people m 
Colombo there for the benefit of others than themselves Not 
a single person of that ilk was tabulated as living there True, 
there were some hvmg m outl 5 ang districts, but I had no time 
to go after them, as our steamer left in a /evv hours 

Glancing m despair further down the page, behold, wnt in 
large capitals was this “ Salvation Army Barracks ” , and 
m Colombo too I was ready to leap for joy, and no wonder, 
with a non Engbsh speaking Chinese on my somewhat frail 
shoulders We soon found the Barracks which was no mis 
nomer for the building The fnendly Chinese in charge told me 
the ‘ Major ’ was out, but if we would return in half an hour 
he would be back and aU would be well As we drove about 
the town, back there came to me that smell of the Far East 
which had first assailed my nostrils in Colombo m 1884 Sir 
Walter Lawrence speaks of it as an odour of turmeric , but to 
me it rather bespoke the concentrated essence of too great an 
abundance of salt fish I 

Suddenly there appeared before our wondering gaze a vision 
of beautiful “angels Never, thought I, have I seen such 
heavenly visitants from an ethereal world walking on earthly 
roads Two fair haired, fair faced women enveloped in semi- 
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transparent drapenesof soft apncotshade,floatedinto view Who 
could they be '> Surely the sateUites of an Onental potentate 
“ Salvation Army lassies,” we were told, to our astonishment, 
when we inquired Never before had I seen figures so appealing 
to the imagination 

On returning to the Barrachs, I was taken upstaire into a 
perfectly bare room, where, seated behind a table, was the 
Major, a lean faced, tanned Enghshman resplendent m a gor- 
geous red jacket He rather chilled me Listen he did to my 
tale of difficulty, but with no encouraging word or smile when 
I appealed for help He made amends, for at the end he quietly 
said he WDuld do what I asked 

” Your man can stay at the Reformatory here till his ship 
comes • 

‘ Oh 1” I cried, " but he is a perfectly respectable man I 
could not leave Ah Djang m tlie company of thieves, even re- 
formed And he has good clothes, you know » ” 

I had noticed that " Reformatory for Thieves ” was placarded 
large on a budding as we had driven about the town There 
was a conienicnt small square hole cut in the bare floor, and 
the Major called dowm it 
” Is that room near the front door empty ’ ” 

” No but it will be at midday,” came up the answer 
The Major then said that our man servant could stay m that 
roc*n 

" A man shall go with him to show him the market, where he 
can buy Ins food 'When the steamer comes, kc ivdl escort 
him to the ship Please, however, warn him about one thing 
There arc tlucacs all over the world, but I \crily think bigger 
ones in Colombo than anyw here else 1 tVam him ne% er to Ica\ c 
Ins room witliout locking the door 

fn a short time the iJrcatf maker’s fate was settled RTicn 
1 asked the Major how much I might ha\ c the pleasure of pay- 
ing for this undiluted milk of human kindness he replied 
" You will paj nothing ” 

And though, in distress, I begged to be allowed to acknow- 
ledge such seta ICC m the onij way open to me, nothing would 
move that slnbbom Englishman to take my money. 

Sorrow fuU> enough wc left the Bread maker there at the 
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front door of the Harmcks, chah la and all Wlicn I told lum of 
the need to keep the door of Ins room locked, he cried 
“ I '11 nc\ cr stir outside tilt I go to tlic sliip " 

Tins \o\\, nee<llcss to say, was more honoured in the breach 
than the obsciaancc when the strangeness had worn off But 
the parting with our faithful old servant friend seemed like 
severing the last link between us and our dear homo in China 
I gladly forgave his impertinence when, witli overflowing c>cs 
and tremulous voice, he actually said to me "Mistress I You 
will take care of the children, won t you ? " I knew what lie 
meant Tliey wercwhatmattcrcdmosl m his in botliourcycs 
FailUfully the Salvation Army kfa 3 or redeemed his word 
How can he not for ever after hold a high place m my esteem 
and in the Bread maker s ? \Vlicn the day came, members of 
the Army not only escorted him to the ship but sought an inter 
view with the captain, mv iting him to take so important a pas 
senger under liis own wing From me the solitary Sing Su 
received a letter, peremptorily requesting him to send that 
Major or lus successor as big a cheque as the exigencies of our 
purse would allow Nor was it returned 

One delightful episode dunng that voyage was the gracious 
act done by a great lady the Marcliioness of Lansdowne, then 
on her w ay home from India To give happiness to the children, 
she one day presented each child with a handsome toy Da ling 
was the joyous recipient of a Japanese lady, in full costume • It 
still exists somewhere in its glass case But think of the addi 
tional labour of carrying along a case of toys for children one 
had never seen nor would ever see again I 

Our landing at Dover in March 1892 was the acme of 
discomfort It was bitterly cold and drizzling and I thought 
we never should disembark from the small cross Channel 
boat We might have been cnminals so tiresome and pro 
longed seemed the Customs inquisition to us travel worn 
passengers Once ashore I rushed with the children into the 
Lord Warden Hotel That too felt cold so I humed the 
lambs and myself off to the wannest place I knew our beds 
In the mornmg I was informed a gentleman wished me to know 
he had arrived in the middle of the night and would await me 
downstairs 
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*' Please light a fire, or I shall never get out of bed,” I said 
to the chambermaid As dose up to it as we could stand, I 
managed to make Da ling and Sea borne presentable , then 
sent them down, holding each other’s hands, to find their un- 
kno\\’n Uncle On joining them I found a brother, of sacred 
memory, engrossed m making love to the two httle people and 
doubtless trying also to discover what queer efiect then: having 
been bom and bred in such a pecuhar land as Chma had upon 
them The Bread maker had parted from us ahens from across 
the seas wth tears m voice and eyes The Enghshman greeted 
us in precisely the same manner Which helps to prove that 
East and West are akin in that important factor, the heart 
We w ere escorted north by the same generous hearted brother, 
and deposited safely in the old home from which I had gone 
forth nearly eight years before It had seemed then an adven 
turous journey Three out of the five brothers among whom 
in tomboy fashion I had grown up gathered round the happy 
tea table, making it cheerful with their jokes and laughter 
To the \encrable dear grandparents the children, despite the 
lack of anticipated pigtails, were the greatest wonder of all, 
and they remamed their delight for the short span of time that 
was left to them 

I lia\e called it the " old home, but Oak Tree House was 
both old and new, its history bemg closely inten\o\en wath the 
fortunes of the distnct in which it stood The first Oak Tree 
House had what, m my childish daj's, seemed an enchanted 
garden Nowhere else were there such big rhododendron 
bushes, or with finer blooms this despite the harsh climate 
Huge trees, which were rantics in that neighbourhood grew 
exceedingly tall Tliey proiidcd sympathetic gloom for my 
chignn in their leifj brinchcs when the band of brothers re- 
fused to take me with them on their nefarious and punishable 
escapades because I was a girl forsooth ! 

^\^^cn it was disco\ cred that 1 'wam of stone mn under the 
house ind garden their fate was fixctl Down came the trees, 
aUo the house the latter to be rebuilt near b> on land that 
had already been dcU ed or emptied of its stone This land hid 
been remade that is restored to its onginal appearance by the 
same earth being tipped back into the cliasm Slucli of the 
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land round about had been remade in this fashion, and was 
considered good enough for most purposes. Certainly it proved 
capable of upholding the weight of such buildings as the new 
Board Schools when they became the vogue. For economy's 
sake, much of the old stone was used in the building of the new 
Oak Tree House, which gave the house a semi-aged appearance. 
But even so, the rooms were large and comfortable, and it ^vas 
no mean abode. 

A new garden replaced the old, but there ^vas never anything 
enchanting about it in my eyes. Big trees and rhododendrons 
declined to flourish on such man-made soil. The greatest 
charm was the prospect — the local name for a view. Below us, 
on clear days, from our front door, it resembled a far-reaching, 
wide-stretching amphitheatre, rising gently to the horizpn. On 
this were sprinkled distant villages and towns, amongst which 
we proudly counted thirteen tall church spires. Our summers 
were rarely warm enough for us to dispense with fires, and our 
■wintere were rigorous. How the wild winds blew ; and how 
glorious it was to go racing out on a dark nighty to be searched 
by them, and almost bIo^vn to pieces by their fierce onslaughts I 
We towered eight hundred feet above the old to\’m, and for 
many years the Bank ^vas the only road from it to us. It was 
tortuous and extremely steep : a corkscrew. The weeldy drive 
to town included walking half the distance of two miles. Only 
the driver, my mother at this part of the road, was allowed to 
retain her seat in the high two-wheeled trap as it crawled slowly 
do^vn the mountain-side, or Bank, its speed held in check by 
nothing butThe strength of the horse's legs. The ascent ^vas 
even harder, and %vaS accomplished by the steed slowly zig- 
zagging and dragging the trap, with its self-same occupant, up 
to the top, where' the rest of us remounted and drove happily 
home. I believe I could recognize to-day the upward-toiling 
stranger who, sixty years ago. stood stock-still in amazement 
and admiration. His eyes followed my mother's every move- 
ment as she guided her horse round that last precipitous turn 
at the bottom of the corkscrew Bank. A change all this from 
the semi-tropical City-of-the-South 1 

On a plateau at the summit of the hill stood Beacon Pan, a 
raised iron structure with a basket for fire at the top of it. My 
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mother uould tell tales of how the old town celebrated the 
Cnmean victones when its heroes came back “ from Russia ” 
Oxen, whole, were roasted m the streets of the toivn below, and 
at mght a great fire flared far and wide from Beacon Pan In 
those days, though. Beacon HiU was covered wth trees and 
verdure Now, alas, mill chimneys, chemical and other works 
m the busy town, have marred its visage The hill is as bare 
as a board, wth scarcely a blade of grass to reheve its grey 
ugliness On the brow of the hill, for about a mile and m the 
direction of Oak Tree House, were a few scattered stone built 
houses and grass fields enclosed by stone \valls , then the 
beautiful prospect, and the beginning of another long but less 
sharp descent mto anotlier Bottom Our \vay home from the 
top of the Bank passed by the wind swept house which Emily 
BrontS made the prototype of Wuthenng Heights We v, ere as 
a city set on a lull Every departure therefrom entailed a 
descent , but the Bank uxis the worst And yet even it fell 
into desuetude Tor there is one lesson which the returned 
traveller learns to^ay, and that is that his own country is not 
standing still, any more than the land of his sojourn He 
comes back and perceives the changes and improvements to 
which those on the spot have already groivn accustomed And 
when his own km have helped to bnng about these develop- 
ments he rcalucs the v aluc of good family stock 

The town fathers wished to bnng us under their rule and 
governance by making us a ward m their township To render 
this palatable, they offered to cut at the town’s expense a wade 
brand new road which w-as to slope gently round the face of 
the mountain, down into the town TIic offer was accepted 
after much discussion Evxr after, only a few hardy pedes- 
tnanswent the old way \Vc came across a little belated urcliin 
one evening who expressed his preference for the new but 
longer route 

“The Bank shakes my belly so!" he reasoned, without 
minang his speech 

We were more than a vallage ave were .a wade distnet— a big 
sJiouldcr thnist out from the backbone of T ngland, the Pennine 
Range, o\ cr a comer of w Inch ran the remains of an old Roman 
road Buned in tint shoulder ran valuable and tremendous 
o 
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seams of beautiful stone Indeed, there the only plenitude ^vas 
stone, and by it and from it my forebears and their descendants 
earned their livelihood Nor was it an obscure caUing Blocks 
of theur stone found their way to Lancashire for the making of 
chemical cisterns , to London, for public buildings like the 
General Post Office , to contmental cities for similar purposes 
Its flags paved the Thames Embankment, and are there to-day, 
glistening in the ram Its setts no doubt still sett the streets of 
Luna, in South America Nay, the enduring threshold steps of 
new quadrangles m this old university city of Oxford come from 
those bold quames Only now, when the natural product is 
superseded at times by bandsome-lookmg but less permanent 
substitutes, " made stone," does one realize what a remarkable 
occupation had the quarry-owner and stone-merchant He 
leased, often for a generation, land which he knew or suspected 
contained stone He paid perhaps a couple of guineas a yard 
for the pnvilege before he began operations 

Nor were the men who wrought the stone featherweights, 
either m stature or character I overheard a harassed quarry- 
owner’s complaint one day 

" All quarrymen are difficult, but ours seem the most awk- 
ward of all • ’ said he 

I never heard what the men said of their masters, but I know 
they wasted no outward signs of deference upon them A young 
lady visitor who drove round to some of the quames vuth us 
uttered indignant protestations 

" Fancy I ” she said, shocked ** Those men call your father 
by his Clmstian name, wthout either a Mr or a Sir I " 

Dnnk, unfortunately, was the banc of too many of them, and 
on it their wastage, in time and pocket, was gnevous Perhaps 
the carters A\ere the worst sinners It ^vas pitiable and past 
bearing vhen they kept teams of beautiful patient horses stand 
ing with empty carts by a public-house door for hours at a 
stretch while they drank I remember as a girl going out into 
the centre of the road to escape a number of our own quarrymen 
as they came reeling along the causeway after a long sojourn at 
a pubbe house. They noticed my pronounced attitude 

" Tliat ’s Charles Farrar’s lass,” stuttered one to the others ; 

” shoo 's flaid o’ us ” 
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" You are right,’ I thought “ I am indeed afraid of you ” 
Probably it \vas the same man who on these occasions, m- 
\anably referred to his wife as ‘ Oor oud bed stocks,” that is, 
” our old bed posts 1 *’ Possibly this was a term of affection, 
implying rehabihty on her part 

But among these quarrymen were others of a different cahbre 
Undoubtedly, when given a chance, Grace makes havoc of 
original sin From a quarryman I have hstened to a sermon as 
chaste and beautiful as one could desire Dunng the Great War 
the fear of one young man was not lest he be killed (which he 
was) But he feared lest he become contaminated by the bad 
language common in the camps 

Ihese huge men were specialists in their own way true 
quarrjTnen who had learned their trade as bearers delvers, 
hewers, and quarry hill men They wrought with iron chisels 
and round hardwood hammers, either on the quany hill or in 
the open depths below They spht by hand the rough blocks 
to the best advantage Then they chiselled and wrought 
upon them till they were as smooth and level as a board , 
fit for a place of honour m the buildings to which they were 
assigned 

^Vhe^ a new quarry was to be made, the bearers were the 
first on the spot No weakhng could be a bearer Theirs the 
heavy task of digging and removmg the earth and shale till the 
stem; wws bared They might digand shovel to perhaps a depth 
of a hundred and fifty feet before a particle of the hidden trea- 
sure revealed itself Wth the aid of wheelbarrows the bearers 
filled a truck with the soil, which was sometimes loosened by 
blasting, and the truck was then attached to a massive cliam 
hanging from the crane abo\c An engine balanced pcnlously 
on the erige of the crevasse, drew Uic truck to the surface, after 
which it was emptied into some convenient tip or dumping- 
ground The deep rents and gashes made by the quames into 
tlie breast of Jlothcr Earth were wild, cruel and shapeless and 
sometimes left so for all time How such labour, sucli tremen- 
dous efforts as w ere required could be made to paj , is a mj'stcry 
Often thej failed to paj Most of the stone had also to go down 
the fearful corkscrew Bank to towai and rail Tlic biggest 
blocks were chained fast on to the heavy four wheeled v^wggons. 
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drawn by glorious horses, the strongest horse being put into 
the shafts Indeed the long-suffenng creature was sometimes 
forced on to its haunches in a noble effort to hold back the huge 
weight pressing on it from behind down that Bank An iron 
slipper placed under a back wheel was all that could be used to 
impede the descent Though it was sometimes a hair-raising 
spectacle, we never suffered a serious accident on the Bank, as 
far as I recall 

Such was the neighbourhood into which I introduced the two 
little strangers from China It was there we left them on our 
return to that far off land, and they too learned to love the chck- 
chck of chisel on stone 

" They have fallen among thieves,” said my father, and soon 
indeed did their beautiful Enghsh show it ! • 

“ Oi ’ll poise tha,” I found Sea borne practising one day, 
which means ” I 'U kick you ! ” I stood him with his face in 
the corner 

But tunes have changed and for the better Compulsory 
education created for the tune being two languages one m the 
elementary schools, spoken by the children to their teachers, 
the other for home consumption ! Landmarks Inve been re- 
moved From the high wall in the mam lane the stocks hive 
disappeared About 1866, when I was a small girl, I saw a poor 
daft young fellow sitting wth his legs imprisoned therein for 
some unknown offence Gone, too, is our Witch of Endor 
Once my girl cousin pointed to an old noman standing at her 
cottage door 

” She IS a witch,” said she 
” How do 5011 know ? ” I quened 

‘ Every night at ele\en she stands at her door and calls 
’ Tom, Tom 1 ' to her mtch’s black cat 1 ” Proof indisputiblc 
Wlnt fearful joj's my children Ind missed 1 

Gone, liken ISC, are the hard drinking quany men and carters 
Near our biggest quarry was a public-house, nhcrc, on mge 
day, the men formerly nent, and remained tiH half their sturdily 
earned money had gone donai their throats Recently a nen 
landlord n-as required, and a candidate came to VJe^v the pre- 
miscsand make inquiries It wasivagc day. \\ 7 icn lie disco\ crc<l 
that there was only one customer that day, and he merely for a 
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packet of agarettes, he concluded that The White Horse ^\Ollld 
he a bad speculation , and left it 

China had changed during those eight years , and England 
had changed too — and for the better And while my father 
and brothers had brought the good stone to the surface and 
trimmed it and sent it to the service of man, had we not, those 
many thousand miles away, found good stone also fit for the 
City whose foundations are sunk on a Rock ? Nor can either 
sort of stone be had mthout labour and intelligence and some 
times heartache 
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CHAPTER XXIII I AM REQUIRED TO 

KEEP SCHOOL 

S ING SU was an adept at setting people to work I never 
knew his equal in telling others what to do , it usually ended 
m their wishing to do it I On the two of us returning alone to 
the City of-the South, he was not backward in informing me 
what he expected of me, and I fell into the trap 

" People in England,” he reasoned, “ are exerting themselves 
in bnnging up and educating the two little folk we have so con- 
fidingly entrusted to them What is more fitting than that you 
should show your gratitude by canng for the neglected girls of 
our Chinese city ? ” Such was the origin of my Girls' Day 
School the first of its kind m the neighbourhood 

” But for it,” said a Chinese city magnate at a public meeting 
thirty years later, ” we should not have any such day schools in 
our city ” 

Golden hearted Chang's three young orphan girls were ray 
nucleus, the only boarders How I loved that seat of learning, 
the big any pleasant whitewashed room, which ran alongside 
our green lawn 1 My difficulty was to be functioning inside it 
at nine m the morning because of other and domestic duties 
But it was still harder to leave it at half-past one, when impera- 
tive messages would come across from the Wnte House, saying 
that Sing Su demanded my immediate presence at the behted 
tiffin In the afternoon I handed over the jurisdiction to a 
fatherly pedagogue, who introduced the girls to the mtncacies 
of reading and %\Titing ” characters , a better term for whicli, 
or so it seems to me, uould be hieroglyphics 

What then was left for me to teach them ? Much I To read 
and wite the \ emacular, their mother tongue, for which tliere 
were often no equivalent "characters” As I ha\e already 
said, Smg Su had reduced the dialect, the spoken language, to 
avTiting with the aid of our Bnghsh alphabet, thereby giving the 
tmlcamcd a new and easy method m which to express them- 
scKes in writing Tins method manj rapidly and joyfully 
adopted Tor the first time in their experience they could 
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\vnte what they spoke, a debghtful revelation to the men, 
women, and girls connected with us, and no less so to me We 
began school dictation thus 

" Write do^vn ‘ va ch’ih ba mi ? ’ " I would say to my 
damsels, it bemg their commonest saying, meamng, “ Have you 
eaten your nee ^ " 

This they would do almost straight away, and correctly, 
accordmg to the spelhng they had learnt from Sing Su’s pnmer, 
and which he had arranged phonetically to suit their sounds, 
though not in the same order as our English alphabet Then 
I would call upon True Cloud (Tsang Yung) to read aloud what 
her little fingers had \vntten She would do this clearly but 
mechanically, not comprehending what she had read I would 
look at her, and repeat the sentence 

" Well now,” I would ask, ‘ what does it say ? You know it 
well enough 1 ” 

The light of comprehension would slowly steal o\er her face 
I believe she would have danced 1 / she had knoivn how, for joy 
at the great feat she had accomplished Tor the hrst time, not 
only m her own but in the existence of her forebears, she hid 
ivntten, read, and understood a sentence she spoke every day 
of her life. 

In this dame's school simple inlhmctic was inculcated But 
perhaps the lesson they most needed and found most difficult 
wiishow to sing It IS impossible to imagine sounds more nasal 
than those which our young girls emitted Our Pilgnm Fathers 
could not begin to compete with them Sometimes I tried to 
teacli them how not to smg nasally by imitating them My 
efforts were at least provocative of laughter I wonder jf this 
form of singing, excruciating to us had its origin in their idea 
that all singing should be falsetto Wiicn Edio Thanks, aged 
SIX, returned from England and went to church for the first 
time, she hid her face on her mothers arm and wept wath fright 
as the \olume of awful sounds tore the .air when the singmg 
began But a couple of weeks found her lustili adding her 
small quota to the rest of the congregation 'hie girk im- 
pro\cd greatly, and soon wrre able to plij a helpful part as 
choir on Sundaj*s when so far as the general congregation was 
concerned c\cr> man's soicc wras m direct opposition to his 
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neighbour’s Early one Chnstmas morning this girls’ choir 
came and serenaded me with “ Christians, awake ! Salute the 
happy mom ” In the afternoon at church they sang “ Hark 1 
the herald angels sing," so sweetly in time and tune that Sing 
Su could not refrain from crying out in English 
" They smg like httle angels 1 ” 

Sewmg was also part of our curriculum, and came easier than 
singmg When China New Year arrived and every one ouglit 
to wear, accordmg to revered custom, some new garment, each 
of them could proudly don a coat of her o\vn sewing I also 
obtained patterns of the beautiful drawn-thread work for which 
South Chma was already noted In view of their hand to- 
mouth existence, I longed that they should be able to earn more 
than the thirty to seventy cash, or penny-halfpenny*’ a day 
which was all that the ordinary woman worker did earn at 
straw sandal plaiting almost the only outlet for her industry 
Their skill with the needle went far beyond mine Their butter- 
flies and their spider’s webs I never attempted Dunng the 
sewing-hour I one day saw a big girl, Siu lang, crying over her 
piece of work 

" What are you crying for ^ I went and asked her 
" I cannot do it," she sobbed, like any other girl in the world 
" Bring it to me, and let me see if I can do it," I valiantly 
proclaimed In reality I shook m my shoes feanng my in 
ability would put me to shame before my whole school ‘She 
obeyed, and to ray relief it proved easy I showed her how it 
was done, and dismissed her in lordly fashion 

" There, take it, and never cry over any work again " 

I fear me, she may have done 

Later Siu lang produced the most elaborate draum thread 
work the proceeds of which helped to keep both herself and her 
mother in law from want Tor Siu lang’s fianc4 died, and she 
became a widow before she was a wife 

In former days it was a good working principle for the Chris- 
tians to be even stricter than their neighbours in the observance 
of local ordinary customs So as it was considered undesirable 
for >oung girls to be much m evidence on the public streets, 
we a\oided it as mucli as possible by giving them their midday 
meal at scliool It was no light task filling forty nce-bowJs 
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twice or thnce over , but two girls were told off at a tune, and 
accompbshed it \vith the supervision of the school amah It 
was wonderful during that period at what httle cost it was done, 
and gratifying to hear of the girls saying how much more they 
enjoyed that meal than any they had at home * 

I had only one rule in the school Every mother who came 
to ask permission for her daughter to attend received the same 
answer, whether Qinstian or non Christian 

“ Yes, certainly, but you know the condition I cannot take 
any girl whose feet are bound " 

The promise to send the girl with “ heavenly " or unbound 
feet was readily given One or two of the girls had pastors for 
their fathers who were m full qimpathy with the anti foot- 
bindmg movement, then in its unpopular mfancy One of the 
girls would sometimes come to my side 
“ Precious Pearl and True Cloud have their feet bound again," 
they ^ould whisper 1 would nod in silent acquiescence, not 
being sure whether I ought to rebuke them for telling tales in 
school But too much was at stake, and presently I would 
retire mto an outer room, faking Precious Pearl with me I 
would speak as kindly as I knew how 
" I hear you have your feet rebound and you know it is not 
allowed I want you to take off your bandages and give them 
to me ” 

Off would come the yard-long narrow strips, and I never gave 
them back Indeed, I made quite a collection, till they ceased 
to supply Yet even the daughter of a " reformer " rebelled at 
our ruling 1 

" True Cloud," said the girl’s mother, " herself insists on her 
feet being bound ^Vhen I refuse to do it, telling her that her 
father would be against it, the child retires ivith angry tears into 
a comer, and with pieces of cotton tnes to bind her own feet ! " 
why r'’Tasiced' 

" Because one morning, coming to scliool, she Iieard the work- 
men on their benches calling lo cadi other, ' There goes a girl 
with her mothers face and her father’s feet ’ ’’ Venl^ the 
supply of bound feet had been m exact ratio to the demand from 
the men, at whose doois, therefore, the sin of foot binding 
nghtly lies I 
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Afternoon school ended, the girls on fine days were invited to 
come out on to our green lawn, and there disport themselves m 
all sorts of lively games If youliadsccn themastheygambolled 
about me, or if you could have peeped at them playing long- 
legged stork, catch-who can, oranges and lemons, fox and geese, 
or exerting all their strength and tumbling over each other at 
tug of-war, you would realize, as I think they did finally, the 
beauty and value of " heavenly " feet So great was their en- 
thusiasm that one day, on going out to give an eye to them, I 
found they had enticed our great hearted doctor to join the 
merry crowd Tlierc he stood, arms outstretched Each hand 
was firmly grasped by a girl who, wth the aid of a long tail of 
companions, was struggling against the united force on the 
opposing side to pull him over the Ime I More than once? when 
I went out to demand less noise, I remained to play, and to 
hide my diminished head , for if the doctor could withstand 
their efforts to pull him over the white chalked line, it was more 
than I could do It was Da-ling, who visited us from England 
for a couple of years, who instituted these games When she 
joined m their singing, too, they learnt what hfe could really 
hold of youthful vim and gladness They had to be driven 
away to their uninteresting dwellings 
It pleased me to think we were making history m those early 
endeavours I magnified ray office 

" Once a girl has learned," said I, ' to read and wite and«ay 
' Our Father,' she surely will never be content unless her girls 
and boys can do as much, or more ” 

She too, who had had the full use of her feet was never going 
to submit her daughter's pretty little ones to be painfully 
cnppled for life She who had romped and skipped up and 
down our lawn for jote de vtvre could never quite forget the 
zest of it Never, while the world stands, would she cease to 
demand as much for her children As if m comment, this last 
year the women of Hupeh, in Central China, issued a public 
declaration ' No longer \vill we submit to oppression," it 
runs I make no comment, only smile 

But the objective I took most senously to heart \vas the con- 
ducting each week of two women's classes besides which the 
school was child’s play One assemblage was held m the girls' 
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leader, whose fatal solitary lapse info*^anger appealed to 'them. 
Had they not always been taught that Anger is a sin, and not 
merely a slight failing ? 

It was the women of these two classes who contributed half 
the expense of sending Mrs. Ling and her companion into the 
country. She was their messenger rather than mine. 

A man once presented himself at one of these assemblies with 
a live duck for sale. Every enticement to buy left me cold. 

“ But,'* he finally uig^ed, " it is seven years old, and therefore 
extremely nourishing I ” 

It never nourished me, to my knowledge. 

I did not fail to present myself at the appointed time, imless 
illness or absence prevented. Then I would send an accredited 
substitute : perhaps a spirited or a favourite pastor ‘in from 
the country, and to them doubtless a welcome change. For 
six years I filled my empty hands, and not unhappily,'by 
' working away at school and class. It is not a bad way to pass 
the time. I can recommend it to other European or American 
women who find themselves in Eastern lands. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


BY MOUNTAIN, ROAP, 
AND RIVER 


w 

T wenty miles up nver, Smg Su and myself ! We started 
at ten in the morning, and breathed a sigh of relief when 
the scurry and liurry inseparable from any up-country journey 
were over At such times there would seem no end to our 
necessities We envied the Chinese traveller, whose abundance 
on these occasions consists in the fewness of his wants He sets 
out With his small bundle of bedding, a bag of rice, and odds and 
ends of pat or nee accompaniments, such as salted fish or salted 
vegetables We want our tea and coffee, bread and butter, 
sugar and milk, tinned meat, live chickens, books, bedding, 
towels, soap this host of luxuries which have with long usage 
become necessities 

As it had ramed for sue months more or less, and rather more 
than less we had also to provide ourselves with changes of rai- 
ment in case of a drenching Tlie heat of summer, too, was 
certain to be upon us before our eleven days' tnp was over, and 
to the extent of go or loo d^rees m the boat We had to see 
that some of our thinnest clothing was put in, if life was not to 
become an msupportable burden 
We could buy httle or no food on the %yay Ah Djang had a 
busy tune the previous day, bakmg bread, makmg butter — 
from the cream of buffalo milk — and the oatmeal biscuits which 
Sing Su loved Whilst he had been thus engaged, we had been 
busy with another kmd of Leaven at our new httle hall outside 
the West Gate of the city 

Last, but not least, batmen had to be found who were not 
opium smokers, if we wished to reach our destination at the 
Jump P-nr ihis^ioum^wQmstians usuallv came down 
the forty miles from Greei^elds to row, and tow, and sail us up 
there So we put off engaging others till the last moment, m 
expectation of the former suddenly appearing round the comer 
Tor once we were disappointed , with the result that on the 
mom of our departure our coolie the Bnght One. had to rush all 
the ^vay to the West Gate to try and hire other Greenfields men. 
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these being the only ones to be depended upon to navigate a 
large boat as far up the Bowl as we wished to go He returned 
\vith victory at his prow, but displeasure on his brow There 
are Marthas amongst the Chinese, and they are frequently of 
the mascuhne gender But most thmgs are reversed in China • 
He had secured the boatmen 

“But the Boy, Pearly Glory” — ^aged fifteen — “has been 
guilty of going to the boat empty handed and left me to con- 
vey all the chattels,” he complained He held up a salt cellar 
no bigger than a thimble " See," he said with solemn visage, 
“ he has not even taken this ! Or this 1 ” He produced a tmy 
milk ]ug 

" Never mind,” said I, unable to nse to the enormity of the 
situation, “ leave it to him ” • 

“ That would never do,” theBnght One firmly replied “ What 
sort of a gomg into the country would it be for you without a 
salt cellar ? " He tucked it and the jug somewhere inside his 
loose garments with a martyred air 

Eventually we sallied forth , but not before Sing Su had 
greeted and collogued ^v 1 tb people m from an island out at sea 
Eatigued with my labours, I went out to the boat in a sedan 
chair, carrying on my lap, and for Sing Su's exclusive use, Dr 
Gdes' huge Chinese dictionary Almost as big as a pagoda, 
we called it mockmgly our pocket edition This burden 
the Bright One eyed wth disfavour, and suggested he should 
cany it 

" It IS no heavier than a child," I sighed He gnnned and 
acquiesced in my keeping it, evidently deemmg such burdens 
wholly female 

At last we were under way, though not sure of reaching our 
destmation to time, for there was a tremendous freshet in the 
nver, and the water tore doivn between the banks However, 
from 10 A M. to 8 P M we made twenty miles, helped by a favour- 
ing wmd Our wade Bowl River had overflowed its banks in 
parts, and we took a free passage over submeigcd nce-fields 
The day was grey Tlie clouds rested low on the hills, which 
journeyed with us on both banks all the distance We were 
reUeved there was not a glaring sun The rams had given a 
beautiful soft appearance to the hills, whose blended reds and 
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greens recalled to my feminine mind a nch shot velvet I had 
seen in a Shanghai shop a year previously 

Men were busy m the fields as we toiled slowly onwards 
Some were up to the knees m mud and \sater, planting out the 
young rice in mathematically straight Imes Others, agam, 
were ploughing wth an antediluvian plough and a small bullock 
One ploughman had an mteresting attendant m the form of a 
heron, perfectly white except for a yellow head and a green 
mark doNvn the centre of its back It strutted gravely m front 
of the man At one part a long sandy reach tempted us to dis 
embark and stretch our limbs , but after walkmg quite a dis- 
tance, we found it ivas easier to alight than to re-embark We 
had both to be earned through mud and water on the shoulders 
of a boatman This excited nobody to laughter except myself 
The others had seen it too often At dusk our boatman gave 
the signal for lowermg the anchor 
" Very well,” said Suig Su , ‘ but remember we must surely 
be at Greenfields by to-morrow noon ' 

As everybody knew this Avas impossible if they finished work 
for the day at this stage, they took the famt They cooked some 
nee to cheer their drooping spmts after a hard day's toil, and 
then went on till 8 P m , to an anchorage where we rested for the 
night Next day, Saturday, our men noisily cooked their nee 
at ' daybreak ” 

' J)aybreak is seemingly at 2 A M said Smg Su grumpily to 
my mquines as to the time 

They rmved on till eight, when we stopped for breakfast 
This Sing Su and I took on the bank, out of consideration for 
my boat squeam^hness for Chmese boatmen rock and roll 
their boats the whole journey, and attempt no sort of smooth 
passage It could not be called a comfortable meal Our table 
was at an angle, the bank was exceedingly wet and slippery, yet 
it was a great relief to be once more on terra firroa, or some 
approach to it Of course a group of women soon gathered , 
and a red letter day it Nvas to them seeing our very simple table 
spread One little girl, who stood dose by, vrds just healmg up 
after smallpox We had to hasten away , but. you may be 
sure, not before inviting them to go to So-bu — Sand stage — 
next day to hear some Interesting Neivs 
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At one place the men climbed out to tow the boat, four of 
them, including Pearly Glory Great fun it was at first to watch 
them laughingly slip and shde along the sandy slope , but Pearly 
Glory had to be warned to keep some of his strength for the four- 
teen mile hard walk he had still m store that day We reached 
the city, Greenfields, by half-past one, after a terrible amount 
of labour towing, pushmg, poling, agamst a fierce current and 
rapids We saw two men pulling at the tow hne of another 
boat , and though they were str ainin g every muscle and bad 
their heads bent almost to the ground, they could scarcely move 
the boat a foot We had a better breeze than the previous day, 
or our ]oumey would not have been completed m tune for us to 
set out for the ultimate destmation, which was a village called 
Great Pass-Behmd We spent half an hour at Greenfields 
talking to the faithful about a Christian who had been beaten 
almost to death recently in an ancestral temple 
Early in the afternoon, feanng ram, we set out, knowing the 
]oumey would take till long after dark The ram started soon 
after ourselves, and poured down the greater half of the way 
We arrived wet through, but thankful that neither had the nver 
drowned us nor the precipices engulfed us , for this joumey to 
Great-Pasa-Behmd is one of the most impressive in our neigh- 
bourhood, and J never weaty thinking of it After leavmg the 
boat, we at once began to ascend the first ling, or “ pass ” — 
mostly by steps \Vlien we consulted our aneroid at the /op, 
we found we had left the nver and the city on its further bank 
SIX hundred feet below At the head of the pass stands a heavy 
stone gateway, built for defence during the rebellion of forty 
years earlier, when the Taipings swarmed over this part of the 
country but were ultimately subdued ivith substantial help from 
General Gordon On and up we mounted, over five great passes, 
one after the other, until wc reached a height of 2359 feet abo\e 
the nver A region of towering lay about us, countless, 
biUoiving like the waves of the sea, but more beautiful because 
of tlieir mfimte vanety m form and colour 
Then began the descent, mostly by piths httle better than 
ledges cut round the hills ; often dangerous The breaking of 
a chiir pole or of a cord, the slip of a foot, must ha\ e precipi- 
tated us hundreds of feet, and dashed us to pieces At one spot 
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the path was so narrow and broken do\vn that I begged my 
bearers to let me ^vaIk over if They msisted on carrymg me 
over I called to Smg Su, heavier than myself, to ^valk this part , 
which advice he of course disregarded Looking back m fear, 
I saw one of his bearers slip at the cruaal part, and mstmctively 
I let forth a terrified cry which ivas also disregarded 

It was a rehef to reach our stoppmg place as usual, the last 
house m the village But we received a hearty welcome to the 
farmer’s dim residence A mud floor, so saturated \vith wet as 
to be slippery, was our portion , but it was their best, and soon 
we had changed our soppmg garments and were at supper and 
remarkably cheerful After a httle service, greatly desired by 
the people, there wras bed for me But Sing Su ivas held m talk 
and coftsultation till a late hour Seemg he could only visit this 
out-of the way station twice a year, there were arrears to be 
made up and inqumes as to the progress made The Christians 
too were glad of the chance to pour forth their forebodings mto 
a sympathetic ear Their enemies were breathing out threaten- 
ings and forging their thunderbolts in expectation of scattering 
the httle flock and reduang them to the condition of soaal 
outcasts 

On Sunday the country people wakened us at the hour, 
luxunously late for them of 6 a m Busy sounds of hfe ivere 
around us In the adjommg room a young boy had evidently 
beeiptold off to amuse the baby Most efficiently he performed 
this time honoured office , but with considerably more expendi 
ture of lung power than seemed necessary to us, for only a thm 
wooden partition separated us from him Christians were sing 
ing hjTnns m different detachments and in different gamuts too 
Not one of the tunes could we rea^mze, though they had learnt 
them from us The key was alivays nunor, and more m the style 
of a di^e than a joyful lay 

We dressed imder difficulties No sooner did we open a 
window — that is a ivooden shutter, for glass had not jet found 
its way to Chinese homes — to penmt of our findmg our gar- 
ments than the aperture was immediately filled with a dozen 
pair of eyes — men women and childrens The only way was 
to collect our clothes shut the shutter, then scramble into them 
under the protection of darkness We opened the shutter again 
p 
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while washing our faces and combing our hair, so as to satisfy 
curiosity within limits The Bright One brought us breakfast, 
and immediately after we went mto the large house place, where 
services are held It was already filled wth sound as \\ell as 
people, each man bawlmg his loudest The house place is the 
principal room, and in this case was long and low The vanous 
sleepmg rooms were ranged down the length of one side, being 
partitioned off with rough unpamted woodwork With the 
exception of a comer at one end, which >vas partly boarded off 
as a kitchen, the entire side opposite was open to the dripping 
hiU agamst which it was built This arrangement gave the m- 
mates any advantages to be derived from free admission of wmd 
and weather 

There is very little in common between a Western and a 
Chinese o/i Aa, or kitchen Here there v as no chimney , so, 
during the cookmg all the smoke from the dned grass and wood 
used as fuel escaped into the house This accounts for many 
of the sore eyes and much of the gnme and cobweb which have 
become second nature and hardly noticeable The cooking- 
stove was a structure of bnck,\vithabig shallow iron pan fixed m 
the top for the boilmg of nee , underneath was an aperture for 
the fire, whidi is made of dned grass and brushwood cut from 
the hillsides m the dry autumn weather The goodwife’s 
kitchen bellow-s amused me greatly ^Vllcn she wished to fan 
the embers to a flame, she took a hollow bamboo stick inssrtcd 
one end in the stov e and the other in her mouth, and blew 
But there is always mucli sickness among these poor people 
This their foreign fnend. Sing Su, found once again when lie d/s 
pensed medicines after the service at the modest diargc of ten 
cash, or a halfpenny a patient I 

In spite of continued wet there was a fine congregation of 
SLKty Tlie text was ' My peace I leave witli jou ' and the 
subject the kind of peace whidi could be gi\cn b> a Man on (he 
cve of crucifixion Very attentive were thovi country folk, a large 
number standing through the service, and seventeen of tlicm 
partook of the Bread and Wine at the end But in China 
duldrcn too often arc quite unchecked No attempt was made 
to keep the diildrcn here m order, and half my time was -spent 
in trying to subdue a lively youth of four, who answrred to the 
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the curve of the hills. A rushing torrent, breaking now and 
again into cascades, and fed by streams from the almost per- 
pendicular hills, filled the bed of the canyon Lovely white 
flowers, \vild gardenia, huge dog-rose, and jasmine there wasted 
their sweetness, in tlie companionship of delicate ferns and 
maidenhair. We ascended a considerable height, but had a 
still deeper descent on the other side. So precipitous was it 
that we literally could not see our way for more than a dozen 
yards at a time, and often less. It was all I could do to avoid 
slipping out of my chair Down, down, well-nigh straight 
down, wth truly a curious sight on either side. In close 
proximity there were, not the hanging gardens of Babylon, but 
the hanging rice-fields of China With infinite patience, im- 
mense labour, thousands of little terraces had been built up and 
carved out of the solid hill, each one carefully prepared by the 
husbandman, then Inundated, and now waiting for the young 
rice-plants. 

Though Sing Su and I were the first foreigners who had ever 
been to Summerfield, the villagers were remarkably courteous 
— Few followed us to our goal, the small homestead perched on 
the veiy edge of the hill, difficult of access. The low cottage 
had but a few yards of standing-room m front, and of this no 
small sliare on either side the door ^vas monopolized by what 
in China is tantamount to the ashpit in the West. On our way 
we had heard gloiving accounts of the great efforts and remark- 
able provision made for our accommodation. I shall not be far 
from the truth if I say we slept m company Nvith the pigs, for 
our bed was diwded from them by a boarding over which we 
could peep, and whicli did not reach the low ceiling. The tuo 
families of porkers might as well have been in the same room 
wnth us. Every snore and every movement was heard, and one 
• must admit tliat tlie smell of pork is more agreeable roasted 
than raw. This chamber at Summerfield had also the further 
distinction of a large and damp rock whicIi jutted out of tJie 
mud floor. But we had been more provident than the Patri- 
arch Jacob : we had brought pillows with us. 

The house-place, ^^he^c wc attempted to cat our meal, ^^•as 
.a mass of closely packed faces all about us Fortunately uc 
were invited to the house below to hold scm'ce, and tliere a quiet 
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attenti\ e audience listened while Sing Su held forth twice over 
by request Aftervs'ards we came back to the now quiet hill 
where eight candidates for entrance into the chu^ were 
examined and approved One of these was a bnght faced old 
lady Though seventy six she had walked two hard miles to 
service and had the honour of being the first of her gender to 
accept the New Doctrine m that locality ! About ten o clock 
for the first time the Sacrament was celebrated m this weird 
outlandish spot and was most solemnly partaken of by the 
light of the lantern we had brought with us Shadows lay thick 
about the little room I near the door could see the dark 
black wall of hills facing us on the opposite side and catch the 
gleam of water m the narrow valley between hundreds of feet 
below* Then the little company dispersed each bearing his 
long stnp of flaming bamboo as torch without which it were 
dangerous to hfe to stir a step m the dark 
So the long day ended It had held three services two Com 
munions eight baptisms forty or fifty patients a visit to a 
local mandarin — after the morning service at Great Pass 
Behind and six miles hard travel much of it on foot 


( 111 ) 

On Jlonday we were wakened at five Our alarum was the 
near cry of a pheasant and before seven we had left o ir high 
perched eyne though not before Sing Su had given medicme to 
a score of people These knew the practice if not the proverb 
of the early bird catching the wonn ! 

From then till tw o m the afternoon we passed rapidly through 
another portion of this vast region of ten thousand hills and 
valleys the beauty of vvhc«e ravmes and gorges no feeble words 
of mine shall defame After the long nuns nature was parti 
cularly verdant The heavens were a canopy of blue save for 
a few fleecy clouds which still resisted the rays of the mcreas- 
ingly hot sun To the two of us denizens of a malodorous m 
sanitaij aty no small part of the charm lay m the pure fllimit 
able breathing space and m the spint of all pervadmg peace 
and restfuln^ Gradually the discordant notes m our hearts 
were toned to silence mto unconscious harmony with our sur 
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roundings Here it were ea^ indeed to cease from man for 
as far as the East is from the West, so far seemed city dirt, strife, 
and squalor We were alone, save for our bearers, amid a vast 
sohtude, a world withm a world Every turn of the path re- 
vealed fresh ranges and yet deeper valleys — all, until now, un- 
trodden by '' barbarian ” feet Numberless nils streamed down 
the mountam sides and formed themselves into a torrent whose 
voice, as we passed by, was more resonant than our own Yet 
once and again a note was struck which instantly earned me 
away to an English wood it was the voice of the cuckoo 
The Chmese have their own legend of the cuckoo In ages 
long gone by a certam fanner neglected the call of spring m his 
fields When he sowed, it was too late The wmter came and 
found him foodless He paid the penalty of his idleneS and 
died of hunger As a warning to others the gods transformed 
him into a cuckoo , and now he and his descendants must for 
ever cry to the laggard farmer, " Kite kung ! Kue kung / Kite- 
kmg t Work on 1 Work on 1 Work on 1 ” 

At times we were at giddy heights I learned how hardened 
one may become, even to the extent of ndmg for half a day on 
the outside edge of precipices in a chair slung between two 
bamboo poles, with the additional excitement of being sus- 
pended over an abyss at every comer we turned Our last 
descent must have been two thousand feet Here and there 
the path twisted like a corkscrew, placing me at an angl» of 
forty five degrees in my chau- We wound too much to ha\ e a 
view of the bottom from the summit, but when it came into 
sight, it was of a frightening deptli below At one spot stood a 
fine fir tree more than half burnt through, to extract the resm 
The tree seemed no worse for the cutting It would not die, 
we were told, though it would ne\er refill the sad wound in its 
trunk 

Before leaving Summerfield Sing Su had astonished its in- 
habitants by hts method of shaving which had to be performed 
m the open 

*' He rubs o\erlus face a hltlc siUcr brush, and it is done in a 
moment I ’* said they to the belated visitors The little siher 
bmsli was a safety razor, a boon in such circumstances 

As we swung dmwi the J«D I wallted beside my cliair 
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“ You have followed our custom, and plaited your hair into a 
pigtafl,” remarked one bearer approvmgly “ It is much cooler 
done into a knot behind too, as you hav e it , v e know that ! ' ’ 
At two m the afternoon we reached Little Creek, where we 
w'ere disappomted not to find our boat waiting We were to 
learn the reason later The inhabitants were greatly exercised 
m mind as to our appearance, and crowded round to suffocation 
‘ Do you ever comb j our hair ? *' they wanted to know of me 
Did I do this, did I do that ^ AH of which was \ ery fatigumg 
after tiavellmg over precipices without food for se\en hours 
We escaped doivn the bank, and sat roasting in the sun for an 
hour while a boat wxis being bargained for to row us dowm- 
stream till we came across our own missmg craft 

This Little Creek is as big as many an English so-called nver, 
and about se\enty nules long From the pomt where we jomed 
it to its entry mto the Bowl Ri\er it is one succession of rapids 
Math waves that bubble and boU like a cauldron and dowai 
which we shot m fine style In an hour we came across our 
own boat, and learned that the little dog which \re had left 
behind in it when we struck inland to Great-Pass-Behmd \vas 
the cause of delay Some miles below he had jumped ashore 
and refused to return Instead be had started oS up the nearest 
hill, in the hope theysumused of fmdinghismasterandmistress, 
who had disappeared m similar fashion 

This was distressing Arabi or *' Habbie " had trotted at onr 
heels for ten long years He had been the children s plajnnate, 
which made intolerable the prospect of his dying slowly of star 
vation on the lonely hills m bis old age We set off at once m 
search and came to a standstill at the village where Habbie had 
begun his \ am quest, and the whole population turned out to 
tell how they had pursued him far up the hills Doubtless their 
noisy shouts had also served to send Iiun further afield ^Ve 
cfecwfed to go after Ann no hgfiC task after the tot! «ir had 
already undergone, and with a hot sun shining The climb 
^vas long and steep WTien we came to a very stiff piece of 
ground Sing Su threw himself down 

‘ I can go no further,' he said ' It is hopeless He has 
gone on and on If he had been anyN\here near he would have 
come at the sound of my whistfe 
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But I, who had not been holding forth from morning till mght 
the previous day, could not 3 ret give up hope I toiled upwards, 
with Pearly Glory as comrade, and pitymg the Chmese peasants 
who came so high and far to cultivate small patches of soil On 
reachmg one summit, we found there were higher heights 
beyond, but also faint traces of our unlucky beastie 

“ We will go do\vn that hillside and on to the other hill, and 
if he IS not there, we must return,*' quoth I to Pearly Glory 
But even there we found him not 

“ We shall have to give him up,*’ remarked Pearly Glory , and 
at last I assented We tried to console ourselves by Iingenng 
and we filled our pockets with a large and dehcious wild rasp- 
berry called gung guftg, which grew profusely 

Before retracing our steps came one last effort The Chmese 
hills resounded to my unfamiliar voice uttering piercing cnes 
upon the strange name of an adventurer m Egypt, ' Arabi I * 
Was that a faint response ? Again I called and yet again and 
then felt sure a distant answer came faintly from below ' It 
IS he ! '* 1 cned , and soon there was no mistaking the quick 
short bark of recognition In a few minutes our old friend was 
tearing madly up, over all obstacles And what the ]oy of 
mistre^ and dog I leave you to jimgtne It was a tnumphant, 
smiling tno that raced wildly back, fatigue forgotten, to the 
boat , Habbie ivith an air of ‘* I knew I could find them ” m 
every wag of his httle tail ^ 

What did the villagers thmk of all this pother ? Was it mucli 
ado about only an animal ? Their own dogs are often panalis 
starved neglected, unsightly from sores tlie very opposite of 
the famous pugs of Peking — in wliicli city, incidentally, one 
sees but few pugs Tales of the diabolical cnielly of Western 
folk are still wadcly circulated in China , but surely these \ ill 
agers, who again turned out ftiass^ to congratulate us on the 
success of our efforts, would credit us with some human feeling 
If I, a tired woman, would walk ten miles o\er hill paths to find 
my little old dog would they not bethink them that pcrliajis 
the Good Shepherd of whom Sing Su told them might tnil^ be 
seeking Ilib lambs even ten tliousand miles ? 
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(iv) 

The foUoNving monung we went ashore and visited three 
villages Intwoof them wehad a coMial reception, but the third 
W'as decidedly cool, the principal people being scholars and 
proud Confucianists Still, even these condescended to gather 
in the pubhc rest house and hsten awhile to the presumptuous 
foreigner m a casual stand off manner At another place we 
had an mvitation to call at the house of a woman who had heard 
of the Gift to mankind at Great-Road, a distant station Under 
the Spreading chestnut tree at her door, which sheltered both 
the crowd and ourselves from the heat, Sing Su spoke 

In the afternoon we dropped down the Creek to a large \illage 
called Zang chang, and here Suig Su and his assistants were so 
wilUngly listened to that they went agam m the evenmg At 
dusk the oivner of the house where they were to speak came 
to me 

'* The people are very quiet and tranquil,” said he , " so tviU 
you come and talk to them too > " 

Accordmgly at dark we set out, lantern in hand, over the 
pebbly beach, into the village A crowd followed close at our 
heels , and a pushing, crushing, josthng, s^voying, hvmg mass 
It 'ivas for the two speakers to confront It is not pleasant to 
rub^shoulders and come mto close contact ^vlth diseased, dirty 
persons Some of our hearers looked as if they had never 
washed smce birth They were determined, too, to have a close 
look at that curiosity, a foreign woman if supreme effort could 
attam it They came peermg closely into my face, and did not 
hesitate to turn on it the full glare of their lanterns or the gleam 
of their blazing bamboo sticks They also fingered my gar 
ments, but when their msatiate curiosity led them to greater 
intimacias, I bad io make gestures of unmistakable protest 
If I seem to dally long over these country places we visited, 
or give many details, let me hide behind the fact that on this 
trip I penetrated further mto the hmterland than I had ever 
done before, or did agam As yet we had no station up the 
Creek whose clear green ^voters contrasted^ so^ favourably inth 
the muddy River Boi\l But after this we hoped soon to ha^e 
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one at Zang-chang, where I thus had watched a handful of the 
folk first become mterested Whilst Sing Su was speakmg that 
night one man burst out 

" But how arc we to wordiip God ? ” he said , then coloured 
up and looked round to see if any were looking at him for putting 
a silly question 

After the tumult it was delicious to go back and sit on the 
boat in the darkness and, in almost perfect stillness to watch 
the stars shine out in their clear splendour It spoke well for 
the people of Zang chang that next day, with Habbie as my 
only companion I was able to take a long walk along the high 
bank of the Creek 


Between Zang chang and Zie yue, or Upper Bank, we shot 
two rapids On approaclimg a rapid, the boatmen rowed with 
might and mam, as a boat answers more readily to the helm 
when going fast Below these rapids the water was as placid 
as a mill stream, and on its calm surface floated a fleet of small 
boats, whose sno%vy sails looked like bnght wings in the sunlight 
At Zang chang we had hoped to find a messenger from the 
city wth fresh bread and our letters Not a trace of him I So 
after leaving exphat duections as to where we might be found 
by him we passed from the Creek to the Bowl River, up which 
we travelled In the afternoon whom should we see marching 
ahead instead of after us, but our man ^ We joyfully hailed 
him and were speedily feastmg on neNvs from a far country as 
well as on the fresh bread sent on by our doctor’s wife which 
replaced our now mouldy crusts 
As we toiled slowly up-stream we greeted various villages 
but the people were too busy in their fields to reciprocate One 
village reminded me of early English streets , so narrow were 
the tunnels between the houses that one could have shaken 
hands from opposite dwellmgs It was the dustiest place also 
which I ever was in for one man had monopolized the mam 
street \vith his threshmg arrangements The dust he evoked 
blmded and choked us intolerably His method was simphcity 
itself All he used was a large tub tvo thirds of which was 
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encircled by a high stiff mat The thresher, taking in Ins arms 
a bundle of wheat, stood at the aperture and beat the wheat 
agamst a species of ashmg-board placed m the tub The gram 
dropped mto the tub, the straw remamed m his hands, also the 
dust — on this occasion filling the air Speech was impossible 

On Thursday mommg we left the boat for a village where 
Sing Su talked to the men and I to the women Thence we 
sent the boat ahead, and set out to walk to Zih Mang Dong, or 
Stone-Door'Cave, a place of beauty on the nver, though feu 
foreigners had been up so far 

'* It IS ]ust here,” said one man of whom we inquired the 
distance 

" It IS a rough road, only fit for Greenfield men t ” said 
another scornfully 

Once or twee the path failed altc^etber, and ue presently 
realized ue must either make one over the face of the rock or* 
go back the latter an unhappy prospect under the burning 
sun Several nsky places I accomplished safely by sittmg douTi 
and shufiling along a few inches at a time, clinging wth hands 
and feet to the few inequalities of the rock Habbie looked on 
with disapproval, and an added danger, for lie insisted on 
coming to my rescue, although finally even be had to be helped 
fon\ard gently by his master’s foot By the tune we reached 
the highest point, I was ready to expire uKh exhaustion We 
thei> passed through a narrow opening between the hills and 
lo t there \vas the famous Stone-Door Cave below, on the other 
side 

The place takes its name from the high bold rocks which stand 
sentinel at its entrance from tlicn\er Inside, the word ca\e’ 
seems unsuitable as a large amphitheatre extending a quarter 
of a mile gradually opens to view It is a very lo\ely spot, 
being completely enclosed by high liilh. and towenng rocks 
wliicli % ary m form A lew ardent scho'iars wine its seclusion 
and come to the temple in this quiet nook for undisturbed studj 
Tlierc was no lack of gods to whom they might appeal I 
counted thirtj six Buddliist divinities ranged round the temple 
But the chief attraction of Stone Door Gave is a fine waterfall 
whicli leaps some hundreds of feet dowm the bare rock into a 
large and beautiful green poo! Tlicrc was htlle enough water 
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then, but this was atoned for by the exquisite forms into which 
the water broke, shooting down like Roman candles reversed. 
Tlic grand mass of shelving rock at the side, on which are in- 
scribed ancient characters, provided us with a refreshingly cold 
resting-place after our hot \valk, and the canopy of rock over- 
head shielded us from the persistent sun. Our hearts sang the 
" Gloria in Excelsis " for sudi loveliness. 

The same afternoon we proceeded towards the next county, 
intending to visit its chief city, Chuchow, whicli is a hundred 
mdes from the City-of-thc-South. At dusk we took aboard two 
extra men, fearing the effects of the heavy work on our boatman, 
who was not strong. That night we came on a bad rapid. Four 
men were tracking, and strange creatures they looked as they 
crawled with their rope harness in the moonlight pulling the 
boat. Other three men were in the water, literally pushing the 
boat along. Yet we scarcely seemed to move, though the long 
tow-line was strained almost to breaking. Time, much shout- 
ing, and patient work at length brought us into calmer water, to 
every one’s relief. Pearly Glory enjoyed this kind of existence. 
He trekked, rowed, poled, and pushed with great gusto, being 
oftener in the water than out. He could swim too, though 
the Chinese method of lifting the heels out of the water at each 
stroke seems a waste of energy. It is more like treading water. 
We reached Chuchow with no more incident than having to send 
him back for the indispensable tea, which he had carelessly left 
in a small boat occupied by the colporteur. 

At four in the afternoon we emerged from the hills and entered 
on a large plain, and were told this was Chuchow. Landing at 
the cluster of houses on the bank, we set out to find tire residence 
of the German missionanes there. 

“ Go straight on for a mile," one native of the place 
directed us. 

Our respect for Chuchow did not rise. It appeared a feeble 
village, and soon we were in the open country again, where, in 
a large pond, I saw water-lilies apparently grooving wild. But 
I am not sure these were not being cultivated for their seeds, 
which are stewed \vith much sugar as food. We trudged a 
couple of miles further, when the walls of a city sprang into 
sight ! Inside the gates, we ^vaIked for another mile along the 
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main streets of a busy city'jwliosc size was an agreeable dis- 
appointment. But by the time we reached the Germans’ house, 
we had had enough. They treated us most kindly, and the sin- 
cerity of their welcome ^\’as manifest, for we were the first Euro- 
peans they had seen for many a long day. It was in this city 
that lived Eldrcd Sayers, whose death I chronicled earlier, and 
it was here the Germans were attacked and badly treated, of 
which I have told in connection with a Chinese feast at the 
WTiitc House. 

We returned to our boat at lialf-past nine ready for sleep. 
Tlie boat was to start at daylight, as it would take all Saturday 
to reach Greenfields, sixty miles oR, But how different going 
down-river from coming up ! Spite of a Jiead wind, we floated 
easily do^vn, and could always tell when we were arriving at a 
tak or rapid by the sound of rushing water. We reached Stone- 
Door-Cave by noon, and ate tiffin under the waterfall, enjoying 
the currents of cool air it generated. At five we stopped at a 
village and had good fortune, for two or three old men -svere 
sitting at tlie front of their houses and politely invited us to join 
them. Soontherc was a crowd of men, women, and children, 
01 course there was plenty of noise at first, of crushing and 
pushing to see me ; but when they were asked, they became 
quiet and listened with eager eyes and gestures of assent. 
Chinese always listen more attentively when a foreigner is speak- 
ing -tfian to a compatriot. . Sing Su, when speaking to a purely 
non-Christian audience, would probably begin somewhat after 
this fashion, like St. Paul : 

" Your o^vn common saymgs tell you that life is from Heaven ; 
certainly not from the idols. You trust Heaven for food, not 
the idols. Conscience is Heaven-begotten ; your peace and 
happiness are Heaven-bestowed, and cannot be therefore ob- 
tained by worshipping idols. The best wish your language can 
give to a man in regard to a future life is that he may return to 
Heaven, ^Vhy, then, worship these gods of clay made by men's 
hands, and forget altogether die Creator of Heaven and earth, 
your Heavenly Father ? 

'* We have come to call jrou back to Him : for He loves you 
wth abundant love. Think, if your OAvn son were to forget and 
neglect you, and refuse to acknowledge and obey you, would 
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you be happy ^ Would you not be sorrowful, perhaps angry ^ 
And can God, the Father in Heaven, be happy while seeing you 
wander so far from Hun ? He wants you for your oivn sake to 
come back ” 

Then perhaps would come the story of the Prodigal Son, and 
their own hves would be shown m the light of this parable A 
short prayer to teach them how to pray would close the address 
The people gave heed Among them were many pleasant- 
featured women, who returned my smiles and greetings ^vlth 
interest 

We spent a very uncomfortable night close to Greenfields 
city, the lofty grass-grown walls of which form the nver bank 
It was hot and close , the mosqmtoes were hvely The storm 
broke between four and five on the Sunday morning, find the 
Great Rain, as the Chmese call our heaviest ram, came thunder- 
ing upon the leaf made cover of our boat To keep the wet 
from saturating our heads and pilloii^ we had to close the door 
This made the atmosphere of our little enclosure so hombly de- 
pressmg that I had to beg for breakfast early to endure it 

Tor morning service we went into the city, to the Ancestral 
Hall We had rented the buUdmg for some tune, but the omier 
refused to let it to us any longer 

" You have taken away our luck I ” he complamed " Hitherto 
students from our classes have been successful at the examina 
tions The iioodcn tablet put in this prominent place assures 
you of that But smee the Hall has been let to the Jesus 
Teaching we have had nothing but failures ! Perhaps success 
will return when you leave it " 

One wonders if it did adduig a semblance of truth to their 
superstition Slany such notions have had to be lived down 
in China 

We feared the downpour would spoil the morning congre- 
gation , but It did not Some of Uie earnest faces pleased me 
very mucli Only one saddened us, that of Tch u, the pastor, 
who was so Ihm and hazard wc felt he was not long for earth, 
and indeed a few months later he died Our hearts grew hcav'j 
at the thought of losing anotlier of our valued and valuable 
pastors true shepherds of their sheep He wns a fine man, thts 
Mr Chang of Greenfields Before the service, when three were 
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admitted to the churcli, while Sing Sii was encouraging the 
Chnstians to endure persecution, pointing out how much easier 
it uas here than in many pbccs, Tdi ti stood in the middle of 
the floor 

“ Yes 1 " lie said " Some of the Chnstians are like Peter 
They can't stand even the pomting of a finger at them 1 ” 

We a\ent to see the house to which the services would shortly 
have to be removed The difficulty of finding a settled place ivas 
great in those earlier days in China, and we had been in five places 
already in Greenfields city I No sooner were we settled in one 
than we were turned out, on one pretext or another The tenure 
of this next one was also uncertam Some of the Chnstians 
were anxious to save further disturbance by budding for them- 
selves? and thought they could raise a hundred dollars But 
this was far too small a sum w ith whicli to start a building which 
would cost five hundred doUars—or fifty pounds A year or 
two later, however, an attractive church w-as built, on high 
ground designedly Wlien a temble flood oveixvhelmed the 
city, sweepmg most of the houses down the river, this budding 
stood firm The then pastor and his family were rescued by 
boat from the roof of his house — their last refuge from the flood 

Tlie moist heat had robbed me of all my strength, and I ivas 
too exliausted to go to afternoon service I sent Sing Su some 
tea from the boat, to help through the giving of medicine to a 
crowd of patients when the service \vas over Followng that 
came a long talk m the boat itself wth three earnest and good 
men, to ivhom Sing Su gave words of advice and courage, to 
which it was good for me also to listen Then we parted 
' Tse what, ise zc’/wi— good bye, good bye ' they reiterated. 
We stood outside to see the last of them to catch the freshening 
breeze, and to pay a tribute of admiration to our surroundings 
Soon the little built on the bank of the broad river, with 
Its four or five quaint arched gate^vays leadmg up by steps 
through tlie city %vall, was left behind Next the tall white 
pagoda, keeping silent but ceaseless guard from a high hill a 
little below over the city's fortunes also passed from view 
Once more we were amongst the lonely hills, with their magm- 
ficent rocks whose pinks and greys at this sunset hour no 
painter’s brush could have exaggerated 
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We floated down-river during tte night, reached the City-of- 
the-South on Monday, and slipped quietly through the back 
streets to hide our disreputable appearance. Then for the 
White House in Tile Market Street. Our eleven days’ trip had 
come to an end, during which time I had never once looked into 
a mirror 1 We had travelled nearly three hundred miles, by 
row-boat, in sedan-chairs, on foot, and taking it ail in all had 
had a very enjoyable time, and with never an unkind word. 
We had climbed hills of no mean height till exhausted, and had 
shot rapids. Such slight drawbacks as boat-sickness, being 
drenched wth rain one day and sun-baked the next, sleeping 
alongside pigs, were now almost forgotten details : crumpled 
rose-leaves. 

Good seed had been scattered where it had never befoft been 
so\vn. For it there is always good soil. 
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equally present \\ ith myself As there v ere no means of fasten- 
ing it, when I desired solitude I strategically placed my chair 
between it and the table, blocking ingress But such pre- 
cautions were of small avail Ultimately not even my bed- 
clothes escaped the familiar, and by no means lately w'ashcd, 
touch of my Celestial country friends Tlie youngest, equally 
with the eldest, felt at liberty to pull my watch-chain, or test 
the quality of my garments It was only after gratifying them 
to a very hberal extent that I put up an unuTittcn notice board 
that trespassers were undesircd by me I was grateful that my 
room was not on the ground floor, or the continuous uproar of 
innumerable babies would have deafened me I was fortunate, 
too, that the exigencies of my case did not compel my host to 
place me m the kitchen, for the smoke from the burning brush- 
wood would have called for something bigger than bottles to 
hold my tears 

I asked myself if the original Prophet's Chamber were any- 
thing like mine Was It as airy > Was it as unswept ? Was 
he an aesthetic ? Men seldom are All the paint my wood- 
work knew was the grime and dust of ages , all the cleansing it 
received was from the touch of passing palms It was hopeless, 
In such an abode, to think of cleaning But prophets are not 
recorded as fastidious In far off England farmhouses are pro 
verbialfortheinmmaculatecleanliness but asmightbeexpected 
here the order was reversed Not one clean spot coujd be 
found, though I sought diligently Small wonder, seeing that 
the mam portion of the lao, or “ upstairs," of a Chinese farm 
stead IS the storehouse for the year’s fuel Dried grass, roots 
brushwood, the loppmgs of trees arc heaped m confusion all 
around it, having their inseparable concomitants dust and 
dirt It would be food for the mind, thought I, to see a relent 
^ess ■’fofKs’ture housewiie set to work to deanse 'iVit: A-MfSe-aw 
stable outside my door Her burning desire would be to throw 
all such rubbish into the fire — which is the Celestial's too , but 
their methods differ She would make one large holocaust and 
have finished with it He prefers to make a small one thnee 
daily, when he cooks his dearly loved nee with it Ample illus- 
tration there was of certam words about the hhes of the field 
and the grass ‘ which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the 
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oven ” Beautiful azaleas and lilies gave me a pang as they lay 
withered among the finng 

Close to my ^vmdow stood a clump of many vaned trees 
Most of them had been so shorn of their branches, to keep the 
pot a-boilmg, that only the deader trunks and a top-knot of 
leaves remamed There ^vas bitter-oak, the pale green of whose 
fresh buds was m vivid contrast with the dead green of the old 
Straight as a die stood the coir palm with its cro^vn of fan hke 
leaves, beneath which dropped gracefully bunches of yellow seed- 
bke flowers Scotch firs, bamboos, maples, and others whose 
name I did not know, were grouped m masses And though 
my outlook was not extensive, it included fields m which I 
recognized wheat, bearded barley, peas in flower, and uncounted 
numbers of empty patches flooded with water, awaitmg the 
young nee which would shortly be planted therem 

More numerous than any, however, were the poppy fields , 
at that moment surpassmgly lovely As I gazed and gazed m 
admiration at the semed ranks of tall straight plants standmg 
hke a regiment of soldiers, each m his gay pinky purple cap, I 
found it hard to realize that from those gorgeous flowers was 
distilled such deadly poison for the destruction of deluded people 
Sad it IS that the Chmese, who durmg the closmg years of the 
Monarchy were makmg a strong effort to free their country from 
this reproach, have noiv under the Republic again bowed their 
necks to the terrible yoke of opium 

a laudable desire to ihow me the choicest vender of 
their neighbourhood, my fnend who had vaulted so lightly over 
the coffin, took me to a spot a couple of miles away There, 
hidden deep in the bosom of the hills, is a magnificent piece of 
" white \vater,” which pours over a perpendicular piece of black 
rock for nobody kno^vs how many hundreds of feet, and breaks 
at the bottom into mimatuie cascades I was the first Western 
\\ Oman “rD ’odndifi ti 'em eveiy 'nanfi ■green •precipftuta 7101011 
tarn sides encircle the fall, and then nse sharp mto the heavens, 
as if Nature had conspired to enclose one jewel for her own 
private adornment I viewed it m awe, and from a respectful 
distance The gorge was too steep and dangerous to venture 
dowTi Indeed m the abyss was left small standing-room for 
man . and from above, the narrow defile appeared to be com- 
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pletely filled by the serpentine torrent. Here was one of earth's 
colossal solitudes, and the silence surrounded us. 

“ Surely,” I murmured, ” this is too inaccessible a place for 
human habitation.” 

But is any spot in China exempt from man’s possible labour ? 
I discerned, perched away on the verge of the abyss, on the 
opposite bank, the tiny tell-tale patch of cultivated soil, wth 
its accompanying hut ! 

Be it so. Yet surely that old serpent, the devil, can never 
have won entrance into so cloistered a precinct ? Alas for 
human pretensions ! My garrulous friend scattered any such 
foolish hope. He gave me a graphic account of a tragedy 
enacted there not six months earUer. 

” There were two brothers,” said he, ” both Christians, and 
they lived in that hut. The elder had a wife, but no cliild. 
Theirs was a hard life. The soil produces only sweet potatoes, 
and they had but little to help this food do^vn their throats.” 

Their dwelling had but a thatched roof and a mud floor. Life 
therein indeed might be the acme of dreariness to one who knew 
nothing of Divine consolation.* •'The brothers had at least that 
comfort; but the -woman drank only of the bitter -waters of 
lilarah. • Realizing that her-husband could provide nothing 
' better,'* she fell jnto-evd ways.*. Finally she insisted that he 
should ” many ” hereto a distant place, thereby making some 
' money for himself and enabling her to enjoy the flesh-pots of 
^gypt. 'He, a quiet inoffensive man, stoutly refused to enter- 
tain the idea. Thereupon she, and her own brother, who also 
hoped to profit by the remarriage, decided to kill him, and in 
such a way as to lead people to think he had committed suicide. 

One night, having strangled him, her brother carried the body 
off on his back and fastened it to a tree at a distance. The 
dead man's brother, who lived next door, was awakened in the 
dead of night by the final scuffling. When he u'ent in, after 
lighting his candle, he found no one but his sister-in-law. 

” My husband struck me, and then went out,” said she. 

High and low they sought him ; but it was not till a fortnight 
later that his body was found, his poor harassed soul having gone 
to God by the cruel hand of his TOfe and brother-in-law. The 
magistratecame, viewed the body.decidedhehad been murdered. 
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and ordered the wfe into custody where she W’as at that \ery 
time that 1 was admiring the glen Her brother ^vas still at large 
Nor could I console myself that at least blameless sorrow 
was excluded from this heavenly spot Almost in the same 
breath my voluble one hastened to picture how, quite recently 
also, a firewood gatherer standing m a perilous position on the 
further bank missed his footing and fell headlong 
“ Was he killed ’ " I queried 
" How could he he otherwase > was the bnef reply 
It w’as with chastened tlioughts that I went back up the steep 
shppery bank and round the narrow ledge which led to safety 
The whole creation groaneth and travaileth together in pain — 
until now thought I, as we humed hack through the driving 
rain It was a rehef to turn my back on the sombre grandeur, 
and to feel free to revel and rejoice again in the colours, jmk, 
crimson, white of the azaleas which m the ricli flood of spnng- 
time turn this hill country into a ventable garden Back into 
my Prophet’s Chamber I went and ivas soon waimwg my cold 
toes and drying my wet shoes by resting them on a little wacker 
basket coniaming an earthenware jar in which smouldered a 
handful of wood embers A poor substitute for a substantial 
fire but some satisfaction My garments’had to take their< 
chance of drymg m the sun on the morrow 

Less fortunate than in 3 'sclf were two young ladies who left 
the 6ity of the South a few months before this occasion They 
had wth them three respectable Chinese companions a pastor, 
a Biblewoman, and a servant The village of DQ kwang which 
they were visiting, wtis attacked by robbers, who did not hesi 
fate to attack them also Indeed they began on the two 
Western women Afterwards it became known that the robbers 
had learned of their coming but saw no reason to alter any plans 
on tlieir account rather were they an additional mducemenL 
providing more loot 

The young ladies were sleepmg in the seclusion of a loft the 
entrance to which was an aperture at the top of a steep ladder 
Imagme their consternation when, at midnight they were 
aw aked by a crowd of men rushing up the ladder and into their 
room brandishing knives and guns With no word of parley or 
apology such as English highwaymen were supposed to offer 
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thcir MCtims, the rufiians proceeded to pull the bed clothes off 
the h\o, and to do this more efficiently, they ejected them 
rudely on to the floor \\Tien one of the two ejaculated a word 
of protest, she was answered by a blow , shght. it is true, but 
indicative of what might happen next if she did not conform to 
their rule 

‘ And yet," she told me afterwards, " somehow I was not 
trembling with fear, as I should have thought An inner peace 
kept us both in a strong serenity Strange it was " 

The robbers then proceeded to lake their possessions, their 
garments, bed clothes, books, the gold watch possessed by one 
of them, their food brought with them so as not to make them 
a burden on their host They took everything leavmg them 
nothing save the night array in which they stood Then they 
decamped to raise pandemonium m the village — but not before 
badly wounding the host with their knives and carrying off both 
his sons and also the ladies servant, for future ransom 
' ' By this tune the Biblewoman had appeared on the scene 
Feanng that the worst was yet to be, she counselled flight She 
led them through a trap-door into the loft of the adjoining house, 
down their ladder, and into -the yard There, with bare feet, 
white ghost like figures, they climbed a wall, and made as 

• swiftly as they could on to the rough hillside In the darkness 

• they hid for two long hours, shivering \vith cold, for their flight 
was ju wntry December, and they had not been permitted to 
keep two garments 

The banditti looted the village from end to end The cries of 
the victims added to the explosions of the robbers’ guns w ere 
terribly distressing and made an unforgettable impression on 
our refugees on the hill When a measure of quietness told 
them that the robbers had adjourned to the next rendezvous 
our tnends returned to the house and waited for daylight But 
m what a quandary were they • They, hterally had nothmg to 
wear but their night clothes and all the clothing left m the 
village ^\ere the rags and tatters scorned by the robbers and 
mostly men s at that Needs must when the devil or a robber 
drives So it was m these masculme cast offs that the Western 
women lued themselves covertly back in a boat to their home 
m the city 
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Of course the consul had to protest vigorously against this 
attack on British subjects, but I doubt if the robbers were caught 
or brought to justice. Tlie possible fate of their sen’ant u’as 
what weighed on the ladies* hearts. Tliey longed to ransom 
him. Yet what a direct incitement that would be to the 
robbers to catch another foreigner's scr\’ant t In the end he 
was set free, and none the worse for his weeks of duress. The 
o^\^le^ of the watch ransomed both it and her Bible. Years 
later Sing Suarrivedhomc with an interesting article : the other 
English Bible, whicli bad not been offered for ransom. It had 
been brought to him by a CJiristian, wljo asked a dollar for the 
man from whom he had obtained it, and who had laid him under 
a strict vow never to reveal how it had come into his possession. 

It H’OtUd almost seem that tliose early evil days were better 
than these present evil ones. Only five years ago, 1926, we learned 
in Peking that the adjoining province of Shantung was so over- 
run with brigands that the people were driven to surround their 
villages with thick barbed wire to keep them out. All night 
long some one in the village fired off a gun at intervals, to teH 
the robbers that a watcli was being kept and resistance would be 
offered. . ^ 

" \Vlien wfit thou save the people? 

- O Lord of Mercy, when ? ” 
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SALOA AND sour OTHDRS 


(i) 

C HINA h a land where some seek to cam religion? merit in 
curious ways. In our narrow Big Street I once saw a siglit 
that U common in Tibet, but not in Ctiina. A man was lal>ori- 
ously pujJnng himseU along on all fours, with the aid, in front, 
of a tiny low stool on whiclr to rest his hanils. He was a ])ricsl 
on a pilgrimage to some distant temple. 

Saloa did tlicsamc sort of thing on another kind of pilgrimage, 
with the further handicap of h.iving to drag behind liirn tlic 
dead, weight -of hopelessly diseasc<I Hmt>s. I cannot imagine 
• Ijow he accomplUhctl the hanl journey on tlic long mountain 
.road from Square Hill; where he livcrl, to where he took lx)at on 
the Bowl for the further forty miles to the West Gate of the 
. City-of-thc-Soulh. But to Saloa's mountain fastnesses had 
penetrated tlic report that in that city lived a man who cheer- 
fully, and for. almost nothing, cured poor 'slck folk of tlicir 
diseases.* He -determined to find that man. or perish in the 
attempt: the man being Sing Su. * ■ * 

Tlie last two miles, from the West Gate to the White House, 
took' Saloa the wliole day. On hands and knees he crawled 
through the dirty, stony, crowded streets. So it was evening 
when Sing Su w-as called to investigate and adjudicate, on 
the sad creature who had deposited Iiimsclf on the step of our 
* back door. Wial was to be done ? Saloa •was a leper, and his ’ 
case seemed beyond hope. We then had no sucli thing as a 
hospital. ^Vho knows .that but for his piteous appeals we 
might never have had one ? - * 

A corner was found, and under constant /treatment his 
syinptoms'a*bate3. "Heljccame able to move aVout -vwfh com- 
parative ease, helped by a stick. He remained some months, 
and drank in eagerly that strange doctrine of Divine love and 
compassion, until at length even the fashion of his countenance 
was changed. 

Then he returned home, and henceforth our first estimate of 
him must change also. At one bound this poor soul became a 
King s ambassador. He had the honour of being the first to 
218 
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bear the good tidings of great joy to his native distnct among 
the magnificent hills 

“ I go to Square Hill,” announced Smg Su 
" And I go also/' I echoed With Da hng and Sea borne 
safe in England, I ^\as no longer held as in a vice to the city 
This expedition was a joy The sense of isolation, of being 
shut in from the struggling outside world, >vas complete A 
vast sea of hills surrounded us on every hand, each misty moun- 
tain like a wave amid a billowing sea Mine were the first alien 
feet that traversed some of the winding \*alJeys , for wlule Sing 
Su lingered to give medicine to some who ^vaylaId him even 
there, it pleased me to break new ground I WTindered alone, 
in search of adventure I met few people The first, a sturdy 
youn^ fellow, on seeing me, and too late to turn tad, came 
marching stolidly on, eyes fixed on the ground But when he 
had passed, and I turned to see what he thought of this un- 
familiar sight, lo.he was flying for his We I Next, at the head 
of a flight of stone steps, two small barefooted flrewood laddies 
were discerned “approaching, each bearing bundles of sun dned 
grass bigger than theraseUes " * 

Dare they come on ? ” I questioned myself 
One hngered for the other and then — wnth a courage bom of 
companionship — they too shot past me and also took refuge 
m instant flight ' We have seen strange things to day,, 
doubtless all three went home saying including a foreign 
devil ” „ - , 

For to the umnitiated countryfolk of the China of that day 
the foreigner certainly had something malign and devilish m his 
composition ‘ The women would run and hide m the corn wath 
averted heads at our approach and the mothers would cover 
their children's eyes with their hands lest they-receive some 
baneful influence " 

“ Don t look at us 1 " they would implore 
To return to Soloa his old ^mptoms all came back He 
came down for further treatment to our new doctor Mr Flower 
Once more Tie stayed months on the premises, beanng his testi 
mony to the healmg of his soul, as as making himself gener- 
ally useful Agam he \vas sent off home sufficiently restored 
and soon after apphed to join the church mihtant at Greenfields 
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Wlien asked what evidence he could give of liis fitness for this, 
the tears rolled do\vn his face. 

" Much 1 Much 1 ” he cried. ** Christ has healed me, body 
and soul." 

Again his relentless disease reappeared, and such was its 
deadening effect that one day he inadvertently put his hand 
close to a lamp, and, before he knc^v, the joint of one finger was 
completely and painlessly burnt away. On his last visit the 
disease had too great a hold on him for anything but temporary 
relief. As he was in deep poverty, and unable to do business of 
any kind, some eight or ten goats were bought for him, in the 
hope of his therewith making a scanty but sufficient living on 
his native hills. But the rapidly increasing disease made the 
climbing after goats impossible. Wolves came — some human — 
and carried them away. His little stock decreased one by one. 
At length nothing was left but the few cash which he hoped 
would bring him down to the dty to seek further relief from his 
foreign friends. After laboriously making his w’ay to the river- 
bank, he hailed a passing boat, but, because Ills cash \vas In- 
sufficient, the boatman refused to take him. Nobody knows 
what happened then, but next day his body was taken out of the 
water. His spirit had fled to the land where no leprosy can 
^ come. Who can say if it ^vas an accident, as Sing Su impera- 
xtively and absolutely asserts it was ? Or, in a moment of black 
despair, did Saloa cry like Another, " My God, My God, why 
Thou forsaken Me ? " Yet precipitately did he flee to his God ? 

In spite of his sickness and poverty, Saloa did work to which 
an angel might aspire. Therefore surely in another world than 
this, where values are different, Saloa will be found to be a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed. For God called not 'the 
rich, the able, not even Sin^ Su or Mr. Sea or Mr. Thanks, the 
^ Englishmen, but Saloa the Chinese leper, to be the founder of 
the church at Square Hill, where to-day it is a centre of light in 
a hitherto cheerless region. There is the true ring about some 
of the Square Hill Christians. I myself heard one response. 

“ Will you still ' believe,’ even if you are persecuted ? ” was 
the query. 

“ Believe I I shall still believe, if it means having my head 
cut off ” — a real possibility in those days. 
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Is it to be \vondered that the memory of this wifeless, childless 
man, Saloa, an epitome of woe, the embodiment of earthly 
misery, haunts the dim recedes of my mmd hke some troubled 
soul that will not rest till recognized and saluted ’ Yet it 
shrinks mto the shadows from the coarse light of day, too 
pathetic a figure for human eye, too sad a fate for human pen 
I would fam lay Saloa's ghost May his gentle soul rest in 
peace ! 


(•') 

It must surely have been amid Saloa’s square-face mountains 
that on our journey we happened on a hltJe family ivho neither 
ran away from us nor looked on usas“ foreign devils ” or" out- 
side fiarbanans " 

** These,*' announced our faithful bearer, the Buffalo. **are 
Christians’* We could rely on him for knoiving "And the 
nght thing is to stop, make their acquaintance and, if possible, 
encourage them ” 

A sonsy matron greeted us cheerily, inviting us within The 
household arrangements were primitive . an earthen floor, a 
simple bed, a table, stools m lieu of chairs — these, with a bnck 
stove and shallowpan for cooking the indispensable nee. summed 
up the furnishing We had evidently lighted on a high day, 
for seated at a dimmutne table was a craftsman, an artist, 
and a relative to boot There he sat, fashioning wonderful 
things out of white nee dough, artistically tipping his creations 
with all the colours of the rainbow 

" They are our j early regulation presents for our relatives/' 
said the dame " One is for a mamed daughter, for instance 
It is i cry important that the nght present should be gii en ” 

Is there any nation that can surpass China m the senous 
matter of prescnt-yivuyr ? On this occasion, a.pair was^cner-^ 
ously set aside for us, and were later brought home m tnumpTi 
— stags coucliant, wath blue and red antlers, haiang m their 
mouths a spray of featheiy green, plucked doubtless from a 
particular tree Tliat and no other tree would be nght so 
slcrcotj'ped arc the customs 

It was in the late aflemoon, when we sat dnnking a cup of 
her tea— half a dozen sun-dned tca-Icaics m a cup on to winch 
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boiling bad been poured — that I gathered somewliat of 

the history of the occupants of that out-of-the-^\ay homestead 
And of what mettle they were— especially the mother 1 No 
meek do\vntrodden woman she, content to do as she was bid, but 
a person of independent spirit Slie was capable, not only of 
stnking out a path for herself, but of doing something much 
greater . carrying her sons with her 

They had formerly lived elsewhere, and, I judge, m much 
better state But when the Nazarene came to the family. He 
was a Sword, cleaving them in tivam The father, being a 
convinced idolater, refused to allow Chnstnns m his household, 
and the defection of his wife and sons served but to increase his 
ardour In the end they agreed to separate , and, strange 
though it seems in Chma, the sons elected to go out with'their 
mother They, like her, wanted to worship God m peace rather 
than remain under the old roof-tree with their father and his 
idols So the three set out to begm life anew When they 
came to this lonely spot m*the ample bosom of those high hills 
there they made them a tent to dwell in by erectmg a few 
poles, covering them wth ihatdi “and setting up a nee pan 
Happy enough they„ seemed, going regularly to Broker’s 
Bridge, to the church “ which is m the house ” there The poor 
woman bemoaned that of late the arduous walk had been too 
much for her She had partially lamed herself by falhng into 
- one of the deep nee fields close by Did I not know them <oo 
well myself ? Very proud she seemed of her sons 1 recognized 
the eldest, having seen him elsewhere, a good looking youth of 
twenty The second boy was just entering his teens 

‘ They are good lads " she said ‘ They never hesitate 
about doing a day's work for any one who needs it after their 
o\vn sweet potato patches are Idled ’ 

We were not the only foreign visitors she had entertained 
Once Mr Thanks had passed that way, and had called m, as he 
would say, " to hae a bit prayer ’ And now again that day, 
in the ^vllds of Far Cathay, Orient and Occident knelt by virtue 
of that very Sword which had broken doivn the middle wall 
of partition between them, yet which united them under the 
banner of the Pnnee of Peace 
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(lu) 

Mephibosheth and Saloa had much in common They were 
alike m that both were men of no account whatsoever Both 
were poor, unlettered, and neither had a leg to stand on, socially 
or physically Saloa ^vas a leper , Mephibosheth was lame on 
both lus feet from partial paralysis like the ancient man from 
whom I got him a name, for I have forgotten his Chinese one 
I doubt if Saloa or Sfephibosheth met They lived a hundred 
miles apart, and in opposite directions Saloa was of the lull 
tops while Mephibosheth dwelt by the sea No recruiting 
officer would have taken either of them 

In the big bay lying athwart the end of the long mountainous 
island of Jade Ring where Mr Summers died, is the smaller 
sister isle of Cross Bed It is so called, doubtless, from its 
appearance Here, into the teens of years ago lived Mephi 
bosheth It was at Rainbow Bndge that he heard the Happy 
Sound Doctrine , nor did he leave it behind when he returned 
to Cross Bed In fact, he published it aloud to such good pur- 
pose that soon thirty or forty other islanders became listeners 
and learners For these the Rainbow Bridge people instituted 
regular services * 

But alas the forces of reaction set themselves in battle array, 
anxious to conserve the temtoiy over which they had so long 
held undisputed sway In his classic Chinese CharaclertsUcs 
Dr Arthur Smith graphically desenbes the ability of the Chinese 
bully to make a complete misery of the lives of those who go 
contrary to his wishes Now Cross-Bed possessed not one but 
two of these gentry Led by them, there began a persecution 
as persistent and aggrcssi\e as the waves which duly compass 
themscKes together against Cross Bed Nothing would satisfy 
but the complete extermination of such an innoxation as the 
bnrhanans' religion 

Nor were these rcactionancs without hope of success, for the 
lo\e of quite a few waxed cold Phj’sically weaker than the 
weakest, Mephibosheth remained unmoved, ill fitted though he 
seemed to be the strength of any work as he hobbled on his 
crutches If there is one thmg more than another which causes 
ceaseless wonder, it is the utter inadequacy of the instruments 
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often used to bring to naught the things that are mighty An 
old blind woman m one place, apoverty-stncken leper in another, 
and a lame man here it is to such as these that we ourselves 
owed the prospenty of many a village society 

Years of distress and trouble followed for the handful m 
Cross-Bed who, with the help of a paralysed man remamed 
firm At length one of the bulhes died leaving the more for- 
midable still full of fight He, when he had exhausted every 
other source of annoyance, seized the morsel of land which was 
Mephibosheth’s living This was the last straw, and the end of 
our friend’s patience Burning with resentment at the accumu- 
lated persecution, he took a boat to the mainland, and from 
there, as on many a Communion Sunday, slowly and pamfuUy 
made his way over the long miles to Rainbow Bndge* He 
intended to proceed thence to Clear-Music city to put m a 
plaint at the yamen against his foe 
At Rainbow Bridge, however, he found m charge Pang-di of 
the elephantiasis foot Into his sympathetic ears he poured the 
whole story of his ^vrongs, and of this last attempt to depnve 
him of his property As wc know, Pang di liad himself for- 
merly suffered gnevous bodily harm because of his Chnstian 
proclivities Thus he listened with a decided fellow-feeling for 
Mcphibosheth But he had Icamt his lesson, and his judgment 
had become stronger than his impulses Long and earnestly 
did he talk to the lame man He entreated him above all to let 
patience have her perfect work He reminded him, too, of the 
uncertainty of Chinese law, and the certainty of its costliness, 
urging tint other means might yet be tried Soothed and 
strengthened Mephibosheth was ultimately persuaded to return 
home without having taken any step against his persecutor 
Not long after, the persecutor was seized with senous illness, 
and death stared him in the face His post life and deeds 
preyed upon his mind He sent for the man who had suffered 
most at ins liands, told !iim how penitent he was for his mis- 
conduct, and begged him to pray with him With a warm 
licart Mephibosheth did so, and the man was comforted A day 
or two afterwards, the sick man feeling the nearness of dcatli 
struggled into the 00111^5011x1 He called around him his father 
and other rclatixcs and neighbours 
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“ I have done very ^\Tong,’* he said, “ m persecuting the 
Christians I beg you not to do as I have done They are good 
people Their doctrine is true ” 

Shortly after, he passed a\vay, happily not before having per- 
ceived some of the light he had struggled so determinedly to 
shut out Bnghter times da\vned on Cross Bed , the little com- 
raumty met together full of joy, none ^^•antmg to make them 
afraid, the happiest and most grateful being Mephibosheth 
" 'What a good thing you persuaded me not to go to laiv > ” 
he said to Pang-di “ Had I done so, it would have been war 
to the end In all probability our present condition \\ ould never 
have been attained God's ways are best ” 

On Cross-Bed I ha\ e never set foot , but another day as we 
tra\er»:ed the tops of the high hills on the mainland we seemed 
almost \Mthin hailing distance Making our hands mto a 
trumpet, we called across the strait of sea 
" Watchman, what of the night ? " 

It seemed as if the voice of Mephibosheth clearly called back 
" The mght is far spent the day is at hand " 


(iv) 

The Chinese have a reputation for cruelty and callousness 
Is it deserved ? Not always, certainly Once I was spendmg 
the^ot weather at the charming httle peaceful cottage by the 
sea belonging to Madam Grace and her fnends, when a typhoon 
sprang up A special feature of typhoons is that the ivind blows 
in a travellmg circle, making navigation very dangerous, especi 
ally for small craft 

It ivas Sunday morning, and the preacher just m the middle 
of his Chmese sermon, when loud voices disturbed the sabbatic 
calm All who live in Chma are inured to noises , but there 
are diHerences m noises In less tune than I't takes to ivnte, 
everybody, Chinese and En^ish alike had rushed out and were 
gazmg at an upturned boat in the wide nver to which three 
men w ere clinging Theirs were the cnes for dehverance which 
we had just heard , nor did the cnes fall on deaf ears E\en 
before we could reach the garden wall a dozen boats from eveiy 
(Erection had come fiymg through the water to the rescue Some 
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of them were such tiny craft we wondered how they dared 
attempt it m such a sea The jirst boat which reached the three 
men took them off, and eventually the water-logged boat was 
also brought safe ashore 

But worse was to come The storm continued, and on Wed- 
nesday, as we sat at tiffin, a curious looking object went floating 
past in mid stream This time, not our “ Holy Books ” but our 
spoons and forks were hastily dropped, and again we were all 
outside, to find a greater disaster had befallen other poor souls 
Tor a time all we knew was that the long dark log was being 
swept further seaward, and on it the keener eyed among us dis- 
cerned two men clinging But the unusual crowd gathered on 
the bank some distance further up, and trying m vain to launch 
a couple of boats, told its own tale We soon learned that a 
large boat had been upset by the contrary wmds, that two men 
had somehow escaped m a small boat attached to the larger 
craft, and on reaching the village further up the bank had en- 
treated assistance Four men were already drowned, but two, 
it was hoped, were still alive on the upturned boat drifting 
seaward 

The village people did their utmost Speedily a couple of 
rowing-boats were manned -and launched and we admiringly 
watched the gallant efforts to make headway It was all in 
vain, though they struggled long Tn that surgmg sea, against 
that violent ivind, the bravest efforts were useless First^one 
boat, and then the other, gave up the fruitless attempt For 
the first time in our lives wc had the cruel expenence of being 
compelled to leave men to their fate We could only pray that 
the boat would not be earned out to the open sea, but to the 
islands below, which hope was promptly quelled by the Chinese, 
who insisted that the men could not hold out so long Indeed 
this seemed probable 

Tour or five houTB later, a couple of us fought our way up, 
through stmging ram and wind so fierce we could almost he down 
upon it, to the nearest hill overlooking the bay There, in the 
dim distance, lay Jade Ring and Cross Bed islands, of tender 
associations We expected to see nothing more of the w'reck 
To our astonishment, at list we discovered it, a solitary object 
floating aimlessly about And. oh joy 1 A single sail on all 
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that broad expanse was apparently nraktng towards it from 
Great Door Hill, wliiclj is yet another large island on the opposite 
side of tlie hay, so far away that we should never have dared to 
hope for help from that direction. 

Our excitement was intense. Sing Su and I sat on the sum* 
mit, under shelter of the rude bc.icon, unable to take our eyes 
off tliosc two converging points. We were chilled to tlie bone by 
the clouds of driving rain which swept over us again and again, 
drcncliing our summer clothing. We crouched together under 
one thin watcrjiroof. Wien the two boats met in mid-bay, they 
both suddenly disappcarctl completely. 

” Tlicy have gone under 1 *’ I exclaimed. 

Tlie fear that all would be lost, when all was so nearly won, 
was agontring. But after a few moments both boats came 
again to the surface. A lowered sail, big waves, the distance, 
had concealed them temporarily from our view. Soon the gal- 
lant little boat again hoisted her sail, and was scudding away 
before the wind, back to her island before night should fall. 
And we foUou-cd her example. 

We never succeeded in gaining the least information as to the 
fate of the two drifting sailors, whether. tlioy were still on the ' 
boat, and alive ; such was the isolation of China in her solitary 
places, with no newspapers, tclcgraplis, or postmen. But one 
thing ire kneiv and rejoiced in ; that if (hey were lost, it was 
not ^causc there was none to pity and no arm outstretclied to 
save. At least one strenuous Qiincsc attempt at rescue was 
made, than which few incidents have 'stirred deeper emotions 
in our non-Chinese hearts. 



CHAPTER XXVIl 


A PASSPORT TO HEAVEN 


(i) 

E 'E flowed full for us in the White House ; yet at the China 
New Year we had always a break in the routine, and differ- 
ent excitements. Our compound then became very gay indeed ; 
especially so one year when the consulate on the River's Heart 
was under repair. Our consul and his family seized the chance 
of leaving the island, shut off as it was from our world, to come 
and live in our livelier compound. We were able to lend them one 
of the three houses which Sing Su had built for his colleagues. 

During New Year’s week, which happened in February that 
year, it is the custom for the officials to make state calls upon 
each other, those of the highest rank also calling upon the foreign 
consul in a port. From our upstairs veranda I had an excellent 
coign of vantage to watch the stately comings and goings of 
the grandees. First came our old friend, Mr. Kwo, who also 
called upon Sing Su, bringing \vith him the Customs Taotai. 
Tliey were similarly attired. Mr. Kwo wore the usual round 
'■•black hat, but as this was a so-called uinter season, the broad 
brim was faced witl\ fur, and the crown was tipped wdth the 
cr^’stal button, or tiny globe of crystal, betokening his rank. A 
I long dark plum-coloured coat wth very wide sleeves readied 
nearly to his ankles, and was edged with while fur all rtiund. 
On the chest and middle of the back were large squares of most 
beautiful hand-embroidery into which were worked his insignia 
of office — looking like breastplates. From them the initiated 
could at once tell whether the official were civil or military’. 
Birds indicated the civil scr\’ant, and beasts the military, and 
the former were considered of mudi superior rank. From Mr. 
Kwo's neck hung a big hca\'y necklace, reaching to his knees, 
made of various bc.’ids, some red ones specially prominent. 
Tlicsc necklaces \’nri«l, probably in accordance with the depth 
of the wearer’s purse, some containing >'aluable pieces of jade, 
amber, coral, tourmaline. Tlicy arc now, forty years later, 
finding their way to Europe and America, and arc the delight of 
Western women. On Mr. K\%'o*s feet were dark satin top-boots, 
the soles being painted while. 
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Another day the highest of our city oiTicials, the Taotai, also 
came to call on the consul, in company ^\ath the Prefect and the 
Magistrate The Taotai was a Hanlm, or member of the Forest 
of Pencils, ^\hlch means one of the Professors of tlie Imperial 
College in Peking To be a Hanlin ^vas to hold the highest pos- 
sible literary degree The Taotai \vas said to wite beautiful 
poetry, which ^\■as probably the secret of his success in life, as in 
China, under the old order, a good literary style was the open 
sesame to office Alas, again, the Taotai y, as an opium-smoker, 
\\hich no doubt accounted for his pale face His robe of state 
was of costly sable, made m the form of a loose jacket, and worn 
over his long gown He took greaf care of it \Vhen he entered 
his sedan-chair, with the aid of his ser\*ant he carefully turned 
up tlifi tails to avoid sitting on it His chair hke^vlse was lined 
wth fur. H 

On leaving, all the officials obsen’ed the usual Chinese custem 
Instead of shaking hands mlh each other, they made deep 
obeisances, and each shook hands with himself, not locking the 
fingers, but clasping one hand over the other, lettmg them first 
drop very low, then raising them to the brow, “there shakmg 
them gently in courteous style A much more agreeable method 
of salutation than ours, m a hot country - - ♦ 

Ceremonies of this kind of official calling are short and sweet . 
the sweet being the light refreshments, which consist of candied • 
fruits or similar damties The last three officials each had eight 
bearers to cany his chair, and they formed a considerable caval- 
cade As the mornmg wtis wet, the sedans were covered with 
green oiled cloth, which detracted from the pageant, the chairs 
themselves bemg upholstered in bnght green or blue cloth, and 
ornamented wnth gilt characters 

The arnval of the august visitors had been heralded by the 
beating of drums, and also by a big crowd of ragamuffins who 
were paid a trifle to carry unfurled banners It was a matter of 
congratulation to us that only the Taotai s and Prefect’s body 
soldiers entered our compound The Taotai s soldiers wore 
blue jackets adorned wath red characters The Prefect's wore 
orange-coloured jackets with black characters on them To 
show how completely at variance Chinese and our ideas of 
manners were, let me say that these soldiers and chair-bearers. 
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without let or hindrance from their lords, stood peeping m 
through the windows the whole time that the exchange of 
courtesies was going on 

It IS an most interestmg to look back upon, especiaUy now 
that the old order changeth Soon nobody wiU remember the 
wearmg of the peacock feather, or how it dropped from the back 
of the high mandarin’s hat, with the crystal or coral button at 
the crown of the hat Chmese officials to-day wear no neck- 
laces The embroidered ** breastplates ” are used for our gor- 
geous bags and cushions I love them ah 

But even more appealing than this New Year pomp and state 
in our compound was the presence of the consul’s children m 
the White House precmcts To watch the four chasing each 
other about the garden, playing ball, or flying delightedly*along 
the paths on roller-skates was a piece of English child life which 
made music in our hearts, with Da hng and Sea borne so far 
away It was only temporary, for the next month the steamer 
N\hich had superseded our Eternal Peace took them away also, 
to Old England 

The root of bitterness in this was that they left behind m our 
httle damp God’s garden their devoted mother Perhaps not one 
of them wall ever see again her last resting-place 


(■■) 

It seems possible to take too great care of one's treasures 
Long hours, if not dnj s have I spent m a \ am search for one 
of my great prizes, my Passport to Heaven At the \\1iite 
House I kept it for years under lock and key. Here in England 
I have stored it away so cunningly lliat I begin to fear I shall 
ne\er set eyes on it again Care for my Passport to tlie Skies 
IS perhaps increased by the knowledge tliat whoever has it in 
possession thereby becomes heir to its accumulated merits 
Needing to mlicnt merit more than most, I naturally want to 
retain a hold on it 

Tlic Passport came to me as a free gift Only once or tw icc 
did the good woman who presented me with her erstwhile most 
precious possession actually set ejes on me m her rare aisits to 
the Citj-of thc-South Her home was m our distant Western 
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Hills But well did I know the man by whose hand she sent it 
her step-grandson, Mr Summers — Tsang poa 
T P not only brought me the Passport, but also en- 
hghtened me as to its meanmg To amve at its significance I 
had almost to lay violent hands on him when he appeared in the 
study Though a man of no leisure whatsoever, I kept him 
close at my side for an hour while he explamed the meanmg of 
the intngmng document Smg Su fumed and fretted, scarce 
able to restrain himself, but in vain 

“ I ivant T P on much more imperative busmess,” he sighed 
and groaned 

Even then, only by determination did I reach enlightenment 
As I %vnte my bps shut tight, while I live over again my struggle 
with those two good men I knew by that time that no one 
amves at the mwardness of thmgs Chinese without endless 
questionmg, probmg, and digging 
The important document m question was a devout woman's 
Buddhist Passport to Heaven, her title deeds to a mansion m 
the skies her first-class ticket, her credentials to the high court 
of Heaven By virtue of it she could, when her last hour came 
go boldly up to what the Christian calls the Pearly Gates, but 
which the Buddhist styles the Golden Bndge, sure of obtaining 
an abundant entrance mto endless felicity 

On the Passport was written in Chmese ideographs and 
stagiped wnth sealsof gold and jade by ahighpnest of Buddhism 
the many works of supererogation and ment whereby Mrs 
Summers became an acknowledged heir to the realms of the 
blessed Bebeve me, it was at no small expenditure of time 
and money, as well as the endurance of much hardship that 
she obtamed it 

Out on the Eastern Sea is the Chusan group of islands Once 
held by the British, on them he sleepuig many of our dead 
Bntish soldiers left there during the troubles of bjgone jenrs 
One of the most beautiful of these islands is the sacred Isle of 
Pootoo True, there are other places in China where similar 
Passports may be obtained, but Pootoo is the most famous 
centre on the China Coast From Mrs Summers home thither 
the journey is long and trying Some devoted hut necessitous 
Buddhists anxious to make their calling and election sure go 
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round begging for a couple of years to raise the funds needed 
to reach Pootoo 

It IS now more than thirty years since our venerable lady 
braced herself for the great undertaking Never having seen 
the sea, she left her sheltered home between the hill tops After 
bidding ceremonious adieux to her relatives and friends, she 
came down by mountam diair and river boat to the City of the 
South where she took passage on the junk which once a year is 
chartered for pilgrims 

' The Pootoo offering incense boat " is mscribed on the special 
flag which it flies 

At shortest the sea voyage takes a week there and a week 
back If the winds are contrary it may take much longer 
The pilgrims may suffer shipwreck, or be attacked by pirates 
In addition, there is no suspicion of comfort on board a Chinese 
junk or sailmg ship 

Pootoo IS full of temples and priests On amval after paying 
about fifteen dollars — no mean sum to the Chinese of early days 
— Mrs Summers had no difficulty about obtaimng the Passport 
But this was only the beginning Though she at once received 
the document, it would not come into operation till she had 
practised rigid vegetarianism for the space of three full years, 
and also done a prodigious amount of chanting and telling of 
her beads 

The Passport consists of two documents a large and a smaller 
one The former, a yard long rvas destined for Mrs Summers’ 
coffin when she came to be laid therein The less pretentious 
document was in reality the more important Without it the 
validity of the larger would later be disputed by the unseen 
powers At the funeral ceremony it would be burnt by the 
pnestSi who use this method of sending it in advance into the 
next world to inform the spirits of Mrs Summers’ identity and 
speedy amval 

In the centre of the large document are outlined the figures of 
the Tliree Precious Ones Buddha being in the middle wath his 
two chief disciples on cither hand Below is a crude presen- 
tation of Heaven Tlic entrance is guarded by two beast 
headed men one being called Ox head, the other Horse face 
Tlie office of these guardians is to prc\ ent unholy persons enter 
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ing the Presence, re oi Buddha In their hands each holds a 
tndent vvith which they push down the unworthy into the 
depths below, where they are turned into serpents The for- 
tunate possessor of such a Passport as mine will not be molested 
by these guards, but wnll be ^owed quietly to pass over the 
Golden Bndge mto unbounded joy, which is here represented 
by clouds and a few quaint figures Below this picture of 
Heaven is wntten a chant which must be repeated everj’ day 
for three years Every repetition counts as a gem , and the 
more frequently the chant is recited, the greater the store of 
jewels laid up 
^Vhat says the chant > 

*' Buddhas, buddhas, three hundred and sixty thousands of 
billions of billions of buddhas . twenty nine thousand number- 
less buddhas , the five hundred special ones, and buddhas 
numerous as the sands of the Canges , the eighty thousand 
clever and wise buddhas , the coming buddha who comes vnth 
your chanting , the bud<toas m the Palace of Heav en, like stars 
m number, the buddlias on earth, hke dust m number, the 
buddhas numerous as the drops m a sev en da> s and seven nights' 
ram , the buddhas numerous as on the banks of all the rivers 
and streams , the buddlias numerous as all the leaves of the 
trees of the forest , the bright buddhas, numerous as twigs , 
the age-honoured buddlias, assembled on the spirit hill , the 
seven generations of one’s own ancestral buddhas, all the 
buSdlias of the three ages, past, present, and future 

UTioever chants this sand m number, chant, wiU be able 
to sec distinctlj the way over the Na mo (or glorj') Bndge into 
Heaven This wonderful cinnt repeated four thousand tunes 
makes a pathway on which all the devils and spints below 
Heaven fear to attack >ou The Mi to jouth tolL. the golden 
bell ^\^len he has tolled it but a few times hell is cmptieil 
jour work oi' supererogafton/ , even tftc fhiore of /iViV ef 
turned into a buddha (by sudi ment), and every living thing 
leav'cs hell ” The doeament ends 

** Tins IS given to Mrs Summers of West Stream as n proof 
of hand at the Pootoo Hdl m the Hall of Learning " 

Tfic good woman returned homeward and for three full jtars 
she dadj chanted— did) pra>ed, shall I saj ?— this diant and 
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refrained from animal food Nor was that all At the end of 
the three years there came another important ceremony, called 
The Eternal Life Chanting, in preparation for death She sum- 
moned half a dozen priests, who from early mom till midnight 
chanted prayers on her behalf To make doubly sure, another 
dispatch was written by her local priest to the Three Precious 
Ones, setting forth all that this devout woman had done, and 
therefore how worthy she was of admission into the heavenly 
places Then and there this was sent into the other world by 
burning 

Needless to say, these ceremonies and services were a costly 
business , for which Mrs Summers gladly paid the sum, large 
in those da3?s to her and to most Chinese, of seventy dollars 
Had she died at the end of the three years' abstinence and chant- 
ing, the pnests would have been called in for further chanting 
On this last and most solemn occasion, the smaller and what I 
have called the more important of her two Pootoo documents 
would have had the blank spaces filled m with her name, address, 
and special claim to favour , after which it too would have 
been sent mto the next world by the usual method of burning 
The larger document would have been put in her coffin with her 

Thus ran the smaller of the two documents 

“ This document is given under the hand of So«and so, pnest, 
appointed by the abbot of the Buddhist Assembly at Pootoo m 
the Prefecture of Ningpo, in the Province of Chekiang in^the 
Empire of China, as evidence, to Mrs Summers of West Stream 

" Whereas the passing light is quickly gone, the strength of 
youth uncertain, if m this life no reformation is undertaken, m 
the life to come what evidence will one have with which to cross 
the ferry ? But she, bemg wilhng to give herself up to religion 
and become a vegetarian, on a certain date has come to the 
famous islands of the Eastern Sea earnestly beseeching the 
merciful Father-abbot at Pootoo to be her leader She offers 
up incense, asks him to inform the buddhas that she willingly 
repents of her former errors, earnestly begs for the happiness of 
the future life to be given a holy {» e Buddhist) nature, and 
relies upon the abbot, in the name of the Three Precious Ones, 
to offer up merits for her, to recompense the ments of her fore- 
bears, to grant her the Tliree Blessings {sons, long life, happiness). 
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and on this account prays the influence of the buddhas She 
therefore beheves the Buddhist doctrine, and receives this 
WTitten proof of her devotion, carrying about wth her this ever- 
lasting evidence This document is given to her as a token of 
the happiness she is to receive 
" May the brightness of Buddha rest on her, and her lucky 
star ever shme on her in every generation as she draw’s nearer to 
Buddha hood, heanng chants through all the ages ’* 

As I said at the outset, this Passport of the Buddhist religion 
IS transferable After the whole round was completed the 
document might have been sold for a hundred dollars, or handed 
to another • as indeed was done by Mrs Summers to my un 
worthy self Such rarely occurs, except perhaps when the 
oivnor has become so reduced that the poverty of the present 
IS more galling than the hell of the future I Some there are 
who m ^e direst poverty still refuse to sell their Passport for 
any consideration whatever, counting it their chief good 
Then came the hiatus in Mrs Summers’ religious experience 
when m Pauline parlance, she was fool enough for Chnst’s sake 
to throw overboard the accumulated merits of her pilgnmage to 
Pootoo, her three years’ daily abstention from meat, and her 
three years' toil m daily chanting I ponder Was it also to 
make another kmd of sacrifice and bum her bndges that she 
passed on to me, who call myself a Chnstian, and whom she no 
longer looked upon as an outside barbanan from the West the 
document which she formerly held to be more precious than life ? 
Surely it must base been veiy hard to part from it 
Can you wonder that, mth not an atom of confidence in its 
intrinsic value I yet greatly prize my Passport to Heaven ? 
Nor shall I be content until I discover where I have so cleverly 
hidden it 
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CHAPTER XXVIII SIR ROBERT HART 

I N South China the people had a saying * “ Heaven is high, 
and the Emperor a long way off " The implication was that 
they need fear little interference or help from either of those 
quarters 

The summer of i8g8 was both a disturbing and an epoch- 
making period for the Manchu Government We of the South 
had perhaps as much cognizance of events as the vanous Lega- 
tions in Peking, so carefully were pohtical movements hidden 
there In the June of that year, also, I went North, sent thither 
by Sing Su for health’s sake It is no use bhnkmg the fac4 that 
South China saps the energies and steals the colour from the 
cheeks of Europeans When I took my first furlough, my dis- 
tressed mother made many comparisons between my pallid 
complexion, which had been rosy, and the countenances of the 
blooming stay at home Englishwomen around I had paid the 
pnce 

However, that same pale face earned me the joys of a trip 
North after fourteen years of Southern humidity and the re- 
stnctions of a small port It was \vith some trepidation that I 
set forth on my thousand mile journey, for I had to leave Sing 
Su behmd and transportation in China was a very different 
matter m those days from these Just before the thermometer 
would be disporting itself among the nineties, the end of June 
found me aboard our toy steamer tn rottie for Pei tai ho, the 
newly discovered Eldorado of health m the Gulf of Pecluhli I 
dreaded the sea voyage wth its dianges of steamer, its probably 
bad weatlier, and certain sea sickness I was to board a rail- 
way, the first built in North China, the first 1 had ever been on 
m China, in charge of presumably ill-tramed irresponsible 
Chinese, new to the whole idea of a railway I knew nobody, 
and was unable either to speak or understand the Northern 
speech Worst of all w as the heat The end of my forebodings 
was that the two hundred miles between the City-of the South 
and Ningpo the first stage, was the only part ivhich provided 
me suffenng 1 
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But my fears were not groundless Every mother’s heart m 
Pei tai ho ached when fidmgs came that, dunng the heat wave 
which passed over North Cbma while I happened to be on the 
sea, the eldest of a family of five children on their way thither 
from Shanghai had died of heat withm one day of the cool- 
ness of Pei tai ho Another lady was well nigh beside herself 
because two of her children had heat stroke during the last few 
miles from the station to the shore Agam I thanked God that 
Da Img and Sea borne were safe m England 

You may be sure that I heard while on board of all the mis- 
haps every steamer had suffered on the fickle Cbma Coast 
" This particular ship alivays has good voyages said an 
officer to me 

Soon after, another told of a recent voyage when the steamship 
Lten Shtng had suffered severely TTie chief officer was in 
charge when a huge wave broke and washed aivay the bndge, 
the compass, and the steering gear The tumult woke the cap- 
tain from his sleep He rushed on deck in his pyjamas, to find 
his fine big ship at the mer^r of the Pacific and never a sign of 
officer on duty or steersman It was a cold dark night Rapidly 
groping his way aft, he stumbled on something 
“ Who are you ? " he asked 
" Quartermaster, sir ” 

" ^Vhere 's the chief ? ” 

Washed overboard, I think, sir *’ 

A few steps further he came across another body. It was the 
cluef officer himself with nbs so pressed m he could hardly 
speak though he afterwards recovered watli three months' care 
m the Shanghai Hospital The captain fixed up the hand 
steering gear in his drenched garments wlncli soon froze on him 
“ And where is the Lien Shtng now ? I asked 
*’ Oh, she has just been towed into Shanghai with two blades 
of her propeller broken,” I was told 
Good V oj'agcs indeed I I can testify that this Northern Coast 
can vie with the Bay of Biscay for aw fulness It has produced 
in me sucli a sickness as I do not expect death to outdo 
My fellow passengers seemed under a \ ow of silence, which 
became so dignified and complete that I could hardlj restrain 
unseemly laughter At last I ventured a simple remark to the 
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only other lady I received in response a stare then a look of 
dismay — at her husband They were both Russians ! How 
ever the night before we readied the Taku Bar, near Tientsin 
when there remained but two of us, the ice was at last shattered 
by my hitherto taciturn Aracncan messmate I knew he was 
the then chairman of the Shanghai Municipal Council To the 
captain and myself he became fncndly and loquacious He 
made no secret of the object of his visit whidi w as to interview 
the Ministers of the vanous Legations concerning the much 
needed enlargement of the Foreign Settlement in Shanghai to 
which the Taotai or ruler of the city, was opposed 
After I left the boat at the mouth of the Tientsin River 
troubles began I travelled safely over two small railways before 
reaching the main railroad and anaved at Pei tai ho station 
which is seven miles from the shore Sing Su and I had been 
attracted to Pei tai ho by an advertisement which stated that 
in June a large comfortable guest house would be ready there 
for occupation and of course in those days North China boasted 
few hotels All was arranged between us and the manager 
whose last letter added the pohte wish that he hoped my stay 
would be a pleasant one It was but no thanks to him ! I 
chose to nde a donkey rather than sit m a closed cart for the 
seven miles but they seemed fourteen We plodded through 
the kao hang fields the owner of the animal running alongside 
tiU we came m sight of the sea I looked and looked again^for 
the big comfortable house in which I had come so far to rest 
All I could discern was a tiny bungalow and far apart two or 
three empty cottages on the edge of the sea Then in another 
direction rose the bare outlines of a more pretentious buildmg 
just rising above its foundations It^vas indeed the promised 
haven of the advertisement 

The American ownere of the tiny bungalow had never seen 
me before but they put me up for the night indignant with 
their compatnot whose letters had so beguiled us I never set 
eyes on the delmquent the whole of my stay North nor did he 
ever apologize The next night I shared one of the empty cot 
tages with a strange man and his wife and prepared myself for 
loneliness rather than start off back for Sing Su and the hot 
Southern city The booming of the sea which ivas very near 
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ga\ e me a violent headache I was prostrate When recovered, 
I hired me a donkey and ambled seven miles further along the 
shore in search of a young lady who had married a fnend of ours 
a Scot Mho had made us an excellent Commissioner of Mantime 
Customs m the City of-the South I went to ask advice ; and 
this dear and charming girl, touched, I suppose, by my pale face, 
came to my cottage m return next day and took me away wth 
her to join the happy company that filled her o\vn Sunny Lodge • 
Nor ivould she brook any hesitancy on my part The West 
End was a very cheerful part of Pei*tai ho, and I had one of the 
most perfect hohdays of my life The cool breezes blew , we 
were all bent on pure pleasure The sea was our hilarious play 
ground, the meeting place where we gathered en masse, fathers, 
mothers, sisters, brothers, children, uncles, aunts — all joined 
hands m the sun kissed buoyant waters and played nng a roses 
Our sivunrmng coach was a respected schoolmaster from 
Tientsin, who for the hfc of lum could not allow our /utile at 
tempts at swimming to pass uncorrected One of the red letter 
days of my life was when, escorted on either side by a strong 
swimmer, I swam out what seemed to me an incredible distance, 
then turned and came back, this time lightly resting my hands 
on a shoulder of each of my male attendants 
With childish glee and danng I gave Smg Su an exhibition of 
ray new powers and fresh health when he joined us m August 
as I, took a di\c over his head from his liands clasped behind his 
back Walks, picnics, excursions, and delightful social inter- 
course filled the joyful hours — although we were but a party of 
five women in Sunny Lodge Yet remarkable ones , for of the 
joungcr half of the number I was the only one who had been 
educated m England The dowagcr-likc mother of my hostess 
and her two sisters w'as besides myself, the only one who owed 
anj thing directly to tlie England to whicli she had bidden adieu 
forty years before Later she started out to sec it once more, 
but she only reached Hong-Kong, ivhere she died and is buried 
Her daughters had li\ed most of their lives in Formosa the 
Beautiful — as its name implies Tliat large island had been 
handed o\ cr but a short time Kforc my vnsil, as a result of the 
Sino-Japancse War, to wliat my fnends then stigmatized as 
Japanese misrule It would be mlcresting to have Uieir views 
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of Japmcsc colonnl pohcy noiv They had irndc an even 
longer sca-vo>*agc tinn myself to reach Pci tit ho 

The education of these three beautiful girls had been con- 
ducted by their mother Tlicir French ivas better thin mine, 
their musical education at Icist equal to mine Tlie palm for 
loveliness I gave to our fnend the Commissioner’s wife, but the 
other two followed hard after her 

*' How did such culture and inlclhgcncc come to be achieved 
in such circumstances ? *’ I asked Ihcir mother in astonishment 
one diy 

She told me that when one of the girls asked a question 
she could not answer, they always looked it up and found 
out if possible Tlicir accomplishments they owed largely to 
sojourners One consul would be an expert at the piaifo , a 
Commissioner who might be perhaps a Frenchman or German 
would impart Jus knowledge of those languages Most of 
them found pleasure in imparting their special gifts to the girls 
who provided them with what social life there was The two 
younger had spent a winter with their eldest sister, whose 
married home was now m Peking and they had added consider- 
ably to the life of the Northern capital 

My host, our former Commissioner of the City of the South, 
was held m Peking by his secretarial duties to the Inspector- 
General of Customs Sir Robert Hart who himself soon arrived 
at his new bungalow five minutes' ivalk aivay from us Acepm 
panying him ^vas his young pnvate secretary, the son of a former 
British Mmister in Peking who in addition, ivas an aspirant 
to the hand of the youngest of our Three Graces and whom 
'^some thought the beauty of the family We were agog wath 
interest 

That evemng the " I G " as Sir Robert was known all over 
Chma dined wth us There was I facing the man whose name 
had been given to a mountain near our Southern city, with its 
feet washed by our own River Bowl In appearance the 
Inspector General was of middle height , his head was bald, 
and his long beard and moustache were grey His eyes 
were blue grey his face — now long and thm — -was broad at 
the top his teeth were large and irregular, and he stooped I 
His collar ivas low m the neck, and his morning tie was m 
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vanably of two shades of blue His comments on the journey 
were amusing 

" It IS the first time in sixteen years that I have left Peking," 
he said " It is also the first time I have clearly seen my face 
all those years, for my mirror m Peking is in the shade In the 
tram I had a good look at myself, and I apostrophued my- 
self * I did not know you were eiUier so old or so ugly ! ’ *' 

Sir Robert was a force to be reckoned with, and had wrought 
great things as an o^anizer He was an autocrat He said to 
one. Come, and he came , to another. Go, and he went — ^perhaps 
to an outlandish spot like Meng tsz on the Burmese border 
Tlicre was no appeal against his mhng His own brother he 
sent to the borders of Tibet 

" He says there is nothing there for him to do but shoot wild 
beasts and birds," said the I G " But I think he has missed a 
fine opportunity He is very good natured, and the Tibetans 
hkc him, and would even permit him to visit Lhissa " Yet 
sucli m enviable privilege as that did not induce the brother to 
delay a moment longer than he could avoid in such a God- 
forsaken country 

In the Chinese Maritime Customs, under Sir Robert, there 
was what was familiarly known as the Royal Pamilj , of which 
our host was a hard-working and worthy member These men 
vrere chosen, not merely for ability, but for sentimental reasons 
also, That their fathers had been schoolfellows approved by 
him was justification for Sir Robert twenty or thirty years later 
oflcnng posts in the Service of his creation to their sons And 
the system justified itself, for good slock often produces good 
sons 

" Honesty compek me to ailmit that I have not the slightest 
recollection of a ^loolfellow called Hart,” wrote one father to 
whom he had offered a post for his son 

" But r remember y on and ah your wxirks," rcpfictf ffart and 
the son had the post 

On another occasion he recognued the signature to a miga- 
zme article as that of a former schoolfellow ffc wTotc him 
through the etlitor, with the result that another worthy son 
found good and lasting wxnk to do out East 

TIjc I G enjoy c<l going over past cvTnts and gave us many 
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snmples of his doings But sentiment was only one trait in his 
character A mistake, an error in 3 udgment in those under him, 
was rarely forgiven, and perliaps never forgotten 

" He can say hard things, and do them too,” said one sufferer 
to me bitterly , ” although I told him that in like circumstances 
1 must do exactly the same again " 

Apparently Sunny Lodge was not without its attractions, for 
Sir Robert announced that every day he would come and read 
aloud to us for an hour On a brilliant morning I fear vv e some- 
times regretted our lost opportunities in the sea Often he 
would recite poems, of which he had a goodly store, and, to my 
no small pleasure, he kmdly wrote a poem of his own com- 
position m my book Sitting on the veranda, he loved to tell 
stones of his life, and particularly of his early days Once the 
Insh boy — for such he was — aged eleven, ran away from his 
school in Dublin to ship as crew of a pirate ship, having been 
stirred thereto by Captain Marryat’s stories He stole away 
clad in two suits, one over the other, and a third he carried m a 
paper parcel Alas his disillusionment was speedy At the 
docks the one ship he found bound for the West Indies was dirty 
and dingy ‘ I voted my expectations a farce,” he said, ” and 
returned to school The butler opened the door, winked, and 
said I should catch it I Indeed, a master was just startmg 
for Liverpool in search, and oh ! the look of disapproval he 
gaVe me I My too speedy reappearance had deprived him pf a 
holiday ” 

Hart was reported to the headmaster, and was requested, 
after prayers to stand out He did so, and in that conspicuous 
position was held up to his first notonety 

‘ The master grew redder and redder, and sent for a new 
whip ’ went on Sir Robert ' and I was beaten, but bemg held 
between two boys, escaped fairly well, many of the blows falling 
on them ” 

A lady looked on supercihously at the caning 
You don’t look very sorry for poor young Hart,” remarked 
some one to her 

No, she retorted ” for I know he was well prepared 
slates to the front of him, and slates to the back of him ! ’ 

One year he was pronounced the bad boy of the school Th( 
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good boy, Bibleck, \vas strong m Scripture , so Hart for fun 
determined to wrest the coveted supreme prize from him He 
worked funously till only hunself and Bibleck remamed of the 
ten aspirants Bibleck grew nervous under the stram, Hart 
kept cool , and the prize for Holy Scripture had perforce to be 
awarded to the worst boy in the a:hool Even at sixty Sir 
Robert delighted m this nefarious victory. 

One of the most interesting mornings Was when he gave us 
his experiences of forty years earher, when the Taipmg rebels 
overran half China There was so much to be said m their 
favour that the then Mr Hart felt tempted to join them, and 
indeed an mterpreter of the rebels made overtures to Him 
During their many talks, this mterpreter one day showed him a 
document he had from the so-called “ king of peace," the head 
of the rebels Hart covered it witA Ais hatids 
" Now I have you , you have given yourself mto my hands 
This IS your head ! ” he said in joke 
Swift as lightmng the man snatched the incnnunating docu 
ment from Hart, and threw it mto the fire 
*' ^Vhat a pity to destroy such a document ! You don't think 
I would have used it ? " queried Hart 
" You looked quite capable of it," he answered 
Later this same interpreter, becoming disgusted with the 
Taipuigs, wrote oOenng his services to Hart 
" I will serve you as faithfully as I have the Taipings," he 
set <Iown 

" Wuch,' commented Sir Robert, ** I took to mean, until he 
quarrelled with me too I declined the offer." 

Dunng the threatened mvasion of Shanghai by the rebels, 
Mr Hart became Commissioner of the Mantimc Customs This 
office originated m the desire of the British, Amencan, and 
French consuls that the Chmesc Govcmmeiit should, m those 
distracted tunes continue to receive its dues from the foreign 
slups, wluch vNould otherwise have gone sctjt«free From the 
top of his house Mr Hart could see the camps of the rebels 
Very activ c in fheir service was an Amcncan called Buigoyne, 
who haunted the suburbs of Hongkew Mr Hart went to Mr, 
Seward, the Amencan consul, and aftenwirds Amencan Mmister 
in Peking and asked for a warrant to arrest Burgojme. 
s 
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“ Certainly,” agreed the consul, ” he ouglit to be under re- 
straint,” and signed the warrant. 

Hart left, to learn afterwards that at that same moment Bur- 
goync was m the next room drinking tea with the consul’s sister I 
Restraint was certainly not much knoivn in those early days 
Su- Robert told us of a certam Commander Sausmarez in charge 
of the Cormorant in Ningpo in 1856 An incorrigible gambler, 
he had been known, when his officers were on other errands, to 
slip away, sit in the street and play with the man who gambled 
oranges for a living He won everything from him oranges, 
board, the man’s whole stock in-tradc ! 

In all sincerity Sir Robert turned to me one day “ I advise 
no one,” he said, ” to follow my example in any way No one 
else would make the mistakes I have made And any on^could 
do the things I have done ” But few have 
Sir Robert did not please every one Certainly not the 
English consul who, Sir Robert told us himself, when officially 
informed that the Bntish Government had bestowed on him — 
the I G — a baronetcy, made the announcement mto a ball and 
kicked it round the room ! 

‘ Why ennoble a man for working often enough against 
British interests, ivho ivould kow tow or do anything on earth 
to get reforms m China ? ” This was also the standpoint of 
many others 

Sir Robert, mteresting m private talk, was a fish out of v^ter 
m mured company He fell silent when we w^re visited by the 
tall and imposing Secretary to the Legation m Peking Most 
happy seemed he when speaking of the workings of Providence 

” Nothing IS unimportant,” he philosophized He used the 
piUow-lace we were then making in illustration The throw of 
a bobbin, the twist of a thread, these on the surface appeared 
a jumble, yet are all necessary to the pattern He proceedeef 
to point the moral from expenence ” I had not been to 
. church for two years," said he " but when my old friend, 
Bishop Russell, came to Pekmg I went to hear him After 
service I called m to see the Bntish Minister, Sir Thomas 
Wade, and found him m his office absorbed in wntmg a 
dispatch When he was at bberty. Sir Thomas said he was 
about to order the Bntish flag to be hauled dowm, and he 
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himself would leave Pekmg” An action tantamount to a 
declaration of vvar 

“ Why ? ” asked Hart ** This is a very senous matter 
Pray reconsider it ” 

It seemed that the Chmese had offered to make some resti- 
tution for the recent murder of the young consul, Mar^ry, 
whom I have mentioned before Now they wanted, appar- 
ently, to ivithdraw their concession, which Wade could not 
brook Sir Robert persuaded him to delay action went him- 
self to the Tsung h j amen, where he found there had been a mis- 
understanding He mformed them, nevertlieless that such 
proceedmgs could not be tolerated, and tliey deaded to keep 
their agreement The following day Bishop Russell tiffined 
with Sir Robert 

" What do you think the good Christian Chmese are saymg ? 
smihngly said the Bishop ** That Queen Victoria has sent me 
here to Peking to make peace 1 ” 

“ And jou have made peace," lejomed Sir Robert '* Had 
you not come, I should not have gone to church nor called 
to see Sir Thomas Wade and the mischief would have been 
done " 

The Bishop covered hts face with his bands to hide his 
emotion 

At one period even Sir Robert came to the end of his patience 
an<i decided to resign, for the Chinese Government had made 
demands impossible to fulfil Perturbed, distressed lie strolled 
into his chief secretary’s office Hardly knouing what he did, 
he took down a volume of the Chmese classics The first 
phrase his ejes hghted on consisted of only four ideographs 

" When a man is making a mound he docs not stop for lack 
of a last basket of earth," he read m the terse Chinese 

He changed his resolv e , be would Keep on piling up baskets 
of earth ” — far more and far heavier than he dreamed of then 
Aj , during the siege of the L^ations, in 1900. he Iiumbicd liim- 
self and became as one of the least, a drawer of water from the 
well for the b^eged host 1 He was truly an extraordinary' 
mucture of a man his greatness disentangling itself from amidst 
cunously tiwsted warps 

During that awful catastrophe of 1900 every house in J*ci- 
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tai ho, including the I G 's own and tlic bunny Lodge in which 
we sat, was razed to Uie ground Not even tlieir boundary 
stones could the owners find 

We spoke of the uncertainties of life in an Eastern climate 
Sir Robert told us hoiv in hts Customs Service at Wuliu the 
Commissioner Ind to leave, broken in health, and his first assist- 
ant was put in cliarge He died, and the Customs doctor was 
hastily appointed by telegraph to succeed him He, in turn 
went out of his mind, and the mantle perforce fell on the only 
member of the staff left, a young son of Bishop Moule’s 

The Chinese Maritime Customs, largely the creation of Sir 
Robert, \vith the unstinted loyalty of its foreign staff, was looked 
upon by us as an example worthy of increased mutation by the 
Chmese It acts wholly in the service of China, and thfc up- 
rightness with ^vhlcll it collects and passes on to the Central 
Government the huge funds which come under its admini- 
stration deserves admiration In this it is sans peur el sans 
reproche Judge, then, of the mterest with which I hstened to 
two recent criticisms of it from a noted Chinese 

‘ It IS unfair that the I G 's salary is at a higher rate of 
exchange than any of his subordmates," he said But that had 
been an arrangement, open and above board, between Sir Robert 
and the Chinese Government, who certainly had not grudged the 
value of his unique services to them The other cnticism related 
to the expense involved in keeping a London office Bu^ it 
IS a European cleanng house, not only for England but ^so 
for the other natiom of the West Surely both countnes are to 
be congratulated when only two such criticisms can be urged 
against a huge admmistration England for bemg able to render 
such a service to China, and Chma for the service received 
It was Sir Robert who arranged the Chinese Loan of that 
year 1898 His private secretary told us he himself had earned 
in his hands from Pekmg to the bank in Tientsin, bonds to the 
value of eight millions sterling made into an innocent paper 
• parcel A fellow passenger joked with him about his package 
May Loot cany my tennis shirt to Tientsin if I like ? he 
retorted But a loaded revolver also travelled in his pocket, 
and he would have defended with his life those bonds belonging 
to the Chma he served 
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One day Dr. Morrison appeared on the veranda. He was then 
at the beginning of his celebrated career as the Peking corre- 
spondent of the London Times. He came to China from Aus- 
tralia, and he never quite lost his Australian accent or turn of 
speech. At that time he placed as little value on the work of 
missionaries as did the world then on his o\vn achievements ; 
but, later, honesty compelled him to own himself in the %vrong. 
On one of his inland journeys he found himself in a Chinese city 
with a threatening mob at his heels. He spoke no word of 
Chinese ; and it was a white-faced, frightened man who tumbled 
headlong through the door into the missionary's comp&und, 
who himself told me the story, and with whom he found safety. 
After the midday meal Morrison knelt reverently with the rest, 
giving thanks for deliverance from peril. After this, he had a 
di^erent opinion about the need for missions 

\Vhen Dr. Morrison went to England after the Boxer troubles 
his reputation was already made, and he was inrited to a week- 
end party by one of the editors of The Times, During dinner 
his host asked him to tell about an interview he had had \vith 
Li Hung-chang. 

" It \vas very simple," said Morrison. ** He did not keep me 
long. By way of appraising my worth he immediately asked 
me : * How much do they pay you ? ’ I replied : ' Excellency, 
my salary is so small that I should be ashamed to mention it in 
your august presence I ' " 

The rapier-thrust went home. Next morning Mr. Walter 
asked him point-blank how mudi the office paid him. 

" Far too little," he commented, when told. " I must see 
the office about it." 

WHiich ^^’as how Morrison worked skilfully one oracle. 

Having to call one day later on in my life at his house in 
Peking, I found Dr. Morrison ill. During our talk he showed 
me, almost wifh pride, the marks" of the spear thnist into his 
thigh by a South Sea Islander when as ayoung man he had gone 
adventuring. He was unconventional, and had wandered far 
over the cartli's surface, often with scant funds. lie loved to 
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tell US how he had been compiled occasionally to travel third- 
class on steamers 

" Amusmg to find myself faLmg my meals with the first class 
passengers* servants I ’* he said 

(iv) 

It wus not all sunshme at Pei tai ho We had a week of too, 
too solid ram, dunng which neither postman nor needed pro- 
visions reached us The railway w as s\vept away m parts andthe 
Chmese fanners broke away other parts, to free their mandated 
fields from water Gentlemen en rouie for Pei tai ho could 
neither go baclnvard nor forward, and h\ed m railway carnages, 
bereft of food and e\ery thing As soon as they dared, one or 
two bold spints sw’am across the swollen stream, leavmg their 
"Boys** to follow wth their clothes But they were unable to 
do so There were the foreign gentlemen, in ptms naUtraUUts, 
and saved only by borrowmg what stny garments a Chmese 
enginenlnver could spare ! 

The heavy rain brought down some of the houses which were 
built upon sand With httle or no foundations, the walls had 
m addition to carry the weight of a foot thick of mud plastered 
under their roof tiles— the Northern Chmese method of making 
a house ram proof One Cnglish father, summoned from 
Tientsin wept when he saw the devastation from which his wife 
and children had narrowly escaped mth their In es It took a 
temble time to dig his little girl out of the hole into which she 
had been thrown Happily a table had fallen on top of her and 
sa% ed her from w orsc than a slight concussion of the brain He 
had entrusted the buildmg of his bungalow to a local Chinese 
builder of repute, and whom he bad well paid The houses of 
Pei tai ho are \cry differently built to-day 



CHAPTER XXtX 


THE FIRST RAILWAY 


I AM a most unfortunate man," declared Sing Su. " Seven 
years ago, in iSgr, I undertook the fearfully toilsome 
journey to Peking alone, with the purpose of seeing if it would 
be possible for my wife to endure it and live. On my return I 
said, Quite impossible. Now with this second visit, undertaken 
for her benefit, to show her the glories of the capital, I foresee 
I shall have to come a third time, to show the children 1 '* 
Which latter partly came true. 

He had followed me North that summer of 1898, but we had 
to be back in Shanghai to catch a certain steamer which would 
land us in our own city in time for Sing Su to keep his appoint- 
ments with his famous henchmen, Ka-kung, Pang-di, Diug-er, 
Mr, Summers, and others of that ilk. Together they would 
plan the autumn and winter’s work, and then scatter into the 
seven large country districts in which we now had centres of 
light and teaching. If I was to see Peking we must tear ourselves 
away at the height of summer from the enchanted life at Pei- 
tai-ho, where I had thirstily drunk from a full cup of unaccus- 
tomed pleasure. 

Our departure was attended %vith as many contretemps as my 
arrival. The rains poured, the roads were terrible — channels of 
water or quagmires of sucking, clinging, deep mud. Our hired 
chair-bearers demanded such outrageous sums that we^ at- 
tempted a start in the opposite direction via Shanhaikuan, but 
more outrageous rain foiled us. At Shanhaikuan the Great 
WaU of China ends its formidable career, someivliat lamely, in 
the sea. The railway runs through what %vas formerly an old 
broken-dowm aperture in the Wall itself, but to do this h.ad 
to make a detour : for the Qiincsc, afraid in those days to oiTcnd 
the spirits of wind and w’ater, rcfiisctf to allow the Wall to Be 
opened in a more direct and therefore cheaper place. From 
Pei-tai-ho on a clear day we could trace the " Old Dragon " as 
it ran up the distant mountains and doum into the sea. and esp3' 
the land on its other side, whtcli was not Chfna proper but 
Manchuria. 

Wicnat last.on September 9. we came to terms for the hire of .a 
donkey forSingSu.achaIr and (wo bearers forme.acart for the 
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Bread-maker, and another for lug^ge, we went to bed hopeful 
We slept in our clothes, made our pillows of newspapers, rose at 
five, and saw that the deluge had subsided It was amazing 
with what agility the heavy bullock carts moved over the sticky 
ground, especiaUy when the bullock was yoked ivith a mule to 
set the pace Our men shd and shpped through the clay, and 
half the way waded through ivater They had nothing on their 
heads but squares of cotton cloth, and soon divested themselves 
of shoes and stockings We travelled Indian file through the 
fields of kao hang, the grain largely used m the North for the 
feeding of animals It grows ten or twelve feet high, has a long 
leafy stem, and a heavy brush of a head with red brown bead- 
like grams We ivere completely hidden m it, and it took all 
my^ime warding off the wet leaves from continually slashing my 
face There was very little nee under cultivation, but much 
millet — good for man and beast 

We had met the chief foreign director of this, the first true 
railway in China — an Englishman, Mr Kinder Under him was 
a staff of British aides de-camp m the shape of engineers Mr 
Kinder’s post was much coveted, and the Russians had often 
done their best to oust him but in vain His devotion to his 
work was beyond dispute , nor were his demands on his assist 
ants less heavy, according to them The difficulty was that the 
foreigners never knew what side issues might be affecting their 
Chinese masters 

The line runs through level country relieved by occasional 
rocks and hills wth mile after mile of millet, and a few trees 
But what interested us at the \vayside stations, after the South, 
were the little stalls of fruits we had forgotten existed, apples, 
peaches, and splendid grapes At Lanchow \ve passed over a 
bridge, then the biggest m China Partly iron, it was built over 
a nver in whose sandy bed were strong piers of stone How 
strange and trusting it seemed m those days to find a Chinese 
stand there ivaving the white flag of safety 1 As yet we pre- 
ferred. m China as in England, to trust only the tned few with 
our money or our lives 

But the most interesting place on this Ime is Tongshan, where 
are the largest coal mines of North Chma, and described to us as 
“ a hell upon earth” when Europeans first found them in 1870 
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In 1926 I had the privilege of going down a portion of these 
mines, now some of the best managed in the world, and found 
excellent conditions and modem machmery There was of 
course no sort of Government supervision, but neither was 
there any fire damp The managers are mostly Belgians At 
Pei tai ho a British doctor had told me that at Tongshan be 
had a larger practice than any man m England The kindness of 
this Dr Robertson justified his existence truly A miner’s wife, 
whether Chinese or European I know not, was desperately lU, 
and for eight weeks he nursed her at night, sleeping on a bench 
and only going home to change his clothes He fed her through 
the opening made by a broken tooth 
We soon came to the plains of Chihh province, flat and not 
particularly green, by no means enchanting The houses Were 
made entirely of mud and plastered all over with it, and were 
one monotonous unreheved dun grey colour, a temble sight for 
an artistic eye to endure on its retina formonths The approach 
to Tangku found us m fiat, wet marshland, through which 
flowed the Peiho then too diallow to allow steamers to go up 
as far as Tientsin Even when there was water enough, it was 
a feat to navigate its wtidmgs and as likely as not the boivsprit 
would be poked into some Chmese peasant’s garden or his rice- 
pan To me it seemed there was \vater wherever the people did 
not want it, but little enough where they did namely the bed of 
the nver, for as we neared Tangku both sides of the line wgre 
inundated for a long distance Standing out of the water here 
and there were tiny islets of the endless grey mud in the shape 
of the household graves 

The station at Tientsm was as is usual there, an unmitigated 
hubbub 

“ There never will be order^" said a railway engineer " till 
three foreigners are appointed instead of one as at the present 
and that one without any authonty ” 

" There never will be order till Chmese directors of railwajs 
are forbidden to put in office all their relatives and wives’ rela- 
tives as useless wage-eameis duttenng up the place," said 
another 

Crowds of noisy coolies were kept somewhat in clieck by a 
Chmese who stalked about witli a long whip in Ins band I 
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quarter hours • and the greatest difference was m the comfort 
We visited the English stores in Tientsin to lay in provisions for 
our journey to the Great Wall, as less dear than Peking , but 
even so, prices vere rumous, and we reduced our needs to a 
minimum 

The departure from Tientsin was as frenzied as the amval 
No attempt is made on a Chmese railroad to part a Chinese from 
his luggage • he would never submit We circumnavigated 
mounds of cotton bags and dumps of household goods tied in 
blue cloth, filling every gangway of the tram, and guarded by 
watchful ovmers We were glad to leave the mud-flats of 
Tientsin, even though the country round was in a flooded state 
and the little Chmese houses stood in lakes They are built of 
grey mud, mixed ivith chopped kao hang straw But pres&ntly 
the country became more attractive 
“ It is almost pretty,” said I, thinking of the relief to the eye 
of green bushes and tall millet 

” Yes, but only m comparison,” replied Sing Su, and our 
thoughts went to our City of the-South with its mountams and 
nee plains and broad nver Still we were glad up here of warm 
clothing, for the air was almost chilly We reflected that Doivn 
There people would be attired m thm white suits 

One of the constructmg engmeers of the bne joined us in the 
coupe, where we had at last found peace The French, he told 
us, had tned hard to be given the construction of this railway , 
but the Chinese had held fast to its management themselves, 
emplojang what Europeans they chose, with Mr Kinder at their 
head 

" We have considerable anxiety when the floods are out,” he 
said, “ as there would be a rare to do if traffic were stopped on 
this Ime 1 ” 

This struck one as mconsistent, considering the opposition of 
the Chinese toany railway at all for so long 

“ Now,” he commented, ” they see its advantages ’* 

The hne had cost £4000 per mile, and £2500 had just been paid 
for a new engme, he told us One method of protecting the 
banks against the ever recurring danger from flood uas by lay- 
ing bundles of matting, or e\en kao hang stalks ten feet long, 
against iL 
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" A Chinese first suggested this to me, and I iaughed at the 
idea,” he said, ” but one leams 1 I found it was a method well 
worth adoption " 

He dreaded the severe cold of the Northern winter worse than 
the summer heat Very trying then were his journeys up and 
down the line on his trolley worked by four coolies, though he 
enveloped himself in furs, covered his ears with caps, and his 
hands with fur gauntlets 

Travellmg with us was also the Tirst Secretary to the Bntish 
Legation He had been suddenly recalled to Peking, he told 
me, and we learned afterwards it was to allow of Sir Claude 
Macdonald, the British Minister, going to Pei tai ho Thus Sir 
Claude was away from Pekmg when the Dowager Empress pres 
entlymade her famous coup d’Slat and put the young Emperor 
off the throne for his too modem propositions 
Within an hour the distant Western Hills came into view, and 
the absence of the wet Southern nee fields gave the country a 
home like appearance To Sing Su this approach to Pekmg was 
of great interest as he compared the present rapidity and ease 
with his laborious expenence only seven short years earher To 
me, the erstwhile distant and unattainable capital had been the 
height of mystery and glamour My mind went to the stones 
of our early pioneers there, the incidents in whose Jives were 
much fresher in our minds naturally than they are m the 
mejnories of foreigners living m China to-day They ivere then 
but a generation past In i860 Sir Harry Parkes was a pnsoner 
within its fortress like walls and was ultimately carried out m 
the greatest wretchedness as he believed to execution — though 
happily it proved to be to freedom 
The tram stopped five miles from the city in 1898 so that its 
breathings and belloivings should not disturb the guardian 
dragon of the capital and bnng punishment on the Empire 
Our host was the husband of our lovely Pei tai ho hostess So 
with the aid of his carter we ploughed through the crowd of 
coohes in blue cotton who fought for the privilege of carrying 
luggage, and we finaUy readied his cart A cart was, until after 
the Boxer holocaust, the onfy and the fashionable method of 
transport m the metropolis His equipage was, however, of a 
supenor vanety, and showed foreign adaptation to our method 
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of Sitting rather than curling up the legs On two wheels, it 
went slowly enough to enable the dnver to jump on and off as 
the exigencies of the road required Chinese passengers from 
the tram were hirmg carts from the long waiting stnng of them 
Under the hght arched cover of blue doth they sat on the bottom 
tailor-wise Our friend’s vehide had a well m the mtenor, and 
the seat was padded and had spnn^ 

Never was paddmg more essential I This was ray first ex- 
penence of a Peking cart on a Peking road of those days, but it 
was not my worst I had heard and read graphic descnptions 
of the torture endured by the individuals consigned to their 
enclosure , but the half has never been told, nor can be For 
sheer violence to the anatomy it surpassed any motion of any 
ocean It took two hours to crawl the five miles to the Ch'ien 
Men — ^the City Gate — ^and bump the extra half mile to our 
friend s house mside the wall A sharp crack on the right side 
of my head would be followed by a sudden lurch in the opposite 
direction which dealt me another crack before I could put up 
my hand My best hat tlireatemng to become a speedy wreck, 

I removed it and the hat^pins of those days, lest 1 be brained 
During the two hours’ ride every nerve was jarred and racked, 
and I questioned what sort of a wreck would be presented to 
my host on arrival I ceased to see any glory in China's ancient 
civilization The state of the road leading to the Imperial City 
was indescnbable with ruts, stones (small ones and boulders) 
open cesspools m rmd road, pits with thick black mud 

“ The foreigners sneaked m the last five miles of railroad,” 
remarked some one later tome, * against Imperial instructions ” 

'* I do not regret it,’ I retorted 

The Ch'icn Men, or Front Gate of Peking, is a high tower like 
four square structure planted on the city wall itself To-day it 
has been restored to its first grandeur and stands in isolation 
for a road has been cut on both sides of it through the wtiU 
But in those days it was as devoid of beauty or ornament as a 
North country mill Withm the wall was a wade street full of 
pitfalls and chasms, lined with houses and shops of the most 
ramshackle, gnmed, and tumble-dowTi descnption rer^ differ- 
ent from to-day I had by this time a profound admiration for 
our carter His agihty and pcrspinng gymnastics recalled the 
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Ningpo boalmin wlio insisted on imposing las hca\y bag of nee 
on the raft when he tooh us up the shallo\i stream He jumped 
oH here to lighten the load for Ins mule, ran alongside there, 
pulled at the shafts with desperate strength, or helped a ashed 
o\ er a boulder 

^^^lcn^^c came to the Tatar City, the front gate of ashicli avas 
ojKned only for the Emperor, aac entered at the customary side 
gate, to find roads of splendid aaidth but just as utterly aaaful, 
m spite of (he «iamc long stnngsof carls for hire The twistings 
the hillocks, the mud ! I cannot think that in the aahole ciai« 
lizcd aaorld there Inac cacr been any roads compirabJc aailh 
those of Peking only thirty jears ago I tried sitting outside 
m> cart on the shifts, and letting Sing Su bcir the worse tor- 
ment aaalhin , but in the citj it aa-as not sccmlj for a aaoman to 
be thus expo^d to pubbe gore 1 hid to endure the torments 
and the cracks on the head again \Mulc still cogitating aahy 
the Toreign Ministers, and more especially tbwr wjacs, did not 
openly reW agiinst such a ntthng of their bones, aac came to 
thestreet of perhaps the greatest intcmst to foreigners. Legat ion 
Street aaas the only road in good order We passed the Trench, 
German, Russian, and Amcncan Legations Wo turned up 
*' Customs Lane," aahere avis the house and large garden of Sir 
Robert Hart, whom aac had left at Pci tii ho, and Uie houses of 
his more prominent members of staO, one being his chief secre- 
taiy and our best Tlic entrance to those houses and doa™ that 
lane averc as bad as any jet encountered 1 

Our host’s greeting, characlcnsticiUy breezy and sincere, avas 
charming in our ears In the peace of Jus enclosure, or com- 
pound, ave avere soon able to collect our scattered senses and 
rest our bruised limbs 
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P eking \Nas empty of its usual foreign inhabitants, many 
sliU a\vay in their temples in the Western Hills or at Pci- 
tai-ho Still, our fnend collected an interesting company at 
dinner for us : members of the Bntish Legation and of the 
consular service We uent also to see Hr Aforrison, in his 
unhealthy house, a one-storey dwclhng in insalubnous quar- 
ters He complained of ill health, and no ^vo^de^ He talked 
of going overland to Hankow, also of a visit to England, which 
all eventuated the following year Dr Morrison had a keen and 
a fine face, and it ^^•as well to sec him m his own environment, 
and not only on the Sunny Lodge veranda at the seaside He 
told us he spent £300 a year on buying books on China, and he 
bought every book that came out m English on China The 
next time I visited him, in 1910, he had built not only a house 
for himself but an adjoining library for his books Indeed he 
made soon a still more valuable collection, for he married the 
sensitive, slim, and gentle girl who came out to be his hbranan 
and secretary We were not surprised at the nesvs after we had 
seen her looking charming one evening m a severely cut wlute 
satin dress and with a fillet of green ivy m her dark Nvaving hair 
Before his death his collection of valuable books passed mto the 
hands of the Japanese, it was said for the sura of £40,000 It 
escaped destruction during the earthquake , but alas, both Dr 
Momson and his wife died m England at too early an age 
In Peking hved an Amencan fnend of Sing Su's, his former 
guide to the Great Wall and the Ming Tombs Dr Lowry came 
m the evening and sketched out our route, while our host 
groaned S3rmpathetically at what we should be called to endure 
To-day one goes easily enough by rail almost to the Tombs — 
unless, as on my last visit to Pelang. contendmg armies occupy 
the passes either side of the Wall and one cannot go at all 
In spite of fatigue after my jolting I struggled to see some- 
thmg of Pekmg the Glamorous With Graae Campbell, aged 
fourteen, as guide, I braved the frightful odours * The City of- 
the-South seemed the acme of cleanlmess compared wth Peking 
before the Boxer itnetile Many of the foreigners rode horses, 
if only to avoid walkmg around ponds of black slimy mire, and 
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to pass quickly the open con\*cnicnccs. New's readied me later 
from Grade when I returned South, svhich throws light on the 
sanitary conditions. 

“ Your letter found me in bc<l with tj'phoid fever. \VIicn I 
was better my sister Maggie began with smallpox, and when she 
NS'as well Gina went <Iown with chicken-pox, followed later by 
my brother Ardiie who was ill witli pistric fever.” 

Across the road from us lived a Chinese prince, or rather had 
llvc<l, for he had just died, and had had the biggest funeral 
Peking had seen for a long time. Tlic catafalque was so large 
that a house had to be taken doum to let it pass. 

” But it was rc-ercctcd.” said Grade to me. 

To tiffin were invited Dr. Morrison and Mr. Bredon, who was 
later k) be knighted and the successor of Sir Robert Hart in the 
Chinese Customs. He was something over fifty, grey-headed, 
genial, and a good companion. Doubtless because of the pres- 
ence of Sing Su, the progress of Christianity in China came under 
discussion. 

" I rarely express an opinion about it,” remarked Mr. Bredon. 

" I am not in a position to judge. And I 'vc been led to keep 
my mouth dosed partly from having heard people who know 
even less than my^f express very (leaded opinions.” 

* Afterwards our host told us that that was exactly what Dr. 
Morrison had done I So there may have been a point to that 
arrow. It wxis, at any rate, a great opportunity for Sing Su, 
of which he did not hesitate to avail himself or they to listen. 
Nor do I think the vital question suffered at his hands, or that 
Mr. Summers or even Mr. Ting, the cx-opium-smoking scholar, 
(rould have dissented from what he said. 

In the afternoon Grade’s mother called on me, after visiting 
a young man fresh in the Legation and down %vith typhoid. 
He said his nurses were poisoning him, and that if he could only 
have his room papered blue all would be well. It was more 
than sad to think of some one’s ta'enty-one-year-old son so ill, 
only sLx months out from home, and not likely to recover. 
Then the cart wis loaned to me, and with Sing Su walking beside 
me we bumped our ^vay to Dr. Lowry’s, and thence to see some 
of the sights of the capital. The lower part of the old Obser- 
vatory ^vas built by tfublai Khan in 1296. The interesting 
T 
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water-clock, or clepsydra, consists of five copper cisterns placed 
one above the other, from which the water gradually dnps, 
measuring time A dark room contams a long slab marked out, 
and from a tiny hole m the wall the sun shines on it once a day, 
indicating the hour The more recent portion ivas on an ele- 
vation fifty feet high, to which we climbed a weaiymg number 
of steps It adjoins the city wall, and was made by the great 
and wise Kang-hsi m 1674, who was assisted in this observ'atory 
work by a Cathohc Father, Verbiest Though the half dozen 
mstruments on an open platform have been exposed for nearly 
three hundred years to the deadly cold and frost, below zero, of 
the Pekmg winters, as well as its fierce summers, they are m 
excellent preservation Splendid specimens they are of Chmese 
bronze, and the exquisite dragons of the supports are Chmese 
workmanship of highest art The only instrument not of 
Chmese manufacture was a large azimuth presented to the then 
Emperor by Louis the Fourteenth of France, but m comparison 
Its workmanship was plam and unadorned There w ere instru- 
ments for takmg latitude, longitude, altitude, an azimuth, a 
quadrant, sextant, sun dial a large celestial globe all under 
the open sky on the Pekmg wall Some of them were taken to 
Germany after 1900, but they came back to their old home of 
the centimes after the Great European War 
From the city wall Pekmg is a sight to stir the blood One 
passes unobserved its numerous trees m the streets froiq the 
^vall they look a forest In the distance runnmg m a straight 
hne from north to south, are the Irapenal Palaces, towenng 
above the rest ’ their roofs are covered with the so called yellow 
tiles which look almost red In their grounds rises the Coal 
Hill, doubtless from the legend that hidden m it is a store of 
coal reserved for times of siege, but whicli the Chinese them- 
selves call Prospect Hill On a tree on the hill the last Emperor 
of the Mmg dynasty hanged himself when all his great officials 
had fled and the rebels had entered the city through treacliery 
His last message he WTote with his blood on his garments, runs 
the tale * 

Hy virtue is small, therefore I have incurred the anger of 
Hca\en, and the rebels ha\e captured my capital Let them 
disfigure my corpse, but let them not kill my people ” 
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His favounte adviser Wang could not outlive his royal master, 
and killed himself close by. If you would read how the next 
dynasty, the Manchus, came to an end, ivith the enthronement 
by a woman of a little five-year-old boy, let Smg Su fell you in 
one of his books on Chinese subjects 1 

Open also to our view that dry beautiful sunny bygone day 
u’as the Examination Hall, which we defy any who know 
China to view with other than sympathetic eyes The Hall 
was a huge collection of cells, like a hive, and capable, it vms 
said, of holdmg thousands of students It was known to have 
had 1700 men confined within its narrow spaces for three daj^ 
and three nights at a stretch, every student m a cell to himself 
All were ahke. one yard wide, four feet long, and ten feet high 
Thefe were no doors, and each had a ^ong or great water jar 
Down the centre of the rows ran a flagged road with a high tower 
round which a watchman tramped dunng examinations The 
cells in their straight monotonous rows, each \vith its narrow 
passage m front, now grass grown, were used m the tnennial 
examinations Dunng the three days no student who had 
come in was allowed to go out, nor were the gates opened An 
anxious tune for the horde of literary aspirants, for upon the 
results their future status and employment m the then Chmese 
Civil Service depended 1 One mourned the amount of time, 
ability, and strength spent in the attainment of what, to the 
practical Westerner, seemed unpractical leammg The men 
who came for examination m the capital were the- pick of the 
provincial students, and the best of these agam might become 
Hanlms or Academicians 

Near by were the public grananes, too often, if report ivas 
tide, the chosen opportumty of peculation on the part of man- 
darins Is it Pekmg which has been called " the city of magm 
ficent distances ” ^ It might well be so, for it is twenty-six 
square miles has round it a huge wall of tremendous thickness, 
varying from thirty to fifty feet h^h Its sLxteen gates add 
greatly to the impressive scene, for owr each rises a massive 
Avatch tower, a hundred feet high, the buck surface of which is 
reheved by square apertures for possible cannons 

Nor IS Peking one, but a ccnnbmation of four cities The 
mam divisions are two The Tatar Oty adjoins the Chinese 
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City, having been built by Kublai Khan, son of the still more 
famous Genghis Khan, the Mongol Conqueror, who m his day 
overran much of the k^o^vn world This Tatar City was en- 
larged by the third Ming Emperor and made what it still remains 
despite the fall of dynasties and the inauguration of a republic 
Close outside its gates grew up a large Chinese settlement, which 
in course of time was enclosed in a wall Inside the Tatar City 
IS another, the Imperial Chty, with its own huge gates and lofty 
strong walls Inside this agam, as if to make secunty trebly 
secure, is a third high-walled enclosure of two miles containing 
the Emperor’s Palaces, sealed alike against Chinese and foreigners 
save on official business 

Littlff did I thmk that in a few more years I also should be 
hvmg, and with Da-ling hut without Smg Su, m that Imptnal 
or Purple City ! Possibly the accompanying outline may help 
to a better understanding of the topographical plan of one of 
the most interesting cities of the world But to a few Pekmg 
IS more than that It is the city in which they choose to live 
out their leisurely lives m preference to every inducement the 
West can offer, and despite its periodic blinding dust storms 
and its severe wmters 

Between 1891 and 1S98 Sing Su had found many changes 
The intervening years have found greater stiU, of which you may 
read in books on modem Chma and which is what Da hng 
knows of it Now, the places of beauty and interest are o^n 
to the traveller Then, most were forbidden ground If a 
traveller were ^vllllng to spend money and nsk a severe mauling, 
he might, for instance, with patience worm his ^vay into a few 
Sing Su thus saw the noble Confucian Hall and the Hall of the 
Classics where the ancient learning cut on great stone tablet? is 
to be preserved for all time Seven years before. Sing Su and 
Dr Lowry had been invited to visit the Lama Temple by one of 
its priests, a fnendly man ^Vhen they arrived and entered the 
open doors they were met, not by that pncst, whom they never 
saw again but by a crowd of monks who rushed at them, bran- 
dishing long Mongolian horse-whips Tliey stood their ground, 
thinking of their pnestly host, and succeeded in entering, to 
find every door of the vanous buildings closed against them 
A group of scowling monks fought for Sing Su’s camera, and he 
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only just saved it ; after which they left the place. They were 
fortunate in escaping so lightly. Some months before, an 
American, Dr. Gilbert Reid, who stood six and a half feet high 
and was strong, fared worse. When they assaulted him, he 
quoted to them their own classics, which inculcate hospitality 
to strangers. But as he retreated to the gate they threw him 
out head-first into the dust of the road 1 The privilege of seeing 
those temples, of feeling Mongolian whips s b s hing about me, 
was therefore denied me in 1898. But I have seen them since. 
The last time I went to the Lama Temple, the abbot was 
mourning the departure over-night of some hundreds of the 
Christian general, Feng Yu-hsiang’s soldiers, so orderly had they 
been. 

" And we have so few priests now, we are lonely," said he 
pathetically. 



CHAPTER X\X 


THE GRANDEUR THAT 
WAS CHINA 


A JOURNEY to the Great Wall of China i\hcrc it pisses 
jtX closest to Peking at the Nankon Pass amongst the moun- 
tains between the Chihh and Shansi pros inccs, and to the neigh- 
bouring Tombs of the dead Emperors of the Ming djmasty, is an 
education and an illumination m itself To me the journey was a 
revelation, a portent A iov or of China already, those twogreat 
worksmadcmcanadmircrmdecd; forthey prochim tint mighty 
indigenous ideas existed ages before the West came bursting in 
upon her like an o\ crwhelimng flood Tliesc monuments of former 
and inherent genius and skill — and there arc many others m 
China of equal bnlhincc — show what China can still do, if shewalJ 
** Alone I built them,” she can say, and point her finger 
" XSTiat a man hath done, that he can do again we reply 
A nation cannot make progress unless its eyes look nght on 
and forward Yet surely it can move forward wath greater 
confidence and screner courage if, like China, it has the im- 
petus of a mighty past pushing forward from bchmd 
So when on a bnght September morning our little cavalcade 
gathered outside the house m Customs Lane, my heart rose 
despite the promise of four or five hard daj's’ trav el alicacl The 
gloriously dear air of Peking was sharpened by the refreshing 
touch of autumn With jokes and happy laughter our host set 
us* off We left behind the Bread maker, nothing loth to dally 
in the metropolis, and borrowed a servant who, though a 
Southerner, was more inured to Northern ways He needed this 
inurement m very truth Hours and days of sitting upon a 
donkey, with its Chmese pack as saddle, over the outrageous 
roads, and, when the nun came, ploughing through seas of black 
mud, were to be his and our portion for much of the way The 
railway toot me tfiat journey m a very lew hours some years 
later Yet I do not now regret having visited those mighty 
works m the same primitive way as their onginators, though I 
almost regretted it at times then , e^ecially when, coming back, 
our mule failed time after tune to clamber the steep slimy bank 
to avoid a bottomless pit and kept falling backivard to Its edge 
wth the heavy cart to drag him down ! , ^ ^ 
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Tlic countrj'sidc was \ciy different from the South Tlierc 
^\c^c apple trees, buck\vheat, and Indnn com We met strings 
of mules laden wth walnuts and grapes Drov cs of sheep came 
along, raising sucli thick dust as made me flee in dismay Natural 
that an Eastern shepherd should go before his sheep 1 He w ould 
be clicked otheiasosc We met two and three thousand of them 
at once, herded by perhaps a doren shepherds wth blankets 
slung round their shoulders Once more w c ate delicious mutton 
chops, despised in the South, but bought in a clean butcher s 
shop here In one inn the keeper, being Mohammedan and 
therefore eating beef, made our servant cook the mutton on a 
diflcrcnt sto\c from his own As for the mules, they showed 
careful breeding and were mucli finer than the under sized, hard- 
worked ponies I s<aw lucerne wth its clover-coloured flowers, 
but in those days did not know it, for the West had httle know- 
ledge of its excellent feeding qualities 
The on march of the lordly camels enchanted me Proces- 
sions of fifteen to thirty-six of them would be bound for Mon- 
goha Magical 1 Each stalked along avith its sbeep-hke face 
and drooping underhp like the spout of a jug— *' a pnnee in 
winter, a beggar m summer ” as to the thickness of its fur I 
never failed to smile when their keepers took a stiff broom and 
brushed them down as if they were carpets Their hair is cut 
but once a year, in the third moon — April The good hair sold 
for about 200 cash a catty then Every ten dajrs it is advisable 
fo give a camel that which he loves, a meal of dry salt, and 
nearly a pound and a half at a time Some that we saw were 
off to the grass lands, enonnous tracts in Mongolia , others 
journeyed to Sibena, carrying fruit, woiol gram, and steel in 
their side panniers They travel best by night, twenty miles in 
the dark, restmg and browsing on the grass of the roadsides by 
day They cost from five to ten pounds apiece and each cames 
four hundred pounds weight At one spot a hundred were 
^mking in a stream Sometimes they filled the road and I 
became a httle nervous Some lay on the road and showed 
their big teeth while chewing the cud I learned about them 
from the keeper of one drove restmg m a yard a kindly 
man, who made one of his camels he doivn and msisted on my 
strokmg it 
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" They are gentleness itself,” he assured me, " for even when 
they spit at you they ^vlll do you no harm I ” 

Every dro\ e has a bell attached to one of its party a hand 
some deep-nnging bcU ^\hlch I coveted m vain, for it V'as too 
heavy and dear to cany away It suited the serene majesty of 
the great creature Our little donkeys w ere, on the other hand, 
well supphed with bells, fastened, twenty of them, on a leather 
band round the neck, and I bought a couple In the night, 
tr3nng to sleep on the hard bnck built platform which serves 
North Chma as a bed, and also fighting to nd m5rself of many 
unwanted companions of the night, the sound of the camel bell 
would come, hke a ship’s bell, very pleasantly to ray ears 
^Vhlte sheep with black mteHigent faces, camels date trees 
brown plams with scattered villages and apple trees seas of 
grassy hills, bluebells gro\vmg \vild, and cultivated nch orange 
French mangolds, magnificent digs and gorges such is my 
mental picture of the way to the Great Wall at Nankow We 
met a woman on a donkey, with a boy runnmg alongside— for 
all donkey dnvers m Nori China must spend their days run 
rang alongside She wore blue cotton clothing, and had stuck 
a red flower m her raven hair We met two Mongolian pnests 
m red robes who called to us an unknown greeting We met a 
party of foreigners — we found out later the Amencan Mmisfer 
and his daughters In Anglo-Saxon fashion they uttered no 
word and only gave us a long look We caught up two mis- 
sionary ladies who profiered us cheery suggestions of better 
mns Smg Su is always more punctibous than I, and it was m 
spite of his protests I ventured mside one cheap " restaurant ’’ 
of those ivild parts and found it very entertammg Small 
tables filled the room, at which a noisy sociable nondescnpt 
crowd ate and drank I ivas not molested but could not judge 
of the quahty of the food or of the remarks about myself 

' She is not very decent she does not wear a jacket ’ some 
one in the street had already said meanmg I ^vore a blouse So 
I had comphed with what was evidently the feeling about 
women s dress»m the locahty, and put on a j acket 
5- We came to the Tombs of the Emperors first Thirteen great 
enclosures there are scattered amongst the valleys m then* 
amphitheatre of the hills Enormous arches and gateways give 
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ingress — after one has banged at the red-painted gate, and called 
aloud for the gatekeeper occupied in cultivating his per- 
simmons or miUet Dark green cypress trees form the back- 
ground for bndges and pillars of carved white marble Huge 
columns of teak, supported on bases of black marble, uphold the 
pamted roofs of the buildings and pavihons Whence came 
that teak ? Surely not from Burma in the days of even more 
exhaustmg travel than we endured on our expedition ^ I never 
heard of any one who visited all those thirteen tombs m the 
silence of the hiUs We saw what is supposed to be the most 
magnificent, the Tomb of Yung Lo It was he who enlarged 
Pekmg and rebuilt the Altars to Heaven and to Earth It was 
he who had a mighty encyclopaedia made by his scholars, which 
work would have penshed entirely m the flames lit by the Boxers 
had not two foreigners at the nsk of their lives salvaged some 
portions To Dr Momson and Sir Edmund Backhouse does 
Chma owe it that any of Yung Lo’s encyclopaedia is in existence 
" How quickly C^nese dynasties came to an end 1 ” quoth I 
" Not nearly so quickly as ours did ! ” retorted Sing Su 
Yet despite the grandeur of the Tombs, dirt and dust were 
workmg havoc, and wild plants were destroying with their roots 
the beautifully laid platforms of huge bncks and tiles For 
the Chinese do not go to see the Tombs of their dead Emperors 
it IS the foreigner who goes to marvel at those sepulchres The 
late Dowager Empress spent untold millions on her tomb to the 
east of Peking It is sad if a nation’s beauty is m her burial- 
places more than in the lives, auns, and ambition of her li\^ng 
people \Mule the present Chinese republic might be concen- 
trating its resources on succounng the famishing and educating 
its children, it has built a huge and costly tomb for its lat^t 
dead hero, Sun Yat-sen History repeats itself 

One wonders if some day archTologists will find some confir- 
mation of Noah’s Ark in China ! The approach to the Tombs 
IS up a long grassy avenue between stone animals, huge and 
realistic In pairs two by two they stand and they kneel ; two 
pairs of elephants, of camels, of horses, and so on Spaced far 
apart, they arc grand, or amusing The elephant was fifteen 
feet high bj fourteen feet long Stone ministers of state attend 
their monarch, walli hands on breast, ineffably calm 
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After the avenue of animals come the great enclosures, the 
mighty arches, the throne-room with its empty yellow -covered 
chair, the courtyards and cypresses Then, lastly, comes the 
enormous mound wherein hes Yung Lo s body One feels the 
Emperor is but a speck in this immensity \%at mnumerable 
aids man needs to make himsdf seem of any importance in the 
universe 1 

Some miles more of donkey ndmg, till I felt flayed and we 
climbed up the goi^es to the Great Wall seventy miles from 
Peking it cost a nulhon h\es and was mainly built two cen- 
turies before Christ, to keep out the Tatar hordes, which it par- 
tially did It runs nearly 1250 miles almost m a straight Ime 
for part of its course — this “ myriad mile Wall,’' as the Chmese 
name it The mtenor is rubble and earth but it is faced with 
bncLs as good to-day as when made those centunes ago large 
and excellent bncks, the labour in making which by the nulhon 
appals the mmd, for they weigh between twenty and sixty 
pounds a bnck Jagged summits of hills sharp against the sl^ 
show the wall \vmding up precipitous steeps At places the 
steps along its battlementedplatfonn are so perpendicular I could 
not see the step below wthout overbalancing The Wall climbs 
one peak five thousand feet high WhenSir JohnBowrmg Gov« 
emor of Hong Kong and fnend of Palmerston, came Horth to 
Peking, our host m Customs Lane, then a youngster, had 
been given the privilege of faking him this pilgrimage to see the 
Tombs and the Wall The old man author of some hymns we 
still smg one of which is ** In the Cross of Chnst I glory,” gazed 
and gazed, the tears rolling down his cheeks 
*' Excuse me,” he said, turning to the younger man who had 
all’his hfe m China before him , ” I shall ne% er look on it or its 
like again ” 

Nor did he But both he and his then joung companion are 
now m the Temple not made wnth hancL 
Outside the Wall was the way to Mongolia Two clusters of 
inns for Jfongohan camel-dmens were there in Nankow whose 
narrow streets with bad ruts reminded me of our sixteenth- 
century England These Mongolian mns were but cone shaped 
mat-sheds The next time I visited the W all was 1912, m May, 
a few montlis after the Chinese Revolution, but already in 
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1898 a revolution had begun, and telegraph poles Russia-ward 
lined the route. One gaunt pole stood on the Wall itself. 

We had to start home^’ards, though \ve could have lingered 
indefinitely. Then began tiie most wretched journey on land 
for me that ever I undertook. The rain was so incessant it 
soaked through my two raincoats, and I was forced to take 
refuge in the cart. We mounted into the rutty fields to avoid 
the dangers of the deeply flooded road, and I feared often the 
cart would overturn — ^not an unknown fatal contingency. The 
carter stirred one pool to see if we could pass through, but 
touched no bottom \vith his long stick. The worst torture was 
passing over a famous but interminable stone bridge, once well 
laid but now a lamentable toss of disjected boulders worn all 
shapes by the carts of centuries. The carter was heroic ih his 
labours, easing and pushing wheels over and around the stony 
sea. I have never been so near giving up myself to despair as 
we plunged from pit to pit or hung with one wheel up a boulder. 
The carter became my friend. He seemed to possess but one 
coat, and was soon soaking ; yet he had been truly sympathetic 
to me when I seized his arm at one ultra-bad spot. 

Night began to fall. We passed through a beautiful and cele- 
brated gateway, carved marvellously with buddhas and lotus- 
flowers in 1345. We hurried, for we longed for our home in 
Customs Lane, where we were to find fnends at a dinner-party, 
lights, warm food, comfortable chairs, and beds. We knew^he 
gates of Peking shut at sundown. Still, when is sundo^vn ? 
In our own City-of-the-South we could pay a dollar to the gate- 
keeper, call out our names, and be let in after the gates had been 
shut. I was ready to die of weariness. The city walls of Peking 
loomed before us. We rattled up the stone-set incline that 
brought us face to face with the huge high gate. 

Shui. 

Never a glimmer of light shining through the massive studded 
doors, or the smallest crevice where we could squeeze through 
or make our voice heard. Two armed soldiers stood in the 
gloom • 

" Will a dollar open the gate ? ’* asked Sing Su. 

" Impossible. If we opened, our heads would pay the 
penalty." Here, then, in Qiina was one place where bribes 
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were not taken We learned later that the keys are not en- 
trusted to the gatekeeper even, but are taken to an official m 
the city 

There ue both stood m the dark, a couple of bedraggled pil- 
gnms, deadly tired, shaken to pieces a spnngless cart, at the 
towering, forbidding closed back door of the Imperial city of 
Peking We felt as if we at last understood the meaning of some 
awful words 

" And the door was shut 

Against the mandate of the Son of Heaven m his oivn capital 
there w’as no appeal It was one of the most dramatic events 
m my hfe I understood the desperation of the outcast 
Honesty demands the confession that though we had made 
greabefforts we had not made every effort We had dallied over 
a comfortable lunch, and again at tea So the door was shut 
We splashed our way by the dun light from the candles of shops 
We found at long last a wretched shelter m a Chinese inn of a 
third rate type, but ivere glad to be under cover Our servant 
declared himself ill, not to our surpnse , we covered him with 
rugs and did our best with hot dnnks, also hiring a Nvadded 
coverlet for him At crack of dawTi we were the first to enter 
the desired city 
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COUP d’etat 

O NE day we set out for Pi Yun Ssu, the Temple of the Pearly 
Cloud As we passed through the city, coolies were scatter- 
ing with shovels yellow earth on the roads Not too much of it , 
but yellow is the colour of the Ruler, and the Emperor was to 
pass that way Marshal Chang Tso lin, in 1926, when he de 
dared himself chief of the state, entered Peking over yellow 
.earth ^o ! 

The Pearly Cloud Temple is grouped around a noble edifice of 
white marble carved into a m5mad buddhas and lotuses , and 
IS a ]oy to behold in the charming situation of hills, silver pines, 
mellow courtyards wth pomegranates and persimmons Eight 
hundred years old, its great platform, which is on a base a*hun 
dred feet long, hfts its sixty feet of delicate carvmg mto the 
pure air a noble conception In the monastery attached are 
halls with mnumerable figures of buddhas, goddesses of mercy, 
and disciples Many steps and stairways we climbed Here 
was the Hall of the Eight Hundred Gods Before some of the 
shnnes hung beautiful lacquer lamps One fine cloisonne and 
gold censer was two hundred and fifty years old Not far off 
rose a pagoda, also a Buddhist creation, its thirteen tiers roofed 
wth porcelain tiles 

Perhaps it was the beauty we had seen which dazzled our 
eyes, for we proceeded to lose ourselves, and qmte senously^ on 
the Western Hills after we left the Temple precincts We were 
to stay wth some Amencan fnends, and were misdirected here 
and redirected there by villagers till we met by chance at last a 
fellow countryman, surprised to see us, and were put nght 
Very lonely seemed our dwellmg for the night up in those hills 
We began wth the door of our sleepmg-room open, but Sing Su 
presently closed it, as we had heard tales of wolves By six I 
was out on the veranda, revelling m the lovely hght on the plam 
below and the lilac mist enfolding distant Peking 

It was on that journey I first came across a Chinese woman 
doing the cross stitch which is nowadays so pleasing a branch of 
Chinese ncedlecraft A young country girl was plying her 
needle and tliread industriously as wc sauntered near her little 
cot She showed me a pretty and quaint design in cross-stitch 
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in vanous shades of blue We soon arranged that she shoxdd 
work an afternoon tea cloth for me , and in course of tune there 
came to our far away Southern city the beautiful results on 
grass cloth 

I never knew the name of that unlettered hill girl, but I still 
pnze the work of her fingers And m these days cross stitch is 
one of the means by which our girls m the Southern city also earn 
their right to hve Their deft fingers work out charming designs 
for others’ delectation 

Mostly we were treated courteously, but, as m the South, not 
invariably Once I saw a man dehberately put up his arm and 
cover his nose with his sleeve on our approach Our effluvium 
would ofiend his nostnls. it seemed Once a stone unexpectedly 
hit xfie in the middle of my back hurtmg my mmd more than 
my body Yet we would see grown Chinese men taking their 
bxixis out ainng , not only sitting beside them in their cages to 
encourage and enjoy their tnlls, but carrywg wands to the tip 
of which a httle bird wns attached by a stnng to his wmg The 
burd would take a short flight, then come back to his perch on 
the wand 

The Great Bell Temple is another famous spot , and later we 
compared its bell with that other great one m Moscow The 
Russians faded to hang their bell, and one man elled how the 
Chinese had attained their object, for the Chinese bell is 34 feet 
m circumference and w eighs 120 000 pounds 1 Mongolian cliar- 
acters are wntten about its bnm, but Chmese characters cover 
the inside being extracts from two famous Buddhist Sutras 
One of the Sutras is the Lotus of the Wonderful Law, and 
only last jear Sing Su published a Ininslatjon of it in English } 
Tlfb bell was cast in 1406 m the reign of great Yung Lo We 
stood beneath it. but did not feel inclined to linger there ! Wc 
passed on to a granary near by Clean and golden was the 
com and yellow millet Ijmg in heaps, whicli a donkey was 
helping to gnnd 

Tlicrc was the Yellow Temple also wluch contains over thirty 
halls within it«clf, cacli a hundred feet long and forty high and 
each in its walled m grass-grown court and embowered m 
cj^press and fir trees Its most interesting erection is the 
Dagoba erected in memorj of a pope of Tibetan Buddhism who 
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was invited to China by the Emperor Ch’ien Lung This holy 
man set out in 1770 from Tibet with an escort of fifteen hundred 
men The Emperor held him m such honour that he travelled 
the enormous distance as far as Si ning m Kansu provmce to 
welcome him He was lodged m the Yellow Temple , and there 
too in 1910 the Dalai Lama of Tibet and his two himdred re 
tamers were similarly lodged 

But the Lama of 1779 died of smallpox the year after his 
arrival, thus attaining buddha hood speedily He was said 
to have had a premature birth, and marvels were fold of him 
His body was enclosed in a golden coffin and returned to Lhassa, 
but a beautiful white marble memorial was erected to him m 
this Yellow Temple near Pekmg Its centre phnth is eighty 
feet high, and has a gilded cone Scenes from the prelate^ life 
are carved on the panels, one of which depicts a lion weeping 
and rubbmg the tears from his eyes with his paws — strangely 
reminding one of various monuments m Westminster Abbey of 
about the same period I Nowadays the yellow robed priests 
complam that the repubbe has turned anti religious and the 
state no longer pays them a cash The roofs are falling and 
they go hungry and ill clad In old days the Emperor kept 
them and the temple In sunilar fashion the old dwellmgs 
of the Manchu banner men at the gates of the Forbidden City 
are now more tumble-down than ever They too received their 
meat from the throne 

Compressed into our last day and a half was a visit to the un- 
pretentious workshops where the lovely cloisonnS ware is cvm 
ningly fashioned by the fingers of men as dehcate as those of 
women Probably the art onginally came from the Arabs 
about 1200 during the time of the Mongols, and was Te\ ived 
tuo or three centuncs later under the Mmg Emperors A sclf- 
sacnfiang man fnend also led us to a huge bazaar, or market, 
miles auiy , but I was disappomtcd to find the Chinese pottery 
too dear to permit my carrying off more thin a couple of speci- 
mens only one of uliich remains intact 

Tlie sights on the journey thither appalled mci We ucrc of 
course nding donkeys and the auful condition of the numerous 
beggars as they sat or lay on the bnclgcs, almost near enough to 
touch us, >vas bad enough to infect all Peking wth noisome pesti- 
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more enduring, in the hearts of living men and women, and to 

the glory of a yet greater Son of Heaven. 

We left Peking in much perplexity. Three weeks before, 
while at Pei-tai-ho, when Sing Su had called on Sir Robert 
Hart, he had found him in a blaze of excitement. 

“ Look at this I And this ! And this 1 " he cried, holding 
out for Sing Su’s inspection a sheaf of Edicts in Chinese ^v^iting, 
just promulgated by the young Emperor, Kuang Hsii. They 
ordered iiAmediate and drastic reforms in Government policy 
and education. 

" I never expected to see this day,” said Sir Robert, wth 
shining eyes, and deeply moved. Truly the reward of his life s 
work appeared to be at hand. Alas ! China, which "'as to 
have been remodelled wth such reckless speed, was soon<o be 
plunged into a deeper morass. 

The last evening wth our friend in Peking was likewise 
sufficiently startling. There were just four of us at dinner: 
Sir Robert's general and his private secretaries, and our two 
selves. Suddenly, without a word of preparation, the delightful 
young private secretary sprang a surprise on us which had come 
to his hand an hour or two earlier. 

“To-morrow,” said he, “the Dowager Empress takes over 
the reins of government.” 

For a moment the drop of a pin could have been heard, so 
dead was the silence. At once we mentally visualized the over- 
throw of the Emperor and Uic end of those astonishing reforms 
which he and all of us desired for the country. 

“ Nonsense, man I ” our host burst out. 

He thereby revealed how completely in the d.irk he and 
everybody else had been ns to the portentous hbtory being .so 
swiftly enacted in our midst. Tire private secretary was rather 
nettled at this incredulous reception of his grave news. I can 
see his Indignant face. 

** But I tcU you it is so I " be emphasized. 

Not another word passed on the subject the uhole evening. 
We sN-rre nonpluwrtl. stricken dumb by such a retrograde step, 
and could only ask ourselves, “ Wljat next ? “ Tijat the nesvs 
was all too true mc leametl early next morning ^\^Jen Sing Su 
went into the Customs Secretanat to Md good-ljj'c to one and 
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another, he found them excitedly rcadmg the dowager lady’s 
Proclamation It ivas to the effect that the Emperor had 
“ requested ” her to reascend the Tlirone, because the onerous 
duties connected thcrewnth had pro\ ed too much for his health ! 
A specious platitude which deceived no one Thus on Sep- 
tember 2r, 1898, while Chmese and Europeans slept, around us 
in Pekmg had been plot and counter plot There had been 
secret manoeuvnng of armed forces and strong guards burned 
m from the Summer Palace at the instance of the Dowager 
Empress to seize the too*\vell intentioned Emperor, then some 
thirty years old Apparently a very successful coup d Hat to 
the credit of the lady 

But if e\ er a nation's affairs were fatally mismanaged surely 
theyVere those of the Celestial Empire that autumn The Em 
peror, in his passion for reform, had many able supporters 
They now found the hand of the Empress heavy upon them 
She banished the Prune Minister, Weng Tung ho, the imcle of 
Li Cheng a young fnend of ours whom Da ling has wntten 
about in books which continue my tale A considerable 
number of highly connected >oung men eager, jet apprdien 
Sive for their country and anxious for its betterment, had to flee 
for their hves She seized seven of the most brilliant of these 
young scholars and beheaded them m Uoc m Pekmg 

*' \Ve die 1 ” cned one of them before his head fell *' But 
others will nse to fill our place ’ 

The Emperor ^vas imprisoned for the rest of his sad hfe on an 
island m the lake of the Forbidden City Nor does it seem as 
if her vengeful spirit were ever appeased Two years later, m 
1900 when she fled from the expedition sent by Western 
codhtnes to reheve the besieged legations she earned the 
young man inth her, but not before it is said having caused his 
favounte ivife to be thrown doivn a palace well and drowmed 
Whether the Emperor would have had any chance if he had per- 
sistently tned to take his august Aunt with him m his reforms 
mstead of trymg to have her imprisoned as was the case who 
can say ? Shd abrogated his rrfomis but the failure of the 
Boxer Movement to forward her hopesof crushmg the foreigners 
brought about her own change of attitude 

It ivas perhaps chiefly the influence of great scholars like 
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Chang Chih-tung, and as the result of his advocacy in his famous 
treatise " Learn 1 ”, that made the Empress Tzu-Hsi alter the 
entire scheme of education In 1907 she went further, issuing 
decrees introducing a constitutional system, from municipal 
government to an advisory Parliament These reforms were 
just beginning to work when she died, by a curious coincidence 
the day after the Emperor, and the Revolution of 1911 over- 
threw her djmasty 

Foremost amongst the reformers in Peking had been a brilliant 
young man called K’ang Yu-wci He had been admitted to 
intervieiivs wth the Emperor which were probably the origin of 
the Reform Edicts Scenting danger, the Emperor sent him a 
secret message 

“Go instantly to Shanghai,” was the order, "and start a news- 
paper ” 

But K’ang Yu-wei saw no reason for such haste, and delayed 
" Why have you disobeyed my command ? ” came another 
urgent message 

Three times the Emperor had to send his friend even more 
imperative orders, till at last K’ang Yu wei felt compelled to 
start So unsuspicious was he of the deadly peril m which he 
stood, that when his ship called at Chefoo he went sauntering 
ashore, httle recking that the telegram ordering his seizure and 
immediate decapitation had reached there before him His 
escape was due to the fact that the official lu charge of., the 
admimstration at Chefoo had gone inland, and no lesser official 
dared open the secret envelope 

On leaving the Custona Secretariat on September 22 1898, 
Sing Su and I said good-bye to our friend and host Him we 
were to see again, but never the lovely wife we had left at Pei 
tai ho, for both were among the besieged m the Legation m 1900 
and she ultimately died as the result of the hardships and 
privation then endured 

Amying early at the station, we took our seats m the train for 
Tientsin We waited an hour, but there came no welcome 
whistle of departure We waited mterminablyi’ all inquiries in 
vain No one could or would tell us the cause of the delay It 
was when we reached Shanghm that we learned that the tram 
was kept waiting whilst Peking was being searched for K'ang 
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Yu XV ei • Thanks to the Emperor, he had left the day before 
and xv-as txv entj -four hours ahead of his foes As xve sat grum- 
bling at the unconsaonable waste of time, a cheerful face at- 
tached to SIX feet four inches of stalwart manhood appeared at 
the carnage xvandow, xxnth no explanation, but askmg if he could 
do an3dhing for us This xxras an Australian xvho had super- 
mtended the lajmg of this part of the hne, and xvho kept it m 
repair He held out some hope of a train leaving at four in the 
afternoon 

Come along on my trolley worked by my coobes to my 
house at Feng tai, five miles away, and you will be more com- 
fortable," was his mxntation 

AVe gratefully accepted the Samantan offer We spent an 
mteitstmg tune hstenmg to the difficulties there had been to 
overcome m making the hne, one of which xvas the number of 
false graves made by some Chinese m the hope of claiming the 
compensation paid for the disturbance of an ancestor 1 We 
xvere sorry to leave him at four 
Parts of our passage down the coast to Shanghai were charm- 
ing, particularly just before we reached the port of Cbefoo, 
At times the steamer xvent close in to the shore Stretches of 
hill and precipitous grassy slopes swept down to the edge of the 
sea, with precipices now and again whose shadoxvs were so 
sharply defined that they might have been cut by a sabre 
Bojjts xvith red and brown sails flecked the sea Rocky islets 
reared bold fronts or tapered to sharp needles This rock- 
bound coast can be very stormy, as I have experienced , but 
on this occasion it was a dream of calm beauty On the one 
side XV ere the scarred and stratified rocks , on the other was the 
hnatless ocean sparkling m the bnlhant sun , while tmy islands 
on the horizon vied with bigger ones close at hand 

In Chefoo everybody was on the qui vise, the report being 
that the Emperor w'as dead The previous mght four men-of- 
war had humed off to Taku at the mouth of the Tientsm River, 
and we now saw a Russian man-of war gettmg up steam, ready 
for any emeigeocy We arrived home m our City-of the-South 
on September 29 

• What a pity > ou cannot always look as you do now ! ' ex- 
claimed a fnend During the last four j ears Smg Su had only 
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once been out of our port. Peking had been delightfully cool 

and iresh when we left it. 

" Would we could all live and work there ! " we said. 

We came back, a thousand miles South, to damp depressing 
heat, and seemed to be enduring a second summer. The ther- 
mometer was 98® on board our little cockleshell steamer from 
Shanghai. Though nearing October, the temperature was as 
trying as July. To the Chinese our three months' absence had 
seemed an age. 

" Did you see Da-ling and Sea-borne whilst away ? ” my 
women friends asked quite simply of me 1 
As for K'ang Yu-wei, he would seem to have home a charmed 
life. A. message similar to that sent to the official at Chefoo 
came also to the Taotai in Shanghai, * 

" Decapitate the man on arrival,” it ran. 

I suppose his arrest on the foreign Bund of Shanghai might 
have caused international complications. Another message 
arrived there at the British consulate at the same time ; and it 
must be admitted that British sympathy lay with the reformer. 
The outcome was that a British consul went down in his launch 
to Woosung, twelve miles below Shanghai, and \vaylaid K'ang 
Yu-wei's steamer. Going aboard, he warned him of the fate 
awaiting him if he proceeded further. It resulted in the consul 
taking him in his launch to yet another British steamer starting 
for Hong-Kong, where he remained for some time in safety. 
But a British gunboat shadowed his vessel all the wiy there. 

It would appear to have been Great Britain’s lot to play an 
active part in rescuing China’s reformers 1 In a different 
fashion, but as effectively, she rescued Sun Yat-sen when held 
a prisoner, doubtless with unpleasant intent, in a room in rtie 
top storey of the Chinese Legation in London. I have been in 
W'/ii Again, whtn Vns own C^nAori rose ngaVnst Vom, it 

was a British steamer that took him away to Shanghai. Once 
I was at a small meeting of Cliina’s friends in London at whicli 
was present the consul who accompanied K’ang Yu-wei from 
one British steamer to another at Woosung. The consul was 
invited to give us his story of the intriguing incident. He 
refused to pander to us, shaking a wise old head in the 
negative. 



IX SHANSI — WEST OF THE HILLS 


CHAPTER XXXIII TAIYUANFIT— CITY-OF THE-GREAT PLAIN 

w 

W HAT a heavy load both mind and body can cany, if only 
a man begm young enough and the burden grows with 
his growth and is not thrust too suddenly upon hun J It was 
so With Smg Su Activities in the City of the-South had multi- 
phed year by year, by leaps and boun^, but happily colleagues, 
Chmese and Western, fell m with his methods of procedure, and 
the end of a quarter of a century found us expanding m every 
direction 

"Hien Sing Su began to flag I would find him stretched flat 
on the floor of his quiet upstairs study Not that he "had fallen 
there, but because he found he could recover more quickly thus 
from the band of steel aaoss his brow and from the unpleasant 
tremors, the result of the frequent attacks of malaria, which 
shook him 

'* It means a furlough of years m England,” he admitted with 
a sigh 

Then one day on the wires of our newly mstalled telegraph 
came a short message which for the moment, staggered us 
' Will you accept the Presidency of the Shansi Impenal 
University ? ” it ran 

Our first thought was How could we leave the absorbmg m- 
terests in the city of our love and the care of dear people who 
had conclusively proved the sincerity of their faith by their 
sacrifices ’ Other questions came surging Had Sing Su’s 
l^dership and diversity of work m the South been of a suffi 
ciently hberal character to enable him effectively to guide a 
modem Chmese University in the North ? Would the accejjt 
ance of such a proposal t^e us into unplumbed depths — if not 
out of our depths ? 

But another side could not be ignored The climate of North 
Chma IS all that the climate of the South is not The one is the 
antithesis of the other The summers if hot are short, and the 
long frozen up ^vmte^s are exceedmgly bracmg and very dry 
Such a climate would be a finer restorative than England It 

?ij 
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the Shansi plateau from the Northern Chmese plains This 
plateau is surrounded by moimtams, and m one comer stands 
the large walled provmaal capital of Taiyuanfu — ^which means 
the City-of the Great-Plain While yet a day’s journey aivay, 
the goods tram incontinently came to a stop and left us stranded 
by a roadside Two mule shen izti, however, awaited us, and in 
these primitive oscillating conveyances we first entered the gates 
of the city, and then the gates of the Umversity itself My 
shen-tzit consisted of two long poles, m the middle and between 
which a hghtly made structure was fastened on which it was 
easier to reclme than sit Between the poles, back and front, 
and in close proximity to me, were harnessed two mules with 
ropes Good enough for an expenence, but preferably not to be 
repeated • 

Had we been transplanted to the planet Mars, should we have 
found oursdves in a much mme different world than this new 
provmce ? The people are tall, heavily built, less alert than the 
Southerners more rehable, says rumour In September they 
were still in normal garb, but as winter approaches they clothe 
themselves m sheepskins and goatskins wearing the long wool 
outside, so that they are transformed mto two-legged animalg 
The soil IS vastly different from the South This remarkable 
composition, called loess is yellow grey, and on the looks 
as hard as rock But it is very friable, and dunng a ivmd 
covered us as thickly wth dust as would the Gobi sands — from 
which, the saentists tell us, it comes 
The emblem of Shansi might well be a Duster One hangs at 
the door of every respectable house, and is not the nondescript 
ashamed object of the West hidden out of sight The duster 
which flaunted itself at the front door of the Pnnapal s house 
gratified the eye, an object of taste and distinction an example 
of how the lowly things of Me may be transformed from the de 
spised to the attractive Ours was made of bnght red and ^ ivid 
green squares of matenal, which floated comer^^'lse from the 
end of a neat, slender, carved wooden handle \Vhen a loud bat- 
ting broke the quiet, I knew before he rang the boll that a guest 
was at the door He was hard at work battmg some portion of 
the thick dust from his shoes and trousers before presenting 
himself inside To a Southerner the dust was phenomenal 
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Even when the ground was frozen a foot deep there was still 
plenty of dust on the surface through which we must plough 
when we ^vali.ed out 

If properly tilled, the loess soil is highly productive Looking 
as if it would bear nothing, it produces much We had hohl rabt 
as big as a football, choice tomatoes, oranges, persimmons, and 
many vegetables and fruits besides the grams the wheat, and 
millet on which the people depend Dehcious grapes grow, 
which are stored from the frost through the winter and pro- 
duced for sale as required A huge dishful of luscious green 
and purple grapes was sent us by the Provinaal Treasurer soon 
after our arrival 

" They are part of his tnbute from the growers,' some one 
saiJ 

The wmds produce occasional swirlmg, blinding dust storms, 
when it IS useless to do other than keep shut up m the house 
till the storm passes One mommg, hopmg for a nde, I vent 
to the stable, an open shed m the yard near by Suddenly 
columns of choking blinding dust swept in hke a deluge There 
was no escape I turned my face close into a comer till it sub- 
sided In spite of double windows and dosed doors the fine 
partides percolate inside, covermg every floor and chair with a 
film against uhich it is hopeless to struggle till the sJcy dears, for 
darkness covers the land ivjth the ram of dust Happily the 
dust IS diy and not of the sticky order It is easily swept up , 
but this labour consumes mudi tune 

If, after six or seven months of dryness, a refreshing shower 
falls it IS pure joy to soul and body There was one tiffin when 
we and our guests jumped up from the table and ran outside 
td watch the well nigh forgotten gloncs of a thunderstorm An 
old resident in Taiyuanfu told me that once, before his time, 
there was practicidly no ram for three jears Tlic people 
began to blame the foreigners in their province for the con- 
tinuous drought At last came a blcssctl dowiipour, and 
wnth it heartfelt siglis of rchef from some foreboding \\ cstem 
women * 

But a truce to dust I Wc wU put it where it belongs, under 
our feet, and look upwards Aboic our heids was strefcb«I, 
often e\cn in winter, a great dome of doudless hcavenij blue. 
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without the interruption of a cloud Never have I seen such 
divinely blue skies and such resplendent sunshine 
In my youth I had driven horses " You shall have a pony 
here/' said Sing Su, and bargained for two for us 

During the long winter when, at night, the temperature fell 
to zero and the air cut like a knife, it was still possible for my 
pony and myself to count on bright sun from ten till two, barring 
dust-storms Alter that hour it was another story Save for 
a majoo, or groom, I rode and roamed the countryside alone, up 
through the deep gullies and fastnesses worn down by the 
trituration of the loess All around us was this yellow grey 
rock like soil Yet the carts of the farmers through the ages 
and the fierce rush of floods m the rams had worn it down, till 
the road or gully on which we rode might be anythmg ffom 
fifty to one hundred feet below the level of the fields above 
Very dangerous may those ravines prove m flood-time Men 
with horses and carts have been caught by the sudden rush and 
drowned, unable to scale the precipitous banks of loess shuttmg 
them in Sometimes mafoo and I would discover a track cut m 
the loess midway between the bottom and the top It was a 
fearful ]oy to nde along one of these, with no protection from 
the precipice at the side, the only possible precaution being to 
lean my weight towards the bank Moreover, Shansi ponies are 
not too certain of foot 

We would arrive at a natural bndge, a thick sohd block of tJje 
loess bridging a chasm, and unaccountably left standing wth 
no break m it but a httle tunnel at the bottom where any water 
could flow through This bndge had to be crossed without 
bamer or handrail Sing Su would say he should depend on me 
to know all the hiding-places m case we had to flee But m 
such a contingency would our tnajoo prewe faithful ? He too 
knew ttie secret hills • 

Smg Su’s new post was no suiecure These delightful ex- 
peditions were rarely for him In addition to the Umversity 
administration, he had in his Chmese students formidable rivals 
to hunseU m the knowledge of Chmese hterature 1 • No student 
ivas admitted to this particular University until he had first 
taken his degree m the Chinese classics The desire to keep 
pace with them, to win at least their intellectual respect in tJieir 
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o^vn particular field, kept Smg Su grinding at Chinese hke a boy 
in school , yet not an unhappy one 
As for me, I was happy m that our predecessors m the Pnn- 
cipal’s house had left over something that needed doing “ Of 
what profit to mankmd,' I asked “ are science and mathe 
matics if the outcome is not an even keel to our floors, or rooms 
into which hght and sun have free access ? ” 

The official reception room, m which officials and their ladies 
must be welcomed, ^vas a long depressing room, hghted only by 
a small bay window at one end The floor boards were so wide 
— ^half a measured yard — that they could not he flat, nor had 
they been planed smooth Walkmg on them recalled the ^vaves 
of the sea 

Sliansi coal is the finest in the world Yet here it was shut 
up in those impleasmg iron closed m sto\ es kno%vn as " Amen- 
can,” which projected into the rooms by means of iron pipes 
Something more in keeping wth the dignity of the University 
and of Western civilization must be evolved before I could 
undertake to invite the wives of officials to \TSit me 
Up came those hardwood floor boards to be reduced m wdth 
and planed smooth Out came the American stoves. In came 
the sunshine and blue sky from two long inndosra let into a 
dead ^vall Drastic remedies but metbought the end justified 
the means The stoves were replaced in the mam rooms by 
open grates of local construction, to which were added mantel- 
pieces as tasteful as the Taiyuan workmen could produce Tlie 
one in the drawing room was of grey bnck on which a local 
artist wrought his pleasun? in leai cs and flowers 

It IS impossible to imagine more glonous fires than those 
whicli glowed m our grates dunng the extreme wrnters They 
were " caverns of burning light,” and at their fiercest, infernos 
for ^leat But Shmsi coal must be kept within bounds, so 
devouring is it when out of hand Sometimes I dared not go 
to bed until our fires had died down, and thanked God for the 
care expended on the rebuilding of the cliimnc>’s e\ en to my 
insisting on the Pnncipal himscU mounting the roof to ensure 
the rcmox'ol of all adjacent woodwork and the perfecting of the 
brickwork I Before one of his yearly visits to the Cit>-of the- 
SouUi, Sing Su gravclj impressed on me the absolute necessity. 
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in case of fire, of my saving one Thing, even at the cost of all we 
possessed When I feared the hour of danger had amved, to 
my horror, and try as I would, I could not recall what was that 
all important Thmg At last, m a flash, it came back His 
translation of the Analects of Ginfucius, lymg in the study 
drawer 1 

No wonder Smg Su’s concern , for the result of those long 
labours, which had earned for him the soubriquet of Venerable 
Confucius, already had undergone a chequered history He had 
worked much upon that translation while in the City of the- 
South, and fimshed it m the North But some chapters had had 
to be rewritten, because the originals were burnt m a fire at the 
printers’ m Japan The whole had been lost when travelling 
with him on the railway across Siberia To me, foUowmg later, 
was allotted the task of searching for the lost treasure — ^from 
Moscow to Harbm To me also came the joy of seeing it re- 
stored intact to Smg Su in Taiyuanfu — the City-of the Great- 
Plain A super-excellent, yet unknoivn European Cxatoms 
official ran the box to earth, buned beneath a mountam of other 
so-called " Lost Luggage,’ m a Japanese store in the heart of 
the city of Moukden I 


(u) 

When we reached Taiyuanfu, the position of Governor of the 
province was held by the Great Man En, an old Manchu anstp- 
crat He ^vas a charming raconletir, espeaalJy at feasts when 
the food was good and the wme had inspired But the official 
who loomed Ingest in the public eye ivas the Provincial Trea- 
surer, the Great Man Tmg He was then immersed in the 
exating business of bu5nng back the Shansi coal fields from'a 
British company which had, for a limited penod, acquired the 
right to uorlc them ^Vhen Ting returned from Peking, 'hwmg 
succeeded m his mission, the city turned out en masse to acclaim 
the hero as he entered the city gates, ourselves amongst the 
crowd For a slow-minded people roused to enthusiasm is an 
interesting study Flushed and happy. Ting nob only saw us 
hut stopped his tnumphal progress to greet us It w’as im- 
possible not to congratulate him on his diplomatic success, for 
the coal-fields are a \ aluable p<»session 
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Alas, one difficulty in life is to be sure of the nght occasion 
for congratulations I Ting and his people retrieved the con 
cession to work the mines, but at a price The restoration cost 
the province a sum which it, the poorest province of China, could 
lU spare And it was depmed of the wealth which the Wes- 
terner wnth his enterprise, skill, and modem machmery, would 
greatly have increased The mines remained in the hands of 
tardy local compames, and the splendid Shansi coal largely 
remains m its native earth The output of coal would have 
given work to thousands of poverty stncken folk A Chinese 
gentleman once spoke to Smg Su in the City of the South about 
this lack of development of China's natural resources 
*' We are keepmg our coal till yours is fimshed," said he 
"Don’t wait too long," advised Sing Su " Or we shall have 
found a substitute I ” 

His Excellency Ting was a tall, powerful, alert man an arres 
tive personahty His relations with Sing Su were very cordial 
They exchanged ideas and ideals— which are the forerunners of 
concrete action He was too big a man to be passed over by 
the Central Government, and he became Governor during our 
later years m Taiyuanfu Then, backed by Impenal commands, 
he made his great coup of clearing the entire province of wde- 
spread opium growing — an amazing feat, for which all honour 
IS due Here and there the farmers rebelled and Ting sent a 
pp^se of soldiers to overawe them and to pull up the noxious 
plants On. one occasion" the growers fiercely resisted the 
soldiers with their farm implements A senous fray ensued 
diinng which eleven lives were lost 

" I received a stiff reprimand from the Throne over that, ’ he 
confided to Sing Su " although I only acted under Government 
orders m stampmg out the poppy ’ 

“ Ten or twenty years hence you will find it impossible to use 
such drastic methods ’ prophesied Smg Su 

Tmg was not averse when he called on the Pnncipal in his 
house, to bemg presented to Sing So s Inside-One ' inysell 
Be it noted however that though the officials generally were 
pleased to be mtroduced to me in onr Western home, and them 
ladies seemed equally dehghted to meet Smg Su when they 
visited me yet this proved a one sided concession No gentle 
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man ever appeared when I visited the ladies m their yamens 
Innovations — ^but from without, not witlim I The fnendliness 
of Mr and Mrs Ting led me to invite her to dinner , and a royal 
entertainment it was Mrs Ting was mvited for 6 30, but I 
knew what to expect The moment my late caller had departed 
I scrambled into my dress and had not even tune to wash my 
face before the good lady and her large retmue appeared, exactly 
one hour before the appomted time 

I had mvited five other English ladies to meet Mrs Ting 
one who could smg beautifully, three who could talk Chmese 
fluently to her, and the fifth the wife of our professor 

When I oSered my arm to escort Mrs Ting mto the dimng-room 
d la gentleman, ^e laughed till she rocked She was an fail 
with knife and fork, but ate httle of our English menu. What 
made the dumer a success were some unusually fine crackers I 
had reserved from Christmas for the occasion Jlidway through 
the rather perfunctory meal we began a diversion by pulling 
them Mrs Tmg cared less for food than ever after that Her 
sole wish was to puU crackers She was only twenty-one, and 
thought it quite m the order of things that she should not only 
have all that came out of the crackers but all the outside ivrap 
pmgs as well', to which we dieerfuUy assented The result 
was that she went borne adorned ivith a gimcrack but pretty 
nng, a brooch, and a bracelet The caps, pictures, fancy cover- 
ing, and a false nose she swept together m a heap and handed 
over to the safe keepmg of her amah Never have I had such 
satisfaction m crackers 

Before dinner our musical guest sang and played a number of 
English songs while Mrs Ting sat Inside her, listening to the 
well tramed \oice and following the clever hands as they flew 
over the piano This had been earned over the passes slung 
between mules, the first to enter Shansi even partially bj»rail 
At nine o’clock came a message 

‘ The Great Man has sent to call the T'ai T'ai home,” said 
the man, and home the young lady had to go 

She had come m her brougham, one of the sew:n which had 
recently appeared in the City-of-the-Grcat-Plam It had 
waited for her, the horse being taken out of the shafts and the 
carnage left on the hard mud tennis-court We parted gaily 
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Judge of my dismay to be told next mommg that Mrs Tmg’s 
carnage had been upset on the way home 

“ But she IS not much the for it, e\cept a few scratches 
on her face and the loss of a pearl or two from her head dress,” 
came the news 

“ I don't wonder at the acadent,' I told Sing Su ” ^Vhen 
Mrs Ting sent the carnage and dnver to take me to the yamen, 
the man tore most perilously along the streets, blowing his loud 
motor-horn incessantly ' 

At the tune, the lady with me and I laughed till the tears 
came, for behind us a flustered outnder was frantically urging 
his horse after us He had to present our cards on arrival, and 
it was his duty to keep pace with us ! 

The moon was shimng bnUiantly it seems, when Mrs Ting 
left the University grounds, and the road was a good foreign 
made macadamized stretch But her terrible Jehu turning a 
comer too rapidly, came into violent contact with a big stone 
placed to keep vehicles out of the deep side gutter The 
camage turned over, Mrs Ting was thrown out, and was glad 
to complete her furious tide and evenmg of foreign joys m 
the old fashioned native cart 

But this tale of my ofRcial dinner party had another and 
pleasanter ditioitetnenl Next day a servant m official garb 
arrived with presents for me from Mrs Ting a large dark green 
vnsc and a good red lacquer tray, both desirable objects Un 
willing to accept, but feanng wholly to decline, I proposed keep- 
ing the red tray as of the lesser value To tins the bearer 
refused absolutely to listen 

‘ You must keep both ! You must keep both I ” he 
reiterated 

In the end I had to consent and the amount of m> acknow 
ledgBient to the bearer was m accordance wath mj acceptance 
oflfictwo /As ZTxccii'caTCj Tfag; (oAJ Stn^ Sa tfiai 
the dark-green colour of the aasc was now a lost art to the 
Chinese 

Our later vsits to cacli other were mutually satisfactory 
On one of them Mrs Ting startled me 

Do5ouappro\eof mLNcdmamagcs Chine«mandrnghdj ? ’ 
slic asked point blank She probably knew there was a case. 
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in i>oint in tljc City-of-thc-Grcat-lMain. I hcsil.itcd a moment, 
and looked sorionsly at licr. 

" Tlic time has not yet arrived," I hriclly replied. 

She nodded her head vigorously, making it quite plain that 
such also was her opinion. 

On one of my visits to her 1 saw an interesting siglit. In one 
of the courtyards through which I pas.sc<l to rc.ach the ladies’ 
quarters there w.is, pilc<l up, a quantity, perhaps a hundred, of 
” silver shoes," or silver ingots — sycec. llicy were doubtless 
newly arrived tribute money from the province to the funds of 
the exchequer, of which Mr. ling was then Treasurer Tlicsc 
"shoes" were cunous objects: heavy little greytsh lumps, 
fashioned into some sort of rough shaj>c but bearing small resem- 
blance to anybody’s footwear, unless that of a bound-ftfoled 
woman In Inland China a traveller had to carry his money m 
these " shoes," and employ banks at various stages to cut off 
the amount he required In return for his pure silver he 
received the equivalent m copper coins, the chief currency for 
centuries in China I never saw any other “shoes" besides those 
in the Treasurer’s yamcn Both m the City-oMhe-South and in 
thcCity-of-the-Grcat*Plain Sing Su's paper cheque on a Shanghai 
bank was as cfTcctivc as any "shoe," and far more convenient 
Had my acquaintance with the ladies of China’s high officials 
included only Mrs Ting, I might have failed somewhat m en- 
thusiasm I do not know if Mrs Ting was considered good- 
looking Ideas differ on these points Once, thinking to 
gratify a number of young Chinese men, I descanted on the 
beauty of a Chinese lady whom we Westerners all admire, and 
known also to them Dead silence greeted my encomiums 
“ The lady you admire," at last said one of them diffideuHy, 

" is not our Chmesc idea of beauty You admire her because 
her features are not typically Climese 1 ” • 

Perhaps Mrs Ting's were In course of time I learned that 
she was in reality No Two wife, the real wife preferring to 
remam m the seclusion of Mr Tmg’s ancestral home in a distant 
province Possibly the second Mrs Ting’s fine,httle son was 
the secret of her accompanying the Great Man to Shansi, and 
bemg elevated to the position of leading lady of the province 
When Mr Ting left, we lost a friendly official At the Revo- 
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lution he, like many another, Cbmese and Manchu, resigned 
of&ce He went to hve m Shanghai, perhaps hopmg there to 
keep clear of pohtical mtngues The last new’s appalled us 
In broad daylight, m the streets of Shanghai, he was shot dow’n 
wthout wammg by a bullet from the pistol of an assassin 
The unkno\vn assailant escaped m the crowd After much 
suffenng Tmg died In his last hours he asked for the presence 
of a British friend, who, needless to say, answered to the call 
But why he ivas killed remains a mystery to this day 


(lu) 

Life would have been sadly lacking in comfort had not the 
Bri^t One consented to follow our fortunes when we left the 
South He had toiled over long innumerable miles manfully 
carrying on the ends of his pole his master’s food and bedding 
Warned that servants might prove a difficulty, we had also 
added a Boy m Tientsin and a second coohe m Peking To our 
relief we found a cook m Taiyuanfu — the httle wizened dried up 
Ho Chia We soon paid the Tientsin Boy’s fare back home 
All he essayed to do W’as to lay out the Principal s evening 
clothes for dinner The Bnglit One stepped into Ins place and 
filled it nobly Such was the pnde he took m his w ork that I ne\ er 
had to find fault One afternoon I ivantcd him to go an errand 

" There are guests for dinner,” he hesitated 

" It iviU not take jou long to set the table,” I said. 

" It takes me an hour to do the dmner-napkins,” he replied 
I sent the coolie 

Tlie Bnght One’s efforts produced beautiful results Not 
only were the napkins a study in birds, beasts, and fishes, but 
round tlic table would run the Greek key pattern or other 
dcMCC m tiny lca\es from some particular tree in the garden 
punefoa^*^ pmk 

blossoms he begged, borrowed or majbc stole Neither 

bcfoie nor since ha\ c I eaten dinner on a table decorated by a 
greater artist • 

•' You must realize. T'ai T'ai ' he told me once when I dc- 
precatctl the elaboration, * tliat my onlj object is to cnliancc 
jour reputation as a hostess I " 
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Wlicn Sing Su departed in liastc at the New Year on his 
yearly visit South to hear what Pang di, Ka-kung, Ding-er, and 
their friends were doing, and to advise, he left the Bright One 
behind, believing that he would stand by me in every circum- 
stance Iminerhately after one of his departures the Bright 
One fell ill I was terribly anxious He was just twenty-five, 
the only son of his widowed mother a thousand miles off \Vliat 
I could do, that I did I called in the doctor from the English 
hospital, who sent a man to look after him when the Bright One 
objected to being taken into the hospital It was discovered 
tint his fever arose from a little hvc creature in his blood 
" He brought it with him from the South It is unknown 
here,” said the doctor 

Under the microscope he showed me the little black ifemon ' 
that in some causes elephantiasis, or permanent enlargement 
of the foot, as in the cose of Pang di In the Bright One it had 
resulted in a dreadful abscess in the left armpit 

” May I be present at the operation ’ ' I asked, tn loco 
parenlts I feared the worst 

But Ah Ming came through with the aid finally of a drain 
pipe or two in his shoulder On one of my constant subsequent 
visits I found my young fnend weeping and moaning, probably 
with loneliness and weariness It hurt me to see him 

"Don’t cry,” I pleaded, "Bright One with medicine and 
nourishment and nursing all will yet be well ’ • 

The dainties for his bedside cupboard and the rearranging 
of his pillows, helped as much as anythmg else, I fancy towards 
his restoration and to beguile the weary houre for of education 
he had but little He was just able to crawl out to welcome 
Sing Su on his return * 

‘ If there had been no T'ai T ai, there would be no Ah Mmg ' 
he declared to people In other words that I had saved liis hfe 
From that moment he was my bond slave Never have I 
been so assiduously waited upon and coddled always a stool 
for my feet, a cushion for my back ready and waitmg ayd for 
my friends too When excruciating headaches* prostrated me, 
the Bright One tended me devotedly 

" He would love to wash my face and comb my hair, if I per- 
mitted,' I used to say to Smg Su 
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Thinking to cheer his existence, Smg Su, returning from the 
City of the-South, brought with him the Bnght One’s young 
wife, a girl of nineteen or twenty Aivay from the stem eye of 
Jier mother-m law, with whom she had lived, she failed to do her 
plain duty by the Bnght One, to cook his food and keep their 
room clean I would see her jauntmg out, wth powdered face 
and carmmed lips, m a gay cart with women of whose char- 
acter I was in doubt There came a climax One day from 
the little yard at the back upon my ears came howls and a bat- 
ting louder than any visitor dusting his shoes I ran out and 
pushed open the Bnght One's door On the floor lay his wife 
Kneelingbesideher was the Bright One, his left hand grasping her 
hair, his nght arm employed m beating her wath all its strength 1 
-V "Ah Ming I Ah Jling { '* shneked I 

In his violent temper he took not the slightest heed but con- 
tinued his castigations I fled to inform Smg Su what was 
happening on his highly respectable University premises 
After allowng a short interval for the return of sanity, he dc 
manded the presence of the now quiet but sullen Bright One, 
who m his turn received such a lashing from Sing Su's tongue 
as he had never had before — and in the good round terms of his 
own language of the South 

" But I am the husband," he stoutly mamtaincd " I have 
the ngJit to beat my wife when she nebJy deserves it " 

‘ It is liateful hateful " vocifcratc<l Sing Su. ' to beat ones 
wife 1 Go away 1 Go away 1 ' 

He sent him summarily from his august presence But mark 
the anticlimax Tlicrc was no spcctly improvement in the 
wife I too greu out of patience 
«* Wlicn Ah Ming beat j on before,"! delivered m>’sclf thus to 
her, " I was sorrj’ \Vlicn he docs it again I shall not interfere 
In^iir kitchen were the representatives of three provinces 
elemrnls cS faction and mil war Tlic cook was a Shansi 
man the coohe from near Peking m the Chihli province and 
the Bright One from Chekiang in the South 
‘ Tn case o| trouble I said to the Bright One on mj owai 
authontj not '^ing Su s ue Chekiang people must stand b> 
each otlicr I 

Ah Mmg had to Icam this new Northern language just as much 
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as 1 had, but he A\as younger and he was Chinese, and very soon 
I was leaning on him as interpreter. One day it happened thus 
I was alone m the dining-room when suddenly the heavens were 
rent by loud angry shouts and ejaculations Jumping on to a 
chair in order to look out of the high wandow facing the back 
court, I beheld Chiu Jen, the mild even tempered coolie, coming 
along the path His face was aflame, and lie held in a fierce 
grasp the little cook by the pigtail, and was thus forcing him 
into my presence I sprang down and met them at the door. 
Clirn Jen W’as shaking with anger and held on to the cook’s 
queue hke grim death He had froth at his mouth 

" I cannot and I will not stand it any longer 1 " he shouted 

The Bnght One was out, Sing Su was away I encouraged 
Chiu Jen to relax his hold of the convenient handle upon* the 
cook’s head, and the cook, only too happy to be released, fled 
at once 

“ Come inside, Chm Jen,” I said ‘ for I have a letter which 
must go at once In fact, I want you to take a nckshaw and 
deliver it ” 

I scribbled a hasty hne to a fnend gave him the coppers for 
the nde, and trusted to the air to cool his outraged pnde He 
returned as mild as milk When Ah Ming appeared I asked an 
explanation 

” The truth is, the cook makes life in the kitchen a misery 
with his mean abominable temper He is always late ivith his 
preparations, gets flustered, and visits it on us,” he said 

Next morning I went into the Kitchen when I knew the cook 
would be alone 

‘ Ho Chia ” said I ” Chiu Jen is a fine strong man far bigger 
than you If I were you, I would be very careful how I treated 
him ” 

' Official lady 1 All the trouble comes because he *is a 
foreigner ' ’ he surpnsingly replied That meant, he was not 
a Shansi man but from Chihli 

It IS nothmg of the kind,” I retorted indignantly ” It is 
caused entirely by your horrible temper Rememjier ! Chiu'jen 
IS tall and strong He could easily lac sz — beat you to death 
if you provoke hun too far I advise you to be more careful ! 

With which Parthian shot I left him and went on my im 
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moral way But the frightened cook mended his ways — and 
his tongue 

Once only did the Bnght One fail — at one of the Umversity 
functions A Governor, in gorgeous apparel, sat on either side 
of the Pnncipal, one being the departing the other the newly 
arrived administrator of the Province Somebody moved an 
elbow, with the result that the Bnght One, semng coffee, 
poured a good mixture of sugar and cream dowm his master s 
black evening coat After mopping up as much as possible, 
feehng unspeakably disgraced, he obliterated himself in an out- 
side larder and appeared no more the entire evening 1 

By this time he had become used at any rate to the evening 
costume of Western ladies though Western dancing remained 
a difficulty wth all our Chinese fnends in the Infenor and 
both dancing and evening attire were a stumbhng block to us 
who \vanted to present the West at its best, and spare the 
blushes of the East Once m the City of the South our 
consul's cousin, lately from Shanghai came to dine m a low- 
cut dress So great was the shock to the sen ants, that after 
one homfied look they kept their faces averted from the 
sight of her, and even when offering dishes, held their heads 
turned over their shoulders I 

In 1911, in accordance with a former agreement, the Univer- 
sity was handed over to the Chinese Already the authonties 
had bestowed upon Sing Su the highest possible rank m the 
circumstances namely the Red Button which was, under the 
Empire, of the Chief Order of Buttons At the end when 
orders and marks for good service were distnbuted, the Bnght 
One to his great delight was also remembered Ife reccued a 
Button similar to those bestowed on the lower grades of military’ 
officials for catcliing hngands — a thing he had ne\ cr done , but 
these anomalies arc not unknown m the Western world either 

We restored the Bnght One and his wife to the pLace they 
knew l>cst, the Cit>-of thc-Soulh and here they hved happily 
overafter Oreo it appeared when suctccn > cars later wepaid 
them a visikm their comfortable and well founded home and 
took lea wath (hem Indeed thej made me a present of a silk 
picture m neotllcwork of the island where m> life in their ctlj 
had l)egun— the Kucr s Heart 
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T WO of the chief official families then stationed in the City- 
of-the-Great-Plain were called Kung and Lo : the -former 
Chinese, the latter Manchu. Both were of true blue-blood type, 
on whose high social and official status no reflections could be 
cast. Both also showed us cordiality and kindness from the 
first ; though always separately and never in conjunction either 
with each other or the rest of the numerous official families 
in Taiyuanfu. That the acquaintance ripened into real friend- 
ship is proved by the fact that it has withstood the test of long 
absences, yet is renewed with joy on every possible opportunity 
either in England or China, and amongst the younger as well 
as the senior members on either side. • 

Of the Kungs I need say little, for they live in the pages of the 
.first book which Da-ling wrote. But Da-ling’s Chinese name 
is now changed, as is the custom in China when people reach 
years of discretion. It was the Great Scholar Kung himself 
who chose the name by which she is now known to our Chinese 
friends. He considered, and he gave her the name Fu Yiin, or 
Happy Gardener. In his young days Kung Ta Jen, our then 
Literary Chancellor for the Province, was attadicd to the Royal 
Palace in Peking, one of his onerous duties being to attend the 
Emperor when once a year he went to offer sacrifice at the 
Temple of Heaven. 

” This meant I had to wait out in the open at dead of night 
for hours at a stretch," he told us ; ’* and in the intense cold of 
this North China which freezes stiff a Southerner like myself 1 
I had on the thickest fur clothes, but it was terribly cold those 
February nights waiting for the dawn and the sacrificial hour 
to arrive." 

His E.xcellency Lo was made our Governor a few months after 
we reached the City-of-the-Grcat-Plain, anti he remainc<l sucl> 
for some two years. I had a golden opportunity of learning to 
know and apprcciatclns delightful wife and three de.nrdaughtcrs. 

Of his Excellency I only caught glimpses through qjy m*ndo\v3, 
but l>c found favour with me because, when Sing Su approached 
him with the desire I had to invite his wife and datighters to 
dine with me, he gave the su^estion his blessing. 
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" Certainly, with pleasure," he cheerfully responded, which 
was not then the usual attitude of Chinese officials to such 
approaches " The girls are at their lessons every day bat 
Sunday," he added 

Oh Western innovations, that every seventh day should be a 
rest day, and in an official housdiold I 
“ My Within-One is occupied in going to church on Sundays," 
rephed Sing Su, knowing well what their coming would entail, 
that it would turn our rest day into turmoil 
Ultimately a day ^vas fixed which mterfered \vith none of 
our duties 

The Lo family had come to Taiyuanfu after the shame and 
humiliation of 1900 It must have called for courage, especially 
on the part of the ladies, when, on the elevation of Lo Ta Jen 
to the Governorship, they had to take up their abode m the 
very 3ramen which, accordmg to Chinese ideas, might well be 
haunted by the ghosts of those fifty Western people who had 
been butchered a few years before on their doorstep by Yu Hsien, 
their fellow Manchu Of that bad past we never once spoke 
Mrs Lo was a ^^oman ahead of her times Education she 
valued, and Western education too I was delighted on my 
first visit to her by the sentiments to which she gave expression 
" Nowadays," said she, " many of our young people acquire 
only a smattering of Western knowledge and culture Yet they 
become vam and conceited ' We should like it to be othenvise 
with our children We hope (heir education will rather /isin 

— open their hearts, or widen their honzons " 

I soon learnt, too, how Mrs Lo yearned to see and know the 
conditions of the life by which she was surrounded, yet from 
which she was everlastingly debarred The great yamen, %vith 
court after court stretching aw ly leading to their own secluded 
quarters, was little better than a roomy pnson to her The 
iarge-lbofeif boafwvwnen o/Csfrlow frad k\etter cJrsmr.es tJrsrr sJrc 
of mLxing with the outside world 

‘ My sole opportunity is when I come to you at the Umver 
sity," slie latqr explamed ‘ Even then I may not lift my head 
to look through the carnage windows that surround me No ! 

I must sit with eyes lowered or I should be stigmatized as a 
bold wnman ” 
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Only by degrees did she express herself 
" When I went with my husband to Szechwan, the Far West 
of China, how I longed to learn about the lives of those people 
in that distant part of our Empire I But it was ‘ not done ’ by 
a woman of my class I returned no wiser than I went ” 
Seventeen miles from the City-of the (5reat-Plam is a famous 
spot called Chm-tsz It has beautiful tei^ple buildmgs, mighty 
lacquered red pillars round which twist gorgeous golden dragons 
Glorious gingko, or maidenhair trees, st^nd m its court, and a 
perennial spnng of purest water give^ refreshment I ex- 
patiated one day on a visit which Sing Su and I had paid 
there Mrs Lo envied me 

“ How my daughters and I would to see it all 1 " she 
exclaimed • 

Fired with enthusiasm she went home emboldened to sug- 
gest it 

Oh yes," she was told '* You shah indeed go, and we 
will at once begin to prepare Soldiere iHUst be sent to hne the 
route for your protection Servants shah be ordered to clean 
and make the temple fit for your reception etc , etc " There 
was, in short, to be such endless fuss and disturbance that any 
pleasure in the anticipated outing was spoiled 

*' Rather than incur all that, we prefeired to stay at home," 
she told me 

In quiet tones, but ivith intense feeling, this great hdy made 
me realize how from the depths of her heart she resented the 
galling conditions and iron bound customs vluch kept her, and 
such as herself, in this outer darkness of ignorance I gained 
the impression, too, that official ladies generally, and the ladies 
Lo in particular, led isolated, if not lonely hves As wife of tlte 
Governor Mrs Lo might not without loss of prestige be on 
friendly visiting terms ivith the other ofiicial Julies Hence 
she was familiar with none of them We knew them belter 
than she Tlic system went on down tho whole official scale, 
until it seemed there was nobody but tbenischcs — and ourselves 
— with whom any of them could associate So it jvas a blessed 
thought that within calling distance wris the lady from the 
Great Bra\o Countiy I She, strangely cnougli, despite her 
official rank, had >ct a freedom so absurdly wide that there 
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seemed set no limits to her fnendliness extending to all the 
world To me turned Jfrs Lo, as to a loophole m a lofty for- 
biddmg ^vall Through my eyes she possibly gained for herself 
and her daughters a wider view and a more adequate know- 
ledge of life than her own restrictions permitted With 
the best intentions it w’as difficult for me to nse always to the 
occasion 

The first impression my fnend made on me was that of a tall, 
rather fine featured woman Her long nch Manchu gown 
reaching to the ankles, and her black satin shoes with their 
thick white painted clumsy soles gave her increased height 
The shoes had beneath the soles a sort of wooden clog like a 
patten presumably to raise the wearer from the mire As no 
Manchu woman’s feet were ever bound, not even those of the 
Empress on her throne, the Ix> ladies had a hberty of movement 
unknown to Chinese ladies Mrs Lo's Manchu head dress was 
marvellously fashioned and veiy different from any worn by a 
Chinese woman It consisted of a broad, fine, curved piece of 
thin wood, covered with black satm and ornamented with 
coloured flowers and pearls. It stood upnght and ran straight 
across the centre of the crown of the head extending like butter- 
fly wings considerably beyond the sides of the head The little 
circular foundation which kept it in place seemed so sbght that 
I wondered how the wearer could maintain it bolt upnght or 
immovable Yet both Mrs Lo and her daughters managed it 
It seemed to me no Western woman could have maintained such 
a poise for more than a few minutes at a tune 

Of course Mrs Los face was thickly powdered her bps car 
mined her eyebrows pencilled and reduced to a thin black Ime 
the removal of each refractory hair And yet and yet, how 
soon we forgot such trivialities and became en rapport reading 
each otlier like an open book 1 This despite the fact that 
J/fK Lo spoke nei a irmJ v! Eftghsh tbaf J lacJaiig Sfjyg 
Su’s facility for languages was httle better in the Northern 
tongue We were dnven to the use of a language older and 
more trustw prthy than that of the bps one to which babes and 
w omen respond that of intuition and the heart In this Ian 
guage Mrs Lo and I had perfect understanding However at 
cniaal moments we could also fall back on a fnend Miss 
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Sheckleton, an Englishwoman well versed in Mandarin, to 
rescue us from undue flounderings. 

“ Why did your elder sisters not come ? ” I asked Ta Chai, 
sweet and dainty and just sixteen, who alone accompanied her 
mother on the first visit — “Scented Blossom" in Da-ling's book. 

" They will come next time,” quickly responded Mrs. Lo. 

How determined that day was Mrs. Lo to see everything I 
First I led them over the Principal's house, of which, knowing 
well the effort put into it, I was now justly proud. Next we 
walked across to the University buU^ngs, where Sing Su himself 
deigned to act as guide to the august lady. Through the tre- 
mendous length of the examination hall, where noted foreigners 
occasionally lectured, the reception-rooms, the long rows of 
students’ quarters, the various class-rooms, the large sports 
grounds, we walked, till even she declared she had seen enough 
for one day and would now go home and rest. 

Tlie auspicious occasion came when, with two or three of the 
Western professors’ drives, I was invited to dine with the Lo 
ladies. The carriage duly arrived for us, and with us went two 
or three attendants, the Bright One among them. The in- 
vitation was for one o’clock, and we went in anticipation of .m 
elaborate long-drawn* wonderful Chinese meal. Imagine then 
our surprise — and regret — to find ourselves c.vpcditiously served 
with an excellent European dinner. But at the end came the 
welcome Chinese touch. In place of the Western finger-bowls 
in which to dip the tips of the fingers, when wc left tlic tabic \vc 
were led to some handsome bright shallow brass bowls, each of 
which contained hot scented water in \shich lay small brand- 


new towels. Wc wrung these out, allowed the hot steam to 
evaporate, and then passed them over our hands and faces. 
Xlip benefit was immediately realized. 

' the recipients of great respect, much courtesy, and 

were very happy logctlier. But it w-as impossible entirely to 
, t wlicre wc were. Now and again came a tug at the hcarl- 
t ' s a chill oa the spirit, as the andul shadow of the cruel 
Wl'on us. In the same way Sing Su's Univeipily carl, 5n 
ir ■ 1 visits 'Ills never carricil over the threshold of this 
lus omcia jnslinctivefy rising lo lift Ins morlar- 

hoarT Not 
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other than hved and given m devotion to China Pensh the 
thought that we held those dear new fnends of ours, now enter- 
taining us, responsible in the slightest degree for the cnme of 
eight short years before ! Rather we compassionated them 
because they had to endure the shame and disgrace We only 
wanted them to love us in spite of our knowledge of their 
countrymen's conduct 

The entertainment of a Governor’s ladies at dinner was not 
a thing to be lightly undertaken On the contrary, it i\as so 
expensive that only once — as m the case of Mrs Ting — ^was I 
allowed the pleasure in connection ivith Mrs Lo, and that in 
farewell, when His Excellency was promoted to be Governor of 
Kiang SI province Cost of food w'as not the deterrent that was 
good and cheap The affair w’as costly because no Governor's 
wife could come on a set occasion without a large retinue commg 
also , just as Royalty in Europe cannot go a visiting wathout 
a numerous following Wlien Sing Su invited the Governor, 
w ith the other high provincial officials, to duie at the University, 
their retainers all told, numbered between three and four hun 
dred Every one of these had to be given either a meal or its 
equivalent m money f The Uni\ ersity adopted the latter plan 
The dehcate point was that every man or set of men had to be 
allowed a different amount, commensurate with rank and ser- 
Mce Happily, the Chinese Treasurvrof the University relieved 
us of the labour of tlie varied disbursements Mrs Lo’s retmue 
consisted of about seventy attendants, and with her came also 
her three daughters, Ta Ting, Ta Ch’un, and Ta Chai 

As it vvas wmter, the ladies were clad in long straight satm 
goWTis lined with fur, over which they wore very short jackets, 
■beautifully embroidered An amah accompamed them into 
the drawmg room and there helped them off with their outside 
garments She folded these up in the easy straight lines 
pecuhar to Onental clothes and then carried the bundles into 
an outside room 

W’e were a gay party of twelve at the round Northern dining- 
table, whers w e sat for an hour and a half Nor did it seem long 
for all were at their checnest, despite our speedy separation 
The fun began when we went to music and games in the drav- 
ing room Those high-bom Manchu girls never had sucli a 
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hilanous time in their lives, especially when the younger Western 
ladies insisted on attempting the Lancers Of course they must 
30m Findmg themselves hampered by their heavy Manchu 
shoes, they slipped them off They shortened their gowns by 
tying their silk handkerchiefs round their waists Thus pre 
pared, they were more or less pulled memly round the large 
room in tomboy fashion by their Western partners 

As their mother and I sat watching their happy antics she 
laughed till the tears came Ah me • I fear she never laughed 
so heartily and unrestrainedly again I ivrite of these fnendly 
Manchus with hesitating, allkit tender hand His Excellency 
and Mrs Lo hved to see the Revolution, and then passed out 
themselves Gone too is mischievous spntely Ta Ch’un — she 
who looked so deep mto my eyes as she made at me her pretty 
inoues 

Shansi, it seems, is not a province where men stay on for ever 
Wlien the University was transferred to Chinese administration 
m 1910, Sing Su found other activities awaiting him I left 
Shansi with regret Its strange geographical formations had 
presented numerous attractions Is there not one interesting 
legend that the province is the cradle of the whole human race ? 
Dr Edwards of Taiyuanfu who had relatives among the victims 
and wrote the story of the Fire and Sword which decimated the 
foreign commumty m Shansi, tells of a mighty flood which, 
according to Chinese tradition, drowned all but one man and 
one woman These escaped by leaping on to the backs of two 
huge lions who earned them to the topmost ledge of the Ren tsu 
Shan, or “ Rlountain of the Ancestors of Man " Saved from 
destruction, the two became the parents of the human race, in 
eluding you and me \ • 

In iQii, dunng the Revolution the Happy Gardener^ alias 
Dalmg her colleague, and I jvere living in Peking where w»re- 
discovered the Lo family To the Happy Gardener and myself 
it was a time of anxiety, largely because of Sing Su’s cables 
from England beseeching us to take ourselves out of " tlie nest 
of Manchus ” m which we were living Twee did the British 
Minister, Sir John Jordan, send his carriage and escort late at 
night to bnng to the safety of the Legation the three English 
women living in that danger zone We received such charming 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

REVOLUTION AND 
A RING OF GOLD 

and kingdoms might totter to their faU, but my 
those Snt d»‘"g the Revolution was the welfare of 

evl be reduce^rf f "'*1* ^ ‘hey might 

soldiers had In + ^ acking their daily food, especially after the 
upon When premises of aU they could fay hands 

wem morv ld"' f-” “"«<>«> “> ma that ludden in the earth 

It mMak Jr ? ""=y I bagged her to 

• ThI In.r'" ‘ba foreign bank 

cover your smlSwd^^^r™ 

but a beaub^r^ ^ concern was meanwhije not their money 
his care rale ? *" *'’= bf><fdle Ages entrusted tl 

went Mrs Lo it was who 

bfocksTpuTeirindll^'l^rr^'^ 

told ml '^“ble than gold nuggets," she 

a consul) aiUmnifold I"'* ^"®bsb gold watch (a gift from 
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North , bcr Passport to Hcaien Here m the 
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acknowledged intelligence and mtegnly I 
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On the ev™® '™^'b "'“'c 
334 departure for England where Sing Su and 
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Sea-borne needed us, Mrs Lo and Ta Chai came to bid ns 
good-bye, bearmg presents for the Happy Gardener and my- 
self, includmg two rolls of beautiful thick blue- silk 

** I do not know how much silk an English dress needs, but 
here is enough for two Chinese gowns,” she said 

A year later the silk made the travellmg dress of the Happy 
Gardener when she set out on her honeymoon 
For me Mrs Lo had brought a handsome gold nng, m the 
of which was a piece of dark-green ]ade At the sides 
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EPILOGUE BY HER DAUGHTER 


R omance opened high gates for my mother when, as a 
bride, she left her cold JEnglish northlands and went to 
make a home in a surprising far-off Chinese city ; and ever 
after she approved of valiancy and adventuring. With her 
blessing, and Sing Su’s, I started off for America in February 
this year, to lecture about China. She had polished and re- 
polished the manuscript of her book for the last time, and it was 
being printed. She wrote it, she avowed, for her grand- 
children when they should grow up ; she being 73 when she 
finished it. Together she and I had sorted and sifted every 
possible photograph as illustration ; for she wanted her Chinese 
friends to-be 'fittingly portrayed by the pictures as well as the 
.text, so that Western eyes might perceive, without doubting, 
something of them attraction, and their skill of hand. 

We smiled at each other with understanding that stark cold 
morning when I bade her adieu. We agreed in everything that 
mattered — ^my mother and I ; delighting in the same beautiful 
things of this earth : wide uplands and growing com, hill-tops 
and water-falls, ‘in wind and rain as well as sun, and especially in 
human beings, learned and unlearned. Eastern and Western. 

■ * I think now that she knew “ a Post was inquiring for her 
from the Celestial City/* but I had no such thought. Within a 
few days she %vas taken ill : but she would not let me be told, 
and she persuaded Sing Su and Sea-borne into her own silence. 
That exhilarating care-free expedition fo tlie other side of the 
Atlantic, where I spoke daily about China, was her last gift, not 
only to me, her daughterfbut to the land where she and Sing 9u 
laid me often and trustfully in Chinese arms. Her last letter 
ended : “ 1 shall think of the lectures at Washington ^ 
embrace thee. Thy mother.” A cable about her Dlness 
reached me, as she desired, at the end of my schedule. I caught 
the first boat back, but in the middle of the ship’s concert I 
received a wdreless bidding me look at a verse in.Revelations. 
So I knew she had left us. I was just in time to sec her sn ect 
face, smiling, tender, in the still Serenity — a lily for loveliness. 

It has been comfort beyond words to have had this last 
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service to do for her — ^to correct the proofs of this book of hers. 
Reading it through again, seeing once more the picture of her 
life unroll, I see another drama springing before my eyes. My 
ears hear a liing conversing lovingly with faithful servants : and 
they reply, wth innocent surprise : " But, Lord, when saw we 
Thee an hungered, and fed Thee ^ or a stranger, and took 
Thee in ? ... or sick, or in prison, and came unto Thee ? ” 
Then the King ans^vers : ** Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
these, My brethren . . .** 

As I write, in this City-of-Dreaming-Spires, I look upon the 
garden which she made so pleasant by her work and planning. 
Oh for the sound of her voice, fresh and joyous despite her age, 
calling through the open \vindow from the smooth green lawn I 
But she had ended her work, her Hfe rounded singularly off by 
the accounting for it which she has given in these pages. On 
my finger is now her ring of mingled Chinese and Western gold., 
— a trust, rather than a legac>’. 

DOROTHEA IIOSIE. 
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